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PART I 


ATTILA 


I 


‘ ), Y HERE the sea makes a curving gulf be- 

tween Monfalcone and Duino, at the 

foot of Mount Querceto, on the great 

Roman road leading to Illyria, stood a man of about 

thirty, clad in a coarse dark tunic, with a cross on 

his breast and a goat-skin over his shoulders. He 

had paused near a small tavern, the front of which, 
painted red, faced the sea. 

It was toward the end of March, in the year 452, 
on one of those Venezian days, when the air, washed 
by frequent showers, intensifies the colors and forms 
of a calm, undazzling transparency. 

The man turned to gaze toward the sea, and his 
face seemed to be illuminated. It was a fair pale 
face, though the pallor was not that of ill health; 
the expression was noble and the features were regu- 
lar. 

On every side, the valley was joyous with green, 
a green sparkling with dew, in the midst of which 
the country-seats gleamed white with their rows of 
tall marble columns. 

The sea was dotted with purple and saffron sails, 
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and in the distance, along the coast of Istria, mark- 
ing the horizon line, could be seen the bracozzi or 
smacks returning from their quest for sponges. 

Hilarion was weary and full of thoughts. His pil- 
grimage from one end of the world to the other had 
not brought him the peace that he desired. At the 
left his eyes followed the short blue stretch of the 
Timavus,* whose gurgling current spread out and 
then disappeared among walls of flowering rushes; 
in the other direction, farther away, was the wind- 
ing course of the Isonzo, like a serpent with gleaming 
scales. 

At his feet the sea gently lapped against the villas 
stretching along the coast, and from the gardens 
was wafted the fragrance of vernal flowers. Hilarion 
eagerly breathed in the delicate and stimulating 
breeze and could not weary of gazing at such a smil- 
ing heaven and sea. A vague medley of recollections 
and, as it were, an appeal of beloved and distant 
voices stirred his soul. Before his eyes marched long 
white colonnades: the pure and stern lines of the 
Parthenon, the laurel-grove around the temple of 
Apollo; he seemed to hear the almost imperceptible 
sigh of the breeze under the soft caress of the moon; 
and she also took form before him, in her simple 
light tunic which delineated the faultless curves 


*The Timavus (now Timavo) River forms the boundary be- 
tween Istria and Venezia, falling into the Tergestine Gulf between 
Tergeste and Aquileia. It was in ancient times supposed to have 
subterranean passages and was much sung by poets. Tr. 
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of her body, betraying her exquisite grace, tempt- 
ing him and at the same time filling him with 
timidity. 

Suddenly he opened his eyes wider and became 
alert: voices were heard not far away from him. 
They were the voices of fishermen. 

“Make haste, make haste, Aliossus, the sea gives 
good promise to-day,” one of them was saying— 
an old man with bushy eyebrows, overshadowing 
large gray eyes. 

Aliossus got up and began to pull the boat down 
into the water, while the old man fitted the oars 
into the thole-pins. 

“Last night Marta saw the specter again.” 

The younger man gazed at the other with a look 
expressive of wonder and curiosity. 

“T have heard persons still living speak of such 
things,” explained old Mauranes. ‘‘My grandfather 
used to tell me of having spoken with them. Once 
these specters used to mingle with men more fre- 
quently and liked to talk with them. They promised 
gold, diamonds and pearls, but nowadays we are told 
they are demons.” 

“Demons?” 

“Yes, demons. They are dangerous to the soul. 
But, to tell you the honest truth, I should like just 
for once only to make friends with them. My grand- 
father did not believe what the Christians said about 
them: he had traveled over the whole world, he 
had been at Byzantium, at Alexandria, at Rome, 
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and he said that when he was a boy, no one wanted 
to know about this Christ.” 

While he was speaking the old man wove a gar- 
land and proceeded to twine it about the bust of a 
river god, half hidden among the rushes of the 
Timavus. The god, receiving the garland, seemed 
to smile with pleasure: his long beard flowed in 
smooth undulations down from his majestic coun- 
tenance. 

“T must tell you something as a secret,” continued 
Mauranes. “This god has always been my protector 
and I love his kindly looks. One day there passed 
by here a band of monks, who, as soon as they 
caught sight of him, tipped him over into the water 
and kicked him. But I fished him out again and put 
him into a safer place. He ought to be grateful to 
me.” 

He then laid before the idol his morning offering, 
consisting of a millet-cake with milk and honey, and 
moved away with the air of one filled with satisfac- 
tion and confidence. 

In the distance, over the sea blazing in the sun- 
light a few sails, like flocks of big aquatic birds, were 
speeding away. Hilarion was still rapt in contem- 
plation of this spectacle, when the old man became 
aware of his presence, and growing suddenly suspi- 
cious, gave him a cool greeting. 

“God be with you,” returned Hilarion, who, as he 
spoke those words, had a feeling that God was truly 
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with that old man—his face was so calm and as- 
sured. Hilarion was almost envious of him. 

“God is really with him,” he said to himself un- 
conscious of being blasphemous. 

The sky and sea were so beautiful—and that ca- 
ressing light in the coolness of the morning! He felt 
revive within him a world which he had turned his 
back upon; he felt desires, which he had choked 
down, bursting into flower again. His eye wandered 
enchanted over a magic panorama: the Roman villas 
scattered along the gulf with their white colonnades 
amid the verdure, the waters which interwove their 
murmurs with the songs of the fishermen and the 
melodies of the birds. From the country back of 
him, from the wooded mountains, came the pealing 
of bells and the notes of rustic pipes. 

From the direction of Tergeste * came a few com- 
panies of infantry, led by a young centurion. The 
officer entered the tavern, while the legionaries went 
down to the boats. At that moment the hostess look- 
ing out of the door noticed Hilarion. 

“Come in, come in,” she called, greeting him, “I 
have cool wine for you too, wine of Pucinum which 
restores strength and confers long life. Have you 
ever heard tell of Pucine wine?” 

Hilarion went in. 

*Tergeste, now Trieste, in Istria on the shore of the Adriatic 


Gulf. Under the Romans it became a place of considerable im- 
portance and wealth. Tr. 
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“There!” exclaimed the talkative hostess, putting 
down before him a brimming cup. “But tell me: are 
you a hermit?” 

Without awaiting his reply, she went on :— 

“There are some even in these parts, especially 
in the forests of Pirus and they are mighty pious 
men. They are the only ones who have the courage 
to dwell in the forests, where there are many castles 
abandoned by human beings but frequented by 
spirits. At night one can hear noises under ground, 
coming from a different world and full of marvels. 
There are trees as white as snow, glass palaces, blue 
vaults finely carved. Yonder old fisherman, Mau- 
ranes, has had the courage to make his way there.” 

Hilarion said nothing. His thoughts betook them- 
selves to so many other famous places which he had 
visited in his zeal to learn and to know. He had 
climbed to the top of Olympus, had penetrated into 
the Cavern of Trophonios; * he had conversed with 
the most famous magi of the far East, had visited 
the temples of Osiris, the anchorites of Upper 
Egypt, the holy places of Judea. Not content, he 
had sojourned in the desert, feeding on locusts, 
quenching his thirst with the juices of herbs; he had 
fasted and had worn the haircloth garment; he had 
waited long for visions. 

Three men at this moment entered the tavern to 


* Trophonios was the builder of the temple at Delphoi and after 
his death was worshipped as a demigod; in a cave near Lebadea 
in Boiotia his oracle had some celebrity. Tr. 
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the great satisfaction of the hostess, who promised 
them some of Mauranes’s freshly caught fish. 

‘““Mauranes is always lucky,” she remarked. “The 
spirits guard him and his daughter sees visions. It is 
said that they revealed to her the place where lies the 
treasure of the Timavus.” 

Hilarion watched the newcomers. From their talk 
and from the allusions they made he perceived that 
two of them were young men from Aquileia, and ac- 
quaintances of the centurion. The third was a tall 
old man withered and sunburned. His intensely black 
eyes, always fiery and lively, betrayed that he was of 
Oriental origin. 

“Do you know what the Syrian comes to tell 
us?’ remarked one of the younger men to the 
centurion. 

The Syrian stepped forward and announced 
that his name was Baruch. Then, pointing his finger 
toward the villas and the sea, he urged all present 
to look in that direction. 

“Do you behold those villas, those boats, that 
festival of verdure, that glitter of water and of sky? 
Very well, there will soon come sweeping over a gust 
which will wither the trees, and the wooded heights 
will become deserts, and heaps of stone will take 
the place of the green lawns. And the sea will flow 
over those mansions and that vast grove of pines 
will be a quagmire.” 

“You ugly beast,” yelled the centurion, who dis- 
liked to have unpleasant things talked about. “You 
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ugly beast, do you want this destruction to begin 
with yourself ?” 

“You, O Centurion, are a fine young man and 
handsome,” remarked Baruch. ‘‘You are pleasing to 
all the women and you will have a successful career. 
I foresee that no evil can befall you.” 

These words brought the centurion back to good 
humor and he even smiled. 

“In sooth,” said he, “‘you have guessed it. I have 
great success with the ladies.” 

At this moment one of the young men of Aquileia 
stepped forward to learn his fate also. Baruch 
studied his hand carefully and said :-— 

“You will become great and inspire fear. The 
destiny of many persons will depend on you.” 

Then as the hand in which he had been so atten- 
tively trying to justify his prognostications turned 
over, he exclaimed :— 

“Ah, look! This line has very complicated breaks. 
Because of you many will suffer; but the ruin of 
others will bring you fortune.” 

The young man, whose name was Scaurus, be- 
came angry. 

“You wretch! How dare you say such things 
to men” 

“Such is Fate and I am not concerned with it,” 
said the Syrian calmly, “‘and indeed is it possible that 
one man’s fortune does not involve the ruin of an- 
other?” 

Thereupon he began to describe the impending 
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catastrophe and to enumerate the premonitory 
omens already observed: earthquakes, eruptions, 
comets, pestilences, rebellions, scandals, famines. 
And he predicted the speedy coming of Attila. 

“Oho! Attila!’ exclaimed the centurion, with self- 
sufficiency. “You forget, however, that we have 
Aétius? And Attila must have known that last year, 
when he ventured to try issues with him.” 

“Certainly,” suggested Scaurus, “‘all this man has 
said overshoots the mark. Aétius is brave, but he is 
not to be trusted. Last year, when he had Attila in 
his hands, he let him go again. I have heard it 
whispered that the two had an understanding to- 
gether. . . . So then Attila can not be so very ter- 
rible. The partizans of Aétius are the ones that paint 
him so, because Aétius, if he is going to get the upper 
hand, must needs set up a bugbear!” 

“Be it as you wish,” replied the centurion, Aemi- 
lius Verus. “If Attila is not so bad as they make him 
out, all the better for us. Then his coming will be 
only a show-down to compel the Emperor to consent 
to a certain marriage.” 

“What marriage?” asked Scaurus, with an ugly 
insinuation. ‘““That of Attila with Onofria, or that 
of Gaudentius with Eudoxia?” 

“What sort of ideas are running through your 
head?” exclaimed Aemilius Verus. ‘These rumors 
are set into circulation by Attila, and a Roman 
ought not to pick them up. Is it to be believed that a 
patrician lady like Onofria, brought up in the court 
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of Byzantium, amid all the refinements of our civi- 
lization, could ever have had the remotest notion of 
uniting herself to such a vulgar and bestial-looking 
creature as this Hun? But leaving all that aside, 
what really disgusts me is that we have not once 
this year had a bath. Last Summer this gulf was a 
paradise. All around and about the lights from the 
villas sent down trembling tongues into the sea and 
a throng of boats, their sails all garlanded, danced 
over the waves to the sound of lyres and flutes. In 
sooth, I swear to you that there is no other place in 
the world where one can have so much fun as in 
Aquileia. Neither Rome, nor Byzantium nor Alex- 
andria can ever dispute this renown.” 

At this moment he felt the need of reaching a cli- 
max by casting a last homesick look at the landscape 
which his fancy filled with color and life, and ex- 
claimed :— 

“Will ye ever return, oh ye days of the season of 
baths? Will ye return, oh flower-clad terraces to 
harbor young lovers in your sheltering shades? 
From yonder,”—and he pointed his finger at a cer- 
tain cape, “—Julia and I flung into the sea rose- 
petals, while the moon, indiscreetly peering through 
the leaves, wove a halo around her divinely beauti- 
ful figure.” 

“Is that where the confidence you have in Aétius 
has brought you at last?” cried Scaurus, interrupt- 
ing these ecstasies. “Are you beginning to fear that 
Attila will really do something?” 
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“My dear fellow, never before has Aquileia at- 
tracted so many strangers as this year,” replied 
Aemilius. “The richest and the most powerful men 
in the world come thronging hither from all coun- 
tries to lead a dissipated existence. You can there- 
fore very well imagine how this scarcely pleasant 
news will be received by the populace. Attila will 
do ill to Aquileia, even if later he gets the drubbing 
Aétius has promised him.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when there ap- 
peared at the turn of the road an elegant equipage 
driven by a young woman. Her face was as fresh as 
the spring which bloomed round about. She wore a 
simple, short, aquamarine-colored tunic, and from 
the net which confined her hair hung a veil of the 
most delicate silk. 

The centurion greeted her eftusively. 

“That is the beautiful Coridia,” he confided to 
Scaurus, “she is returning from her morning drive 
with her friend Axia.” 

Having made this remark he watched the two 
young women for a few seconds, then returned to the 
thought. which had been for some time annoying 
him. 

“The sooner this cursed Attila . . . But can it 
be true?” 


II 


Sunset was near at hand when Hilarion reached 
the environs of Aquileia. In deep thought he strode 
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across a wide green plain, bounded on the left by the 
dark line of the pine forest which spread along the 
coast like a high wall of clouds; at the right, in the 
far distance, by the jagged line of the Alps, glitter- 
ing in the rays of the sun. 

“At heart they also are pagans,” said Hilarion, 
thinking of the two young men whom he had met 
that morning. ‘“They have changed the name of their 
god, but their lives and their desires have remained 
just the same. They want to enjoy themselves in this 
world and in the next.” 

The road ran straight as far as the eye could see 
between low walls and boundary stones. All about, 
the campagna displayed before his gaze that char- 
acteristic geometrical regularity, and definiteness 
peculiar to Roman landscapes. The trees were 
planted in symmetrical figures and were connected 
with one another by vines like festoons; many 
straight and parallel channels gleamed amidst the 
verdure like silvery ribbons; a gentle murmur of 
waters was mingled with the rustle of leaves. From 
afar there was borne on the breeze the notes of 
shepherds’ pipes and pastoral songs. 

Hilarion instinctively turned in the direction 
whence came these plaintive melodies. They ex- 
pressed a serenity and a contentment which sweetly 
entered deep into his soul like the tender melancholy 
echoes of a vanished world. 

Then again there came into his mind by way of 
contrast the spectral visions and the dismal sounds 
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of the desert: the yelping of jackals, the roaring of 
wild beasts famishing in the portentous solitude. 
How and why had he ever penetrated into those 
desolate distances? What had he hoped to find 
there? : 

But suddenly he woke to the reality. 

Before him the enormous mass of the metropolis, 
stretched out on the green carpet, like a languid 
Oriental woman, displayed against the sky a maze 
of battlements, of towers and of pinnacles. A compli- 
cated radiance flamed from the escutcheons of pal- 
aces, from the gilded cupolas, from the bronze eagles 
of obelisks, enveloping it all as if in mighty conflagra- 
tion. 

Hilarion paused to gaze, stupefied by such mag- 
nificence. Then the tawny, denticulated line of the 
city wall detached itself clearly and he began to dis- 
tinguish the gates, the ramparts, the bastions. 

He soon reached the bridge joining the via Veruca 
with the gate of the same name. The bridge swept 
over a magnificent artificial basin, by means of which 
the innermost branch of the Natissa, connecting with 
the sea, had been transformed into a harbor. Swift 
boats glided across the calm waters back and forth 
like bevies of multicolored birds. 

After having crossed the bridge he found himself 
in front of the gate, which had three arched en- 
trances, the central one wider and more imposing, 
with two rows of columns, intended for vehicles, 
while the two side-openings, each narrower, were 
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used by pedestrians. On the facade a frieze depicted 
the triumph of the Aquileians over the Iapydes on 
the hill of Sagradus; on each of the lateral pedi- 
ments a quadriga stood out against the sky, while on 
the one in the center stood the statue of Belenus. 

In the course of many years the city had become 
embellished with splendid edifices, many of which 
showed a decided tendency to introduce Oriental 
characteristics; terraces constructed in the form of 
artificial meanderings, and capricious designs gave 
evidence that grotesque forms and motives were 
gradually planting themselves on the severe Roman 
architecture. 

In this, the first quarter of the city, dwelt a mixed 
population of merchants and artizans. Many chim- 
neys were pouring forth smoke. Hilarion noticed 
enormous vats where viscous glass was melting in 
the form of a paste, and many workmen were en- 
gaged in blowing into them through long thin pipes. 
On tables the products of that flourishing industry 
were arranged in graceful patterns: huge jugs, 
drinking-vessels, flagons, bottles, in shapes unusual 
and beautifully proportioned, of a delicately blue 
tint like that of the arching skies above. 

He spent the night in a dilapidated tavern in that 
quarter of the city, and at dawn the next day re- 
sumed his journey. 

In the forum the noise kept growing louder as the 
day grew brighter. Patricians and cavaliers, accom- 
panied by tattered followers, swept in and out of the 
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public houses and the temples. Among them were 
beggars, buffoons, parasites: people of all sorts and 
kinds, ready to pick up a gratuity, each alert to show 
servility, to make a spectacle of himself, to swallow 
calmly any kind of insult. 

Hilarion felt sad. This confused and idle uproar 
seemed to him like the creaking of a vast structure 
breaking into fragments. All this life in its super- 
ficial aspect seemed to have no purpose; there was 
nothing serious, nothing productive, nothing con- 
cordant in it. 

The streets were crowded with idlers who col- 
lected to pick up the daily gossip or to practice 
lechery and lying; here charlatans were giving groups 
of half-starved men lessons in the art of living in- 
definitely; in other places slave-merchants were ap- 
pealing to the passers-by to purchase from them, cry- 
ing up the beauty, the youth, the thriftiness of their 
chattels. 

Hilarion reflected in gloomy mood how far this 
population still was, both in spirit and conduct, from 
the Christianity which they had adopted. To be 
sure, there was a nucleus of men and women serious 
and orderly; but it was a chosen circle which served 
as an example. The majority was Christianized only 
in name; they had carried over to the new religion 
the aspirations and superstitions of their polytheistic 
life. 

Suddenly a chariot stopped a few steps from him. 
His heart gave a bound. It was she herself, it was 
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Coridia, who was gazing at him and perhaps recog- 
nizing him. 

“Hilarion!” cried a voice which he well knew. 

At the moment of this mutual recognition both be- 
came embarrassed and abashed. Their experience 
had been so strange and they now found each other 
in such altered circumstances. Coridia could hardly 
grasp the transformation that she saw in Hilarion, 
and she almost laughed at it. 

“Ts it you, really you, Hilarion? But is it not ab- 
surd? Tell me!” 

Immediately, however, the reality of a serious and 
singular change that she saw caused her to become 
thoughtful. 

“It is a disease,” she added, ‘‘and selects its vic- 
tims from among the noblest minds!” 

Hilarion told her briefly the events of his life, 
from the time when they had last seen each other. 
His father had died and his fortune had been swept 
away. 

‘“What then affected me most,” he said, “was this 
mutability of human affairs. Is it possible, I asked 
myself, that men can hold as their highest blessings 
things that are absolutely unsubstantial? Life, 
wealth, power, friendships are things that last only 
for a jester’s day: caprice may sweep away your 
fortune. And then I felt that I lacked something, a 
more certain and enduring happiness and from that 
moment I have unceasingly sought for it.” 
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After this remark he took leave of Coridia, for 
he was obliged to go and present himself before the 
Bishop, but he did not fail to promise that he would 
pay her a visit within a day or two. 
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HE alarm had spread and from every direc- 
tion the people from the country districts 
were seeking refuge in Aquileia. They came 
in disorderly crowds, transporting their old men, 
their babies, their household goods: they had hor- 
rible things to relate. The reports of ravages, the 
glare of fires foreran Attila, who left a desert where- 
ever he went. Many marvelous signs and many 
omens added to the panic. Specters whirled about 
in the darkness of night; weird and harrowing rum- 
bles were heard in the gloomy depths of the forests; 
hurried flights of bird were noticed; men recalled 
mysterious cabalistic prophecies. Attila was coming 
with his army of demons, the fear-inspiring torrent, 
the devastating fire, the hurricane, the combination 
of infernal powers. Before him all forms of life dis- 
appeared; everywhere confusion and paralysis; be- 
hind him nothing left but ruin! 

Some betook themselves to the mountains; others 
hastened forward without knowing where they were 
going, without aim, without hope. The majority 
pressed on toward Aquileia. Its walls were strong; 
its traditions glorious, its means of defence suf- 
ficiently powerful. Julianus and Maximinus had been 
crushed, Maximinus indeed had been killed. 
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A strict watch was posted at the gates and prepa- 
rations for defence were begun. The circle of the 
walls had been many times torn out and rebuilt: 
principally because of the constant growth of the 
city, but also because it had lost at one time its 
pristine character. The limits of the Empire having 
been extended even to the Danube, Aquileia was no 
longer important as a rampart against the restless 
tribes of Istria and Iapydia, and had become the 
largest mart of Italy. But since the Empire had been 
separated into its Eastern and Western divisions and 
the Barbarians had begun to sweep down to the 
boundaries of Italy, it had automatically regained its 
character as a fortified town. 

At this epoch it was at its zenith as a commercial 
and military center. It dominated the great roads 
that led to Norica, to Iapydia and to Illyria; in its 
bay was moored the fleet of the Upper Adriatic; the 
important commercial routes between the East and 
the West met in its harbor—an advantage later 
divided between Venice and Trieste. Its hinterlands 
were Pannonia, Norica, Germany and a part of Gaul. 

As soon as this influx of refugees began, the city 
took on a changed appearance, for its population 
had in large measure consisted of foreigners, mer- 
chants and men of wealth from all parts of the 
world who came to engage in trade or to secure 
comforts such as neither Rome nor Alexandria 
could offer. Aquileia had also come into possession 
of the best remains from the ancient civilization, and 
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hither resorted in large measure the Greek handi- 
workers, whom altered social conditions had im- 
poverished. 

Hilarion himself had been rapidly changing. This 
event came in reality to open up before him a wide 
field toward which all his thoughts from now on 
were running. He felt that he could be the consoler 
of these multitudes, and such an undertaking seemed 
to him to have all at once ennobled his existence. The 
search for God in the desert appeared now to him 
as neither more nor less than a mistake: the soph- 
isms whereby he deemed he might prove His exist- 
ence as mere diversion and folly. He had sought to 
find God for his own happiness; it suddenly seemed 
to him that he had now found Him where he least 
expected. This was in the sorrow that he had to con- 
sole, in the benefactions that he had to dispense, in 
the courage which he had to inspire in the timid, in 
the help that he could offer the oppressed. And it 
seemed to him that his very wanderings might have 
had their justification, it being for the purpose of 
leading him from mistake to mistake, to a more 
genuine understanding of his object, and that his 
coming to Aquileia had a purpose in the designs of 
Providence, transcending the insignificant mirage, far 
from clear as it was, and perhaps sinful, by which 
he had been led astray. 

Thus, within a brief time, he had become famous, 
and from all quarters and especially from the more 
humble districts, men and women came to him for 
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comfort or help. This powerful influence over the 
crowd had won for him the Bishop’s approval as well 
as that of the Governor, Lucius Rufinus. He begged 
permission to organize the peasants for the defence 
of the walls. Although the Roman laws forbade 
private enterprises of the sort, still Lucius Rufinus, 
who felt in his heart that he had been abandoned by 
Ravenna, shut his eyes and even commended him. 
He had very little confidence in improvised troops of 
that sort, but felt that it would be better to enrol 
them and subject them to discipline, than to leave 
them to their own devices. 


II 


A few days later there was a great sultriness in 
the sky. The last stragglers that came hurrying in, 
soiled, dusty, full of terror, called attention to an im- 
mense black cloud behind them along the horizon. 
The news spread and there was a general rush.to 
higher places to gaze at the strange spectacle: a 
dense gray mass of fine dust rose whirling into the 
air and at the same time the wind brought with it a 
strong indescribable stench. 

Preparations were made in feverish haste. Bundles 
of combustibles, brimstone, pitch, intricate machines 
for entangling the points of battering-rams, cushions 
for blunting blows, balisters to shoot projectiles: 
everything indeed was provided which the most ad- 
vanced skill had invented in the form of artillery. 
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But notwithstanding the abundance of means, 
strange rumors began to be whispered about, the 
effect of the excitement caused by the panic. Attila 
was coming, the frightful, the destroyer, the demon! 
He was half man and half dog, he had horns on his 
head and, in place of eyes, two living coals. Beelze- 
bub had promised him a princess as his wife: no one 
else than the Princess Onofria, sister of the Em- 
peror. And for this reason he was carrying on war. 

Others had somewhat different explanations. It 
was not Attila who had sold his soul to the devil but 
rather it was Onofria, who in an intrigue with the 
most cursed shamans of Byzantium had summoned 
the devil and offered to become subject to him. 

The excitement grew more intense, and the popu- 
lace finally had no other thought than to watch 
the growth of that fear-inspiring cloud, which every 
moment came nearer and nearer. The only solace 
and the only relaxation was that after the closing 
of the gates there was a general free distribution 
of grain, and every day great stores of food con- 
tinued to arrive. Merchantmen and coasting-vessels 
redoubled their traffic, and there was a constant dis- 
charging of their cargoes. 

“Blessed be the Emperor!” cried thousands of the 
unemployed who divided their time between the 
harbor and the walls. ‘He at least has not forgotten 
us!” 

Then indeed a rumor spread that a wonder- 
working image of Christ had been brought from Ra- 
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venna and that so long as it remained in the city 
no harm could befall. 


III 


A few days later an embassy arrived from Attila. 
He demanded that the city should receive him with 
the honors due to his status as the prospective hus- 
band of Onofria and heir to half of the Western 
Empire. 

The embassy was constituted of four personages, 
two Huns and two Greeks. This mixed nationality 
of envoys was a device frequently employed by 
the Hun king, who took advantage of the jealous- 
ies prevailing between the native and the foreign ele- 
ments, so as to make them reciprocally spy upon 
each other. Attila was equally cognizant of the abso- 
lute unscrupulousness of the Roman adventurers 
and of the craftiness and fickleness of the barbarian 
mind. 

The noble Hun, Berich, an official of the 
guards connected with the royal pavilion and the 
chief of the embassy, was received by Lucius Rufinus 
with all due respect. His secretary, Eunapius, es- 
corted the four guests into a large hall, resplendent 
with marbles, furniture and crystals. 

The barbarians advanced, their eyes filled with 
greedy wonder and awe at the hangings embroidered 
in gold, at the cedar tables, at the array of silk and 
furs of every kind, and at that abundance of bril- 
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liant and beautiful ornaments, likewise of priceless 
value, which the Romans were accustomed to display 
on special tables with feet ornately carved, standing 
in the corners of the rooms. 

Lucius Rufinus was seated on a throne rich with 
cushions and purple. He had put on for the occasion 
the striped toga, symbol of Roman dignity, and 
wore on his breast the distinctive mark of the im- 
perial favorites. His red leather sandals encrusted 
with precious stones, from which the light flashed in 
a thousand hues, and the gems with which his dress 
was richly studded, threw around him a sort of 
nimbus. 

“My greetings to the great King Attila,” he ex- 
claimed, gravely. “I hold Aquileia in the name of 
the Emperor Valentinianus, and I shall not fail to 
receive King Attila with appropriate honors as my 
Master shall see fit to order.” 

Escorted by a number of the dignitaries of the 
palace, among whom was Eunapius, the secretary 
to Lucius Rufinus, the embassy on its return was 
obliged to force its way through the street, so great 
were the throngs of people. And in the meanwhile, 
one of its Greek members, Kerkoboulos, was en- 
gaged in conversation with Eunapius, who had 
asked him why he had joined the Huns. 

Kerkoboulos enumerated all the evils of the civil 
organization, the slackness in public affairs, the dis- 
organization of justice, the corruption of officials, 
the exactions of those in power, the peril of possess- 
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ing talent, the enormous weight of taxes, the idle- 
ness of living, the degradation of families, the per- 
petual invasions; and he contrasted all this with the 
spontaneity, the straightforwardness, the simplicity, 
the freedom of life among the barbarians. 

He spoke with a proud and even solemn air, call- 
ing on Elvidios, the other Greek ambassador, to bear 
witness to the truth of what he said. But as the other 
turned around, his eyes fell casually on a four- 
wheeled chariot in which two young women were 
seated. One of them meeting his look turned red. 
Elvidios realized that they must have been gazing 
at him for some time, because they quickly turned 
away in another direction with that confused ex- 
pression peculiar to anyone caught in an awkward 
situation. 

Then he faced them resolutely: 

““Maxilla?”’ he addressed one of them. 

‘‘No,” replied the young woman, her face aflame, 
and, casting a glance around. “And who are you?” 

“Elvidios,” said the ambassador, disappointed. 
“But really I am a Greek. By all the Gods, young 
lady, I would have taken my oath that you are 
Maxilla.”’ 

Although many witnessed this scene, nevertheless, 
since they both spoke in Greek, no one understood. 
Not that Greek was not spoken also in Aquileia, it 
was the fashionable language, but the common peo- 
ple understood only what little had crept into the 
jargon of the water-front and of the traders. 
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Elvidios himself became quite flushed, because 
Berich flashed lightning glances at him from his half- 
closed eyes. A mighty anger was evident in his face. 
The Greek resumed his place beside his companions, 
but, turning around for one last look, noticed that 
the young woman was still gazing at him. 

“How came you to know her?” asked Eunapius. 

“T would have sworn that she was an acquaintance 
of mine,” replied Elvidios. ‘‘She certainly looks like 
Her.’ 

“She is a Greek girl,” said Eunapius, “‘a flighty 
young woman, as is also her companion. Imagine! 
She is devoted to the worship of Belenus, to the 
great scandal of the Aquileian nobility, which is al- 
most entirely Christian.” 

Meantime they had reached the locality now called 
Moforato, near the harbor, where at that time rose 
the gigantic reservoir which by means of three large 
mains distributed water through the city. It was a 
Roman construction, of two vaulted stories, sixty 
meters long and about half as wide: it was entirely 
surrounded by a Doric colonnade. This building and 
its purpose, quickly realized by Elvidios, gave him a 
troubled thought and his eyes gleamed with unac- 
customed brilliancy. 


IV 


Succeeding the mutterings of terror at the might 
of the King of the Huns, very quickly other and 
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very different remarks began to circulate among the 
country people that had sought refuge in Aquileia. 

“Because of the Christians you have abandoned 
your farms and your houses, where you led an 
honest and tranquil life. They are the ones that have 
brought on you these misfortunes to show God how 
submissive they are. They are the enemies of life and 
of beauty. Attila has been sent by their god.” 

And other remarks ran :— 

“Attila is not the demon that he is supposed to 
be. Attila is generous; he punishes the arrogant and 
the wicked, but he is merciful to those that yield to 
him. Ask if this is not so of the physician Eudoxos, 
who, when persecuted in his own country, found hos- 
pitality and high honors with Attila; ask the thou- 
sands and thousands who have fled to the Hun Court 
and now denounce the evils of our civil government. 
Here the nobles are above the law, and the poor man 
always gets the worst of everything. Here the tax- 
collectors rob you of the fruit of your toil and make 
life unbearable. The proletariat, especially the pro- 
letariat, have everything to gain from Attila’s jus- 
tiGes 

A tall, withered man with bloodshot eyes, 
strangely brilliant, and clad in an odd Oriental style, 
remarked :— 

“Lucius Rufinus has done wrong not to throw open 
the gates to Attila. Attila had offered him his friend- 
ship and would have spared the city. It will be his 
fault if now Attila’s wrath falls on these walls and 
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not a stone is left on another. Everyone knows that 
Attila is gentle and just, but he never forgives any- 
one that attempts to resist him. Why, O fools, have 
we provoked his anger?” 

“Well said, well said!’ shouted in chorus other 
unknown persons toward whom all those country 
folk turned with curiosity and interest. “What does 
the Emperor care now that he, as we are told, has 
left us to ourselves? And why should all the people 
have to suffer because of a prostitute?” 

The dissatisfaction spread, and all these idle 
stories found credence. With that peculiar readiness 
that masses have for putting together the most con- 
tradictory elements and composing out of them an 
incoherent but still credible whole, by this time a 
genuine romance was woven regarding Attila, Valen- 
tinianus and Onofria, and this kept circulating on 
all lips. 


V 


Scaurus was one of those men not uncommon at 
that epoch, whom restless ambitions and the love for 
adventure impelled toward the barbarians. Attila 
especially attracted great numbers of such men to 
his Court : among them being the physician Eudoxos 
to whom had been delegated the function of winning 
over the country people from the Empire, and who 
sent forth for this end very able agents well pro- 
vided with means. 
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The ready skill of Eudoxos was just at this junc- 
ture displayed as never before in taking notice of 
Scaurus. Scaurus was a man of not far from thirty, 
of fluent and impetuous speech, wholly unscrupulous, 
clinging obstinately to his falsehoods and exceed- 
ingly wily in realizing the importance of crucial mo- 
ments. The Syrian lost no time in becoming intimate 
with him and in winning him over. Like almost all 
the Romans who had “arrived,” Scaurus had been 
obliged to undergo a long period of privations, shar- 
ing for years a rough bed with the poverty-stricken 
poet Gaudentius, and putting up with all kinds of 
insults in order to get himself invited out to dinner. 
As a result of this, his natural talent for intrigue 
was increased and fortified by an inveterate hatred 
of the social order that had so humiliated him. 

He quickly perceived what an advantage could be 
obtained from the influx of country folk into 
Aquileia. As they were for the most part idolaters, 
it would have been difficult enough to prevent-such a 
vast throng from practicing their religion. The 
temple of Belenus, at that time almost abandoned, 
seemed to make an excellent center for the formation 
of a party capable.of influencing the politics of the 
city. ' 

He began from now on to organize a band of 
spies: Mauranes, the fisherman, was able to serve 
him usefully in lining up the sea-faring folk. Recol- 
lecting the visions reported of Marta, the daughter 
of Mauranes, he said to himself :-— 
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“These people are always dreaming of the treas- 
ure; now this is a good line for getting control of 
them.”’ And one day, swinging a purse he accosted 
the young woman in the midst of a religious proces- 
sion. This had its effect and as she was by nature 
both avaricious and sensual and not averse to in- 
trigues, he quickly succeeded in getting complete con- 
trol of her. 

He then discovered also that Marta, being very 
intelligent, could render him incalculable services. 
He managed indeed to have her employed in the 
Governor’s palace, where she became the maidserv- 
ant and confidante to the Governor’s wife, Morfidia. 
She was an invaluable informant for Scaurus, ac- 
quainting him with the deepest political secrets of 
Aquileia and most opportunely advancing his own 
interests. 

By flattering the vanity of the effeminate Aemilius 
Verus, he was, moreover, successful in pitting him 
against the Tribune, Flavius Forus, a man of the 
old stamp and as a soldier—to be feared. Aemilius 
Verus was one of the most influential of the fine 
gentlemen of Aquileia, through his success as a lover 
with highly-placed ladies, among whom was Mor- 
fidia herself. Now Scaurus certainly preferred that 
the command of the walls should not fall into rig- 
orous hands. 

But these master-strokes were not the only ones 
accomplished by Scaurus in these days. He had also a 
secret reason for satisfaction in having gained over 
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to his side a Greek girl, Axia, to whom he had of- 
fered the function of priestess of Belenus, being in- 
cited to this by an unavowable passion for her as well 
as by the necessity of finding a counterbalance to the 
dangerous fascination of the monk. 

He even went so far as to say to her :— 

“How I admire you, Axia, O you flower beloved 
of the gods! And what a joy to behold the envy of 
the Christian rabble, when you open the temple and 
the people come thronging in with their offerings! 
‘Look!’ they say, ‘what sin is capable of! The best 
they can do is to select a lovely girl as priest.’ ” 

As he made these remarks he smiled and sought 
for an answering smile in Axia’s eyes; when Axia 
remained unimpressed, he was disappointed: but he 
continued :— 

‘‘That impostor has spread the report that Attila 
is a demon. The Christians seek to profit from every- 
thing so as to make converts. Instead of saying, “To 
arms!’ they recommend offering prayers to God. So 
it is probable we shall have the honor of entertaining 
the King of the Huns in our houses.” 

And inwardly he was thinking: ‘How cold she is 
toward me! And yet I have no faith in her vir- 
tue. . . . Dost thou wish to respect the gods? . . . 
But what are the gods? ... They are jollity, 
gayety, pleasure, riches, power, vengeance, love: all 
beautiful and worthy things which a mob of fools 
boasts of having renounced. . . .” 

And while thinking and saying these things he kept 
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his eyes on the young girl’s marvellous figure, which 
her Grecian garb, simple and diaphanous, made more 
evident instead of concealing. Axia’s hair, parted 
in the middle, with virginal grace, was gathered in a 
golden cap which imparted violet tints to the shiny 
ebony of her locks. Around her head she wore a rose- 
colored circlet, with delicate silver embroidery and 
adorned with a few flowers. 

Scaurus was beside himself. 

“What beauties! What beauties!’ he exclaimed 
mentally, though he still restrained himself so as to 
show her great deference. 

But his lustful look did not escape the notice of 
the young girl and she began to mistrust him. 


VI 


One day Scaurus remembered that wretched poet, 
his former room-mate. 

“T will go to him,” he said to himself. “At this mo- 
ment he is certain to be lamenting his sorry lot. Con- 
sequently he will receive me as his salvation, and it 
will not be difficult in return for a small compensa- 
tion to make him my tool.” 

“Tt will be enough to talk to him of freedom,” he 
thought. “To bring back to his memory the joy and 
the grandeur of the ancient Republic! . . . What 
sort of an idea can such a silly fool have of Attila 
and of the harm that an insurrection can wreak on 
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the city? . . . It will be sufficient to make him look 
forward to‘ the possibility of a better and a freer 
condition. . . . He would let himself be quartered 
for the sake of a fine high-sounding phrase and he 
will be raised to the pinnacle of joy at having no 
longer to suffer the pangs of hunger.” 

It was nearly evening when he paused before the 
entrance of a tall conglomeration of houses, all per- 
forated with small windows, like a beehive: one of 
those ant-hill-like human habitations, wretchedly kept 
up, was all the more dangerous because its contrac- 
tors had built it expressly for poor people. Poverty 
exuded from its sagging walls in the form of filth, 
snail-tracks, smoke, disgusting stenches, cobwebs. 
Near the doorway was a fig-tree, used as a sign. 
Through a narrow: portal, the plaster on the walls 
of which was pealing off and filthy, one entered a 
hall—a kind of common vestibule for many apart- 
ments. Compared with the narrowness of the hall 
and the disproportionate height of the building, the 
corridor had the aspect of a well. 

Passing through one of the narrow doorways that 
gave into the corridor Scaurus climbed up to the 
fourth floor. 

The door was opened for him by a young man, 
clad in a tattered greasy tunic, who stood there 
dumbfounded. 

‘Are you surprised?” asked Scaurus with a smile, 
as, making no excuses, he sat down on the low, mean 
bed which served also as a sofa. 
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Then, pointing to bedclothes, covered with black- 
ish stains, he added: “Have you guests ?” 

“One of your former comrades,” replied the young 
man. “But by all the gods! Could I ever believe it 
that the world would be tumbling into such ruins 
and my eyes beholding it!” 

‘That was fine!” remarked Scaurus, indicating the 
bed, which, for some years he had shared with his 
friend. “But let us talk about something else. Would 
you like to go out?” 

“My shoes are full of holes,” declared Gauden- 
tius. 

“Perchance they have always been so, haven’t 
they?” 

“And there is another reason. My room-mate, 
Agape, owes me some money and has promised to 
pay me. I was just thinking about a place to take my 
furniture, since I have got to move very soon.” 

“But tell me! Aren’t you Pompilia’s lover any 
longer?” 

“Stupid old woman! She has been brave enough 
to ship me. I had been thinking of sending this cas- 
sock back to her, begging her to take it for her 
honorarium. I’m dead broke!” 

“Left in the lurch only by an old woman?” 

“T was not the only one, my dear, who courted 
her. The coarse, horrible old woman! You can’t be- 
lieve what insults and what curses she hurled at me 
and how she declared that she was sorry because, for 
my sake, she had dismissed her lusty lover Illyrion, 
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who, she said, was as strong as a pine-tree on the 
windy Alps of Noricum, sweet as the honey of 
Hybla, fresh as the waters of the Natissa at its 
sources in the mountains.’ ” 

Scaurus, lounging on the bed, laughed boister- 
ously, kicking out his legs. But in the paroxysms of 
his laughter, they struck the ramshackle table, which 
fell over with a crash, spilling a quantity of small 
objects. Guadentius turned pale. 

“Don’t concern yourself; I will pay for them,” 
said Scaurus, still laughing, and he proceeded: ‘‘So 
then that was the end of your good fortune, was it ?” 

“Alas!” replied Gaudentius, ‘‘my parents did me 
the ill service of bestowing on me a name which 
seems to mock my luck. However the gods seem not 
to have wholly abandoned me, if they have given you 
the happy thought to look me up this evening, ter- 
rible as.it is among the many that I have spent in 
fasting.” 

His eyes gleamed with expectation, as they rested 
with a caressing and as it were an imploring light on 
his one-time friend. 

“Look here!’ he continued: ‘in the daytime I 
keep out of sight, not even sticking my nose out of 
doors, for fear of disagreeable visits. No street is 
safe for me, there being people everywhere after me, 
who even if they would not skin me alive would 
certainly not leave me my tunic. Ah! Scaurus, if I 
were only free! But I am a slave to my debts!” 

And he sang a verse in which he gave deep ex- 
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pression to all his yearning for a breath of liberty. 
“This hymn to liberty of yours is truly immense! 
But, to change the subject, did you know that the city 
is in danger of being set on fire?” asked Scaurus. 
“So then there really are gods who watch over 
me!” exclaimed Gaudentius, with heightened color. 
“And so without being aware of it, I have been run- 
ning no small danger! How could I know about any- 
thing, shut up as I have been in my room, satisfied 
in gnawing the bread-crusts which every evening the 
rich trader, Diomedes, throws away into the waste- 
box in the hall? You hadn’t the slightest notion, had 
you, of the awful extent of my servitude? If I had 
ventured to stick the end of my nose outside the 
door, there would have certainly been someone there 
to grab it! I had one sole hope: Diomedes’ mother- 
in-law. As she is ill, I got word to him, that in case 
she died, I would undertake to compose an epitaph 
for her, indeed that I had already composed it. But 
by Jove! the great danger was that I might die be- 
fore she did because of my much fasting: and so I 
begged Diomedes not to make me lack the crusts 
at least, unless he wanted to lack the epitaph at the 
proper moment. Does it not seem to thee also, O 
Hercules, that the gods are looking out for me?” 


VII 


“You have identified yourself marvellously with 
your part,” Coridia was saying to Hilarion. “The 
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ladies are enchanted by your sermons and I fear by 
the preacher himself. You are beginning to rouse 
many jealousies.”’ 

“I am occupied solely with doing what good I 
can,” replied Hilarion. “It must be made plain that 
Christianity is not a religion of renunciation, as I 
myself at first understood it. The people on the con- 
trary must be made to feel that God is with them and 
that He wishes them to enjoy worldly prosperity, 
because without the kingdom of man there can not 
be any kingdom of God on earth.” 

“You seem genuine in your convictions, Hilarion!” 
exclaimed Coridia, surprised at the young man’s 
tone and accent in which she was conscious of an 
ebullition of life unfamiliar to her. ‘““Do you at last 
believe ? Have you found what you were seeking ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Hilarion gently. “Now I am con- 
scious of it within me, because He has granted me 
peace. No longer do I seem to wish for anything, 
having found an indescribable satisfaction in what I 
am doing. When I speak to a kneeling congregation, 
something like an invisible pinion flutters around me 
and a mysterious radiance guides my thought. How 
unsupposable that a man of infinite weakness, such as 
I am—one who only a few days ago had scarcely 
enough force for himself—should unexpectedly find 
that he was able to give consolation to a multitude! 
How inexplicable that a people, threatened with the 
loss of all they most cherished—their lives, their prop- 
erty, their children—should acquire an unhoped- 
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for serenity and put all their trust in the words of a 
weaponless man! And yet I am telling you the actual 
truth: I mount into the pulpit with something I 
intend to say: but when I behold at my feet a pulsing 
sea of faces, when I am conscious of the breathing 
multitude and the fervor of their faith, I grow al- 
most dizzy and have to control myself not to yield 
to terror. Then I open my mouth and what I speak 
is not what I had thought out; it is absolutely dif- 
ferent from what I had meant to say, so that I my- 
self am amazed at it. Tell me! Can I possibly doubt 
that an invisible Power aids me? From what source 
could I find those intonations which penetrate the 
hearts of the multitude? Do I not remember that 
they must have come from my own spirit ?” 

“So then the problem that has tormented you all 
these years you have solved in such a brief time and 
in the most unexpected way! How I should envy you, 
Hilarion, if I were quite assured that you had 
reached the gateway of Truth! But how is it that 
this problem, which has so tormented me also, which 
has been not yours only, still causes anguish to an in- 
finite number of souls and overwhelms even the very 
elect with an infinite flood of doubt?” 

“Do you believe that the most elect are nearest 
to God? The mind of man controls brute forces for 
its advantage, and since it gives rise to pride, sepa- 
rates it more and more from the Creator. This is the 
reason why Greeks and pagans alike have never 
understood Him. But in the feeling of humility, of 
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being bound to others in common sorrows, in the 
feeling of being incomplete, of needing a community 
solidarity, one becomes cognizant of the living spirit 
of God. The Greek will try to prove His existence, 
but he will never have the full and satisfying per- 
ception of Him so long as he remains a Greek, be- 
cause he is the perfect man on earth, a kind of god 
himself. And this is the mistake of many theolo- 
gians.” 

“We are becoming more and more incomprehen- 
sible to each other every day,” exclaimed Coridia 
in a melancholy voice. ‘“‘And in truth it is a very 
strange thing. Not the absence of years, not the so- 
journ in the desert, not the actual austerities have 
changed you so much as a sudden and lightning-like 
prodigy—one of a kind, one would think, that would 
have convinced you of exactly the opposite. Attila! 
What is Attila? Is he not the shining proof that for- 
tune and force are outside of your religion, that your 
god has no power to make you happy? How strange 
men are! From a single fact they deduce conse- 
quences diametrically opposite and equally logical. 
Now what does this mean if not . . .” 

“That nothing can ever be decided by the mind. 
That is what this thing means.” 

“That may be granted,” said Coridia, somewhat 
piqued. 

She remained several moments lost in thought and 
her eyes fell on the frescoes on ‘the walls, which 
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depicted the luxurious existence in the early days of 
the Roman Empire. 

In one panel between two rows of Corinthian 
columns of yellow porphyry, was shown the street 
called Carinae. Palanquins with ivory and tortoise- 
shell inlaid shafts were borne by gigantic Numidians, 
and reclining in them on soft cushions ladies richly at- 
tired and glittering in jewels pretended to be reading. 
Behind each palanquin, a slave waved over his mis- 
tress’s head an ostrich-feather fan, while a second 
slave held in readiness a foot-stool for instant use in 
case the lady desired to descend. The porticoes, 
gleaming in polycrome marbles were crowded with 
trosuli, or Roman fops,* painted and scraped, who 
went strutting along in their gay draperies and bowed 
and smiled and smirked at the ladies. In the back- 
ground, under a sky of opaline transparency, the 
westering sun cast its brilliant rays on statues and 
domes and pinnacles; while, farther away, on the 
Esquiline Hill, several slaves extended on crosses 
were suffering the last agonies. 

“What magnificence!” exclaimed Coridia, filled 
with admiration of the whole array. 

Hilarion turned toward the painting, but his eyes 
were especially attracted by the crosses. The suffer- 
ing of the slaves was delineated so admirably that 


* Trosuli, Latin Trossuli, Roman equites or knights, so called 
because without the aid of the infantry they captured the town 
of Trossulum. Tr. 
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their distorted faces and their wide-opened eyes 
under the luminous sky seemed to be seeking for a 
protecting god, who did not exist on earth. 

“Magnificent, yes!” he exclaimed after a mo- 
ment’s silence. ‘Magnificent and yet ominous. Do 
you know to whom the empire of the world is 
destined to fall? . . . Notice those people,” he 
went on to say, indicating the slaves. ‘“Who dragged 
them from the forests, from the deserts, from the 
plains, from the swamps? They lived like wild ani- 
mals on the edges of our world and knew nothing 
and desired nothing. It was the vanity of the Roman 
people that dragged them away in countless num- 
bers to the rich and sensual city and taught them de- 
sires and vengeance. When the Romans are weary of 
their luxuries, the thirst for them will flare up in 
those people and equally fast will grow the possi- 
bility of satisfying it.” 

Coridia looked at him with a great light in her 
eyes, as if, suddenly, she had caught a glimpse by a 
flash of lightning of the hidden connection between 
events and their distant consequences. 

“While the Romans have been maltreating these 
people, they were molding in them, unwittingly, an 
heroic will and a habit of unconquerable resistance. 
Because of such acts of injustice, implacable hatred, 
an immense passion for revenge, has been gathering 
in their hearts. The later Romans know nothing of 
this hatred, of this vengeance; they amuse themselves 
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with their slaves like children with dangerous weap- 
ons.” 

Coridia kept looking at him, dumbfounded. These 
truths were now so evident and she had never even 
- thought of them! For the first time she realized that 
there was an unsuspected and tremendous force in 
human suffering, and that this might be the only 
thing to make men worthy of happiness. 

Like a flash the idea came into her mind that 
Christianity had been a genuine providence, that it 
had come to train the Roman people for a new life, 
the day on which they should pay for their centuries 
of crimes: and that perhaps by means of this disci- 
pline they might once more get possession of the 
primacy which material power could no longer give 
them. They had, in fact, lost their best blood in in- 
numerable wars; their best energies in creating the 
instruments of civilization and of grandeur; they 
had, in the orgy of wealth, lost the desire for new 
conquests. 

All this, not exactly as conscious thought, was con- 
ceived as in a flash. History was in the making; the 
vengeance was approaching in swift strides. 

“Desire makes men great and ambition makes 
nations great.” 

“Great men are formed by desire, great peoples by 
ambition,” said Hilarion. ‘“The Romans have now 
only the nausea of repletion. A new beginning must 
follow. Even their gods have crumbled. And it is 
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right. They served for conquest; now they must 
fraternize. You know’ what I mean, Coridia, do 
you not? I have not understood these things 
hitherto; they have dawned on my mind suddenly, 
and I understood better and better that hitherto I 
had gone in search of God where least of all he 
cared to dwell. I have learned to think that God does 
not dwell anywhere but in the midst of men.” 


Vill 


Attila had set forth in the heart of winter, when 
it was easier for the caravans to travel along frozen 
rivers than on the land; and when the Danubian 
fleet, imprisoned in the ice, would be useless in co- 
operating with the forts on the frontiers. 

The tents of the royal Court, sheltering not only 
Attila himself but also his chief officers and his fifty 
wives, were pitched in the center of the camp. This 
village was defended by a large circular palisade, 
constantly sentineled by a special body of guards. 

Attila, seated on a wooden stool, at the entrance 
of one of the pavilions that made up the village, 
was engaged in dispensing justice. Near him, dressed 
in a white tunic with a scarlet belt, sat a man of 
sagacious and benignant aspect with regular fea- 
tures, easily recognizable as a Greek. 

Two Hun soldiers, prostrate at the King’s feet, 
were testifying as to the reasons for a quarrel be- 
tween them. 
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Attila listened to them attentively; then without 
delay pronounced his decision. 

“Tell me, Onegesias,”’ he then said, addressing 
the Greek, “how long would it have taken to reach 
a verdict, if we had referred this question to Byzan- 
tium, to be settled?” 

Onegesias smiled. 

“Two contemptible rascals,” exclaimed Attila. 
“At Byzantium months and months would have been 
wasted in establishing a truth so absolutely palpa- 
jo Fae 

Having made this remark he rose and went back 
into his pavilion. He was small, squat, mud-colored. 
From deeply-sunken eye-sockets fierce glances darted 
now and again. He was clad in the purple of the 
Roman emperors and on his enormous bald head 
he wore a diadem. He might have been fifty years 
of age but looked much more than that. 

On every side of the stockade the ground was 
still smoking from recent devastations. Many sol- 
diers were engaged in dragging tree-trunks from a 
felled pine-forest. The city of Aquileia, which had 
been concealed by the foliage, now loomed huge and 
clear under the opaline heavens. 

In order to secure a better view of its interior, 
Attila went up to the top of a siege-tower. His face 
at that moment flamed with desire. On one side lay 
a wide plain, all scored with silvery canals; on the 
other the azure line of the sea, vanishing in the 
vague distance; and in the midst, like a mysterious 
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enchanted island, gleamed in all its multicolored ar- 
ray the immense mass of the city. 

He asked Onegesias his opinion as to the resistance 
of those walls. 

Onegesias hesitated. The Greek artillerists who 
had taken service with Attila had trained the Hun 
soldiery with considerable success: and moreover 
powerful machines had been constructed. But the 
walls of Aquileia, protected as they were by very 
wide moats, caused Onegesias considerable uneasi- 
ness. 

When with his usual frankness he opened his mind 
to Attila, the Hun King’s face darkened. He had 
never liked to contend against such difficulties. He 
preferred to meet the enemy on the wide plains, 
which offered small opportunity for any kind of am- 
bushes and where the thunderous assaults of his 
horsemen overcame every obstacle. 


IX 


When the reply from Aquileia reached him, his 
face expressed violent anger. He called his generals 
together and on horseback reviewed his mighty army. 

“You are my witnesses, O ye Kings of the peoples 
and chiefs of tribes,” he said, “that I have demanded 
the friendly surrender of this city. The Governor of 
Aquileia has refused the friendship of Attila. We 
will punish this rebellious city, we will sack its 
palaces, will put all its inhabitants to the sword, we 
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will build a monstrous funeral pyre of the whole 
place.” 

A roar of shouts rose from all the ranks, and the 
swords and lances of the barbarians raised on high 
glittered in the sun. The neighing of the steeds, 
mingled with tremendous yells, swept from one end 
of the plain to the other. From the wagons sprang 
the Hun women with their naked children and 
executed wild dances in honor of their King. 

It was not an army but rather a jumble of armies; 
not a people but an enormous welter of peoples. It 
was Barbarism itself in its totality pouring down 
over the Empire. Tribes that lived in hordes, on 
lake-piles, in the midst of marshes, knowing nothing 
of civilization, unless it were the dazzling splendor 
of the Roman cities on the borders, the wealth of 
which they spent their lives in coveting, in dreams 
and schemes. Their generals almost without excep- 
‘tion had been Roman generals; at Rome they had 
learned the art of warfare and especially the use of 
machines; at Rome they had witnessed luxury, the 
glitter of gold coins, refinements, wretchedness; at 
Rome they had undergone slavery, had beheld their 
comrades crucified, had learned to covet and to hate. 

And these generals knew far better than the Ro- 
mans themselves the outskirts of the Empire, the 
disintegration of the Roman troops to which they 
themselves had contributed, the weakness of the 
central power, the intrigues that paralyzed the 
strength of the State, the rapacity of officials, the 
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corruption of all classes, the misery and poverty of 
the people. 

Consequently nothing was more natural than that 
all these scattered and greedy tribes should have 
been welded into one as soon as they had found a 
man able to concentrate the confused aspirations of 
all. Their one actuating impulse—hatred of Rome; 
their one method—pillage. This invasion, full of 
mysterious attractions toward shores sown with 
cities glittering like jewels, had been the dream of 
countless generations whom the Roman eagles had 
held for centuries at a respectful distance. The Alca- 
zyrs had come with their long quivers; the Alani, 
with their enormous lances and their cuirases covered 
with horn scales; the Nervii, the Bellonoti, the 
Geloni with stained and tattooed bodies, having for 
weapons a scythe and for sole garment a kazak made 
of human skins. 

From Sarmatia had come, in their ox-carts, the 
tribes of the Bastarnae, half Slav, half Asiatic; 
from Germany the Rugi, the Sciri, the Turcilingi; 
these last provided with round shields and short dag- 
gers, like the Scandinavians; the Heruli, swift in 
running, invincible in battle, frightfully cruel; finally 
the Japydes and the Ostrogoths, forming the heavy 
infantry, so greatly feared by the Romans. 

They came on like a sea when the dikes have 
given way: nothing prevailed against them; nothing 
was left alive. All barbarian tribes encountered on 
the march were incorporated into this army, like 
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torrents which are swallowed up by the ocean. A 
mass so imposing would actually seem to have har- 
vested the whole barbarian world: in it were found 
the destroyers of every grade, the future conquerors 
of Italy, the successors of the Caesars, the leaders 
and the led, friends and foes. All the dregs of the 
civilized world, all the predestined magnificences 
of the barbarian world, paid homage to the King of 
the Huns. 

Among all these peoples the Huns were the most 
terrible. Their origin and history were wrapped in 
legend; the Goths trembled merely at hearing their 
name and declared that they were the offspring of 
witches and of evil spirits; animals sprung from 
the bogs, stubbed, sallow, disgusting to look upon, 
like human beings only in their speech. Their lan- 
guage was unclear; the sounds of it harsh. The sight 
of them inspired that aversion one feels toward 
the reptiles in the marshes, which in the white races 
is almost instinctive. Their appearance was mon- 
strous: their bodies were squat, their arms enormous, 
their heads disproportionately huge; their legs 
seemed slender. They deeply scored their faces with 
knives, so as to make the hairs on the skin disappear 
under the scars; their chins were smooth and beard- 
less. They wore linen tunics and kazaks of mole- 
skin, nor did they ever remove their garments until 
they became no longer serviceable. 

They moved in thick ranks, riding their horses in 
a marvellous manner for they almost lived on horse- 
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back. They came up from the fogs, they devoured 
spaces and their approach was like that of a tornado. 
They charged yelling diabolically, they fell back 
precipitately, then returned with redoubled violence. 

Lacking any moral ideas or the sense of justice 
and honor, their lives were like those of brutes. They 
dwelt in movable huts in absolute promiscuity; fed 
on slaughtered game, or plundered and ranged from 
place to place according as they were drawn by the 
prospect of pillage. Chafed by enclosed places, they 
made a wilderness of every town they came to, ren- 
dering the whole country as sterile as their native 
steppes. Their lives were addicted to constant hunt- 
ing: hunting wild beasts or hunting men—it made 
no difference to them. 

Such was the people that was sweeping down on 
Italy. 


x 


On the same day, toward evening, Attila made a 
circuit of the walls and mounting on a siege-tower 
again surveyed the city, the domes of which glittered 
like innumerable golden spheres. Then the trumpets 
sounded and a vast silence came over the wide plain. 

As he stood over against the central gate of 
Aquileia, from which led the via Gemina now made 
useless by Maximinus and even indistinguishable, he 
thus spoke in his broken Latin :— 

“Attila came like a benignant overlord and you 
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have rejected him. He might have spared you hun- 
ger, massacre, fire, but you know that he pardons 
not his enemies. Stone will not remain on stone in 
this city: not one of the inhabitants shall be saved; 
these streams and these canals will be turned into 
pestiferous pools and all life will flee from these 
fields. Now decide! Attila grants you one day’s time 
te reflect.” 

He had spoken, as his wont was, with a resound- 
ing voice and with an emphasis which he was clever 
in using and in graduating with great effect. 

But there was no reply from the city and all that 
could be seen were the feverish works of prepara- 
tion. 
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PART III 


I 


r “QHE rumor of the promises made by Attila 
; becoming generally diffused, a chorus of 

protests was directed against Lucius Ru- 
finus. He was charged with betraying the genuine 
interests of the city and with jeopardizing its very 
existence by the attachment which he cherished for 
the Emperor. 

Discontent was general, but it was far more out- 
spoken among the country people. It was better to 
yield, since everything was to be gained by yielding. 
The Emperor had abandoned them; even if he had 
not sufficient forces to defend himself. The example 
of the barbarous populations also served as an ex- 
ample; those with characteristic instinct had almost 
without exception gone over to the stronger party. 
The others, few in number as they were, that had 
deluded themselves with the power of Rome had 
been overthrown. 

The outlook was sad enough. Very soon water was 
likely to be lacking or in any case would be con- 
taminated. Horrible-looking creatures circled among 
the marshes and interfered with boat-traffic; hairy 
men, of beast-like forms and movements, buried up 
to their eyes in the mud of the lagoons, breathing by 
means of hollow reeds, shot arrows from their in- 
visible hiding-places. 
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The consternation increased. Flavius Forus had 
vainly asked to be given charge of a part of the 
walls in command of the pagan peasantry. This re- 
fusal exasperated him. There was no security, he 
said, no liberty. The citizens were denied any means 
of defence if it was at the hands of mercenary troops, 
whose fidelity was dubious enough. The appointment 
of Aemilius Verus to the general command of the 
walls made a very bad impression: he had the repu- 
tation of being a fop, of lacking initiative and more 
than all, energy. Thus it seemed that Lucius Rufinus 
was doing everything to compromise the safety of 
the city. 


II 


The limit of time set for the surrender having ex- 
pired, hostilities began. Great quantities of sulphur, 
pitch and oil had been carried up on the walls. But 
the Huns on that first day did not venture to ap- 
proach; they opened the attack from a distance with 
arrows: Attila was not the man to waste endeavors 
with useless loss of life. 

The hail-storm of missiles lasted until evening, 
and the Tribune Aemilius Verus, during an inspec- 
tion of the walls, narrowly escaped being wounded. 
There was no curing injuries from these weapons. 
The Praetor, Lucius Rufinus, having gone to the 
walls, to get an idea of the situation, was greeted by 
jeers as he returned. He pretended not to hear, turn- 
ing his stern calm eyes toward the tumult. He would 
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have liked to use severe measures against the trait- 
ors, but knowing that he had not sufficient power, he 
thought it unwise to withdraw them from the walls. 
He preferred therefore to rely on the force of disci- 
pline and on the patriotism of the better citizenry, 
which would undoubtedly little by little get the up- 
per hand. 

He had hardly gone back to his palace when an 
unexpected event confounded the mutineers. The sky 
suddenly became flame-colored, and crimson vapors 
rose up in billows. With trees felled during the pre- 
vious days the barbarians had erected enormous 
pyres and were attempting to set the city on fire. 

The danger was not fanciful, especially since the 
wind was blowing in the direction of the city. But 
except for the panic nothing serious happened. It 
was even surmised that the Hun King had wanted 
to demonstrate his destructive methods: possibly he 
meant to profit by the confusion and panic to launch 
a sudden attack. 

On the whole this first demonstration had its ef- 
fect; wandering round through the smoke like 
specters, the women of the city, terror-stricken, 
called on the saints for aid and with shrieks and lam- 
entations tried to find lost relatives. The heat and 
the thick atmosphere were oppressive. To quiet the 
clamor, the Christians who had taken refuge in the 
basilica now issued forth in solemn procession. In 
this way Hilarion accomplished his first military 
action, proceeding at the head of an immense throng 
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singing hymns, around the circuit of the walls, in 
order to inspire the defenders with courage. 


Ill 


The procession marched all night and proved to 
be a successful means of stimulating resistance. By 
dawn the volume of smoke, carried in various di- 
rections, showed its fringes golden in the sun and 
scattered into diaphanous plumes. Courage came 
back to all. Emerging from the murk, the dusky mass 
of the circling walls stretched up into the limpid 
atmosphere its denticulated outlines. Aemilius was 
on the battlements, going from one glacis to another; 
he had not closed his eyes throughout the night. He 
comforted himself with the thought that the bar- 
barian troops had the reputation of not being par- 
ticularly skilful in the use of heavy artillery. But 
suddenly his attention was attracted by a waving of 
compact masses approaching from the distance: the 
rays of the sun were reflected from them, giving the 
impression of the sparkling of billows when they 
rise and fall in the light. 

It was a countless multitude which with savage 
yells was coming to hurl itself against the walls. 
Once more the arrows flew as thick as fog: its pur- 
pose was to paralyze the movements of the defend- 
ers of the walls, while a part of the Hun army had 
been given the task of filling up the moat, by throw- 
ing in a vast quantity of tree-trunks and of earth 
which they had gathered the night before. 
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Aemilius Verus looked on with consternation. It 
was now the second day of the siege and the moat 
was in large measure filled up. Very speedily the im- 
pact of yonder towers would be directed full at the 
gates and at the walls. The legionaries worked fever- 
ishly; and some of them, advantageously stationed 
behind the battlements, hurled down vessels filled 
with fire and torches of sulphur and bitumen. 

But these were like drops of water flung into the 
ocean. If they hit the assailants they set on fire the 
rat-skin tunics and caused strange and savage scenes. 

Aemilius Verus had established his headquarters 
at the right of the quadrilateral of the fortification, 
wherefrom he could get a view of the city with his 
face turned toward the sea: on this right flank, at a 
place about half way its length, there stood out 
notable by its size and its whiteness a tower which in 
contrast with the others was built of marble. It had 
been reconstructed from a temple of Jupiter, once 
outside the city limits but later, as the suburbs were 
incorporated into the town, had come to be in line 
with the newer walls. This flank, notwithstanding the 
thick network of canals surrounding it, was, together 
with the side comprised of solid earth, the most ex- 
posed to the danger. Toward the East the city was 
sufficiently protected by the Natissa, which at that 
time did not bathe the walls nor indeed did it until 
756 when a catastrophe, changing the course of its 
waters, made it a tributary of the Isonzo. Taking 
advantage of the estuary of the Natissa the Aqui- 
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leians had dug a sort of wide, deep canal along the 
wall, which as it communicated with the sea ren- 
dered any assault with battering-rams impossible on 
that side; nor did Attila possess movable towers on 
ships capable of supplying this need. 


IV 


The accumulation of various nations, differing in 
customs, language and methods of warfare, imparted 
to Attila’s army a peculiar appearance. Far from 
being a cause of confusion, it became in his hands a 
‘complete and powerful weapon. His genius made use 
of it. The different nations were for him approx- 
imately what in our modern armies are the spe- 
cialized divisions. Thus he had the cavalry among 
his own Huns, the light infantry in the Heruli (from 
Northern Germany), the heavy infantry among the 
Rugi, and so on. But when it came to forming con- 
centrations of Sarmatians and of God’s Accursed, 
their disposition was not so easy. 

There were undisciplined elements, troublesome 
hangers-on, even in the Hun forces. At night they 
would cut the throats of the Huns’ horses, and 
drink their blood, and then there would occur 
sanguinary scuffles. After every battle it came to be 
a regular custom to hurl themselves on the horses 
left on the field and drag them down like lightning 
into the swamps, where the Huns could not regain 
them except by engaging in regular battles. 
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A fortnight had passed and the assaults on the 
walls had already begun! Onegesias had trained a 
corps of artillery which was able to rival the Ro- 
mans themselves in skill. But still Attila was lost in 
uncertain thoughts. He took little stock in the prow- 
ess of his soldiers and relied much more on his polit- 
ical strategy. Roman demoralization, the love for a 
peaceful life characteristic of civilized men, the en- 
mities and dissentions that were tearing the Empire 
into tatters, were elements far more certain than 
barbarian valor. 

In the open field Attila was careful enough about 
running risks, after his political caution had made 
all ways smooth and when other means were be- 
yond hope of realization. He had thus without run- 
ning any hazards obtained concession on concession, 
had humiliated certain emperors and had caused the 
whole world to tremble. He knew better than any- 
one else that his power was builded on fear and: that 
a single failure might compromise him irremediably. 
The idea that he was a demon, an incarnation of the 
spirit of evil, an instrument of God for the punish- 
ment of men only made him smile, but at the same 
time he exerted every effort not to belie it. Exceed- 
ingly crafty in taking advantage of psychological 
as well as of political situations, no means seemed to 
him negligible provided his object might be gained. 

But the defences of Aquileia stumped him. When 
he gazed at those colossal structures, a dull fury 
raged in his soul. Facing him rose the black battle- 
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mented mass swathed in smoke; and a red-hot rain 
was falling on his soldiers. Understanding perfectly 
the fickleness of the barbarian nature, he found it 
impossible not to be troubled in spirit. The Hun had 
carried on war all his life, but he required for doing 
this circumstances suitable for his savage instincts: 
vast spaces, vague and misty horizons, delirious gal- 
lopings, terrifying masses, stealthy maneuvers. The 
methodical, disciplined work of a siege was not 
suited to the barbaric temper. The Huns hurled 
themselves against the walls merely by virtue of that 
irrational obstinacy which was the quintessence of 
their character: a blind, mad obstinacy so different 
from the methodical, uselessly irksome kind! 

Attila well knew the dangers from this state of 
things. If once the spirit of opposition should begin, 
he would be no longer able to count on his army; he 
would even have much difficulty in maintaining disci- 
pline. And meanwhile he had a much greater and 
more remote undertaking: he intended to make a 
raid on Rome. Rome, legendary, magnificent, in- 
tangible, the center of the world, the throne of the 
Caesars: to trample on all this, to sit triumphant on 
its ruins: behold his great dream! Above all to 
revenge himself on the Roman Emperors, who had 
scorned to treat him as their equal, though he had 
founded a vast empire, vaster than their own; and 
this empire, at his single bidding, was ready to move 
as one body for the great vengeance. 

This he had indeed accomplished and in so short 
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a period had been able to assume not merely the 
pride of a barbarian but also that of a great em- 
peror. He had slain his brother Bleda and taken 
possession of his dominion; he had reduced to 
slavery all the neighboring tribes: the majority by 
his cunning, others through threats, still others by 
-leniency. He had proved to their chieftains that he 
was willing to treat with them as equals and con- 
secrated his sovereignty with solemn rites: Ardari- 
cus, king of the Gepidi, and Valamirus, king of the 
Goths, had drunk the blood from his arm and he 
theirs. 

Now he was employing all his astuteness to in- 
timidate and humble the Romans. There was no 
need of his irritating them; all he had to do was 
to keep them conscious of their cowardice. Attila 
for this had never stretched the cord too far: he 
trusted more to diplomacy than to war, and he 
had frequently dropped pretensions such as might 
have brought about inopportune ruptures. It seemed 
better, at a given moment, to content himself with 
such gains as offered; better to humiliate them than 
to get them into a wrong situation; to create in them 
a tradition of relinquishment which would have 
effect later on; and above all never to forget useful 
pretexts, to pretend to ignore them to-day so as to 
take them up again later on, through new gains, 
through fresh humiliations, through causing troubles 
at the Imperial Court, when he knew that they them- 
selves were already greatly troubled. Thus, from tri- 
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umph to triumph every one of his plans had suc- 
ceeded until the previous year... . 


V 


At this moment the thought of Aétius recurred to 
him. True, the year previous, through having made 
a blunder, through having delayed too long in pillag- 
ing, he had been obliged to retreat. . . . Ah! He 
would never pardon Aétius for this defeat! 

Defeat? Was it a defeat? His? No, in no way: he 
had simply gone to get reinforcements. He had re- 
turned bolder, more powerful, more confident than 
ever. On the contrary, Aétius had had the worst of 
it: had never ventured to meet him again and had 
kept on the defensive. 

He was absorbed in these reflexions when Kerko- 
boulos approached him. 

‘Hail to you, O Attila, greatest among the Kings 
of this world. Your devoted servant Kerkoboulos 
has very important things to say to you.” 

Attila made a sign indicating that he might speak; 
and Kerkoboulos, handing him a letter, informed 
him that one of the members of Valentianus’ em- 
bassy had a secret message for him from Onofria. 

Attila read it, then laid it down unconcernedly on 
a stool. 

“Do you put faith in any Roman woman?” he 
asked. 

“On the contrary, I could wish that they were all 
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exterminated: then they would not bring forth any 
more Roman men.” 

Attila smiled. 

‘Should I believe Onofria then? She gives me to 
know that she is ardently desirous of me and that 
personally I am the most beautiful creature that 
could be imagined!” 

“If that be so,” replied Kerkoboulos, “I ought 
to take back what I just said. But this is the first 
time that a Roman woman ever told the truth.” 

“So you believe Onofria is sincere?” 

“It is not that she is sincere; the evidence itself 
of the thing makes it impossible for her to lie.” 

This reply greatly pleased Attila. The idea of be- 
ing flattered by men of such refinement as a Roman 
Emperor, disposed him to indulgence and fo gayety. 

“Tell me, Kerkoboulos,” he added after a mo- 
ment or two, and in voice suddenly becoming inti- 
mate and honeyed, “Is Onofria beautiful ?” 

The Greek had never seen her; nevertheless it did 
not require any great effort to answer that she was, 
so only that the Hun King should not be disap- 
pointed. 

“T do not remember very clearly,” said Attila, 
with evident satisfaction. ‘‘I saw her only once some 
fifteen years ago at Byzantium; but then she was 
very young. Two years later I received her engage- 
ment-ring together with a letter which must be 
among my papers.” 

So saying he took a parchment out of a casket 
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and passed it over to Kerkoboulos. He was evidently 
gratified in being able to prove that he had kindled 
a passion in the Emperor’s sister: it was something 
that gave him new prestige. 

‘And why did you not answer it?” asked Kerko- 
boulos. 

“IT did not respect her,” replied Attila with dig- 
nity. “I wish to strike the Roman Empire, the pride 
of Valentianus, through her. She serves my purpose. 
But is she really beautiful ?” 

In his mind struggled the sensuality of the savage, 
of the arrogant, all-powerful barbarian, with the 
cold and perfidious discretion of the Oriental. 

“Very beautiful,” replied Kerkoboulos. “A mag- 
nificent brunette.”’ 

“But she used to be fair!” 

“Yes, that is so,”*said Kerkoboulos quickly cor- 
recting himself. ‘““Onofria has always had the mania 
for applying cosmetics and these have changed her 
natural complexion. Indeed no one could tell what 
color her hair was originally. But what I said to you 
was told me by servants of the Court who knew the 
secrets of the Imperial boudoirs!”’ 

Attila appeared content with this reply, and went 
no further. To his barbarian mind and instinct these 
methods of Occidental women of enhancing their 
natural beauty rendered them extremely disgusting. 
Like all Orientals he liked only pure and chaste 
women and Onofria’s profligacies inspired him with 
repugnance. 
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“I know it, I know she is immodest,” he observed. 
“But I have told you that I do not respect her. Now 
you share the information that she sent me: that I 
can strike directly for Ravenna, that Valentianus is 
in great consternation, since he knows that it is ill- 
defended and, beyond all this, that he is distrustful 
of Aétius.” 

“Very evident facts, 
ingly. 

“You believe this, do you? Onofria is a Roman 
woman and just as she is unchaste, so is she lacking in 
the sense of honor. She swears she’s eager to see me, 
and thanks me for having waged war for love of 
her. The wretch! She can not understand that she is 
for me merely a pretext! But who can believe a Ro- 
man woman?” 

‘This also is true, O mighty Attila. If one should 
believe in a Roman woman . . .” In saying these 
words he became quite serious and thoughtful, as if 
this problem once fairly propounded, really troubled 
him. 

“Still I believe that it would be to your advantage 
to march in both directions,” he suggested. “‘Grant- 
ing that she is lying, who would venture to dispute 
your course? The Court of Ravenna has less dis- 
inclination to yield to you than it has to be to be- 
holden to Aétius. Ravenna would open its gates to 
you to show Aétius that it can get along without 
him. You know by experience how the Romans of 
to-day fight.” 


” said Kerkoboulos approv- 
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He made a disrespectful gesture to illustrate his 
thought. Attila smiled. 

“True!” he cried. “In one single thing they excel 
—in cowardice. They lie, they beg, they betray; and 
besides that they always have the courage of being 
haughty.” 

He smiled sarcastically. 

“The courage of cowardice!’ suggested the 
Greek. 

“Who is worthier, Attila or Valentianus? And 
why does Valentianus send to Attila men of less than 
consular rank ?” 

“This time, however, he has given you satisfac- 
tion.” 

“He has shown good sense. And why,” he went 
on to ask, “why did he not approve Onofria’s 
choice ?” 

‘He knew that you would refuse her.” 

Attila smiled complacently, pleased beyond meas- 
ure to feel himself flattered like a Roman Emperor. 


VI 


Unknown to Aétius who was away preparing the 
defence along the line of the Po, there had come to 
Attila an embassy from Valentianus to ask him in a 
friendly manner an explanation of what he was do- 
ing and what intentions he had in regard to Augus- 
tus. But the embassy was treated as it deserved. 
Attila was piqued by the poor quality and small 
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number of the gifts sent by Valentianus, blaming 
him among other things for having forgotten sev- 
eral of the higher officers of the Hun army; and con- 
sequently this embassy was assigned to the most 
humble places at the royal banquet, while Onegesias, 
Valemirus and Ardaricus sat in the seats of honor. 

From the general tenor of the embassy Attila 
gathered that Onofria’s information was in substance 
correct. Valentianus was evidently in a great panic. 
The unusualness of the embassy was a certain indi- 
cation of his bewilderment and also of the weakness 
with which he gave way to the most contradictory 
influences. Attila would have been willing enough to 
march against Ravenna, if it had not been for the 
importance in his mind of punishing the arrogance 
of Aquileia. He realized only too well that to leave 
it without punishment would be a serious blot on 
his fame. 

In order to gain time, he replied that he was not 
animated by hostile intention, and merely desired 
to be assured that Onofria, kept a prisoner because 
of her love for him, would be set free. Nor did he 
make any reference to the dowry of his betrothed, 
keeping in mind his intention to demand it at some 
favorable moment, when Valentianus, unexpectedly 
taken at odds, would not be in a position to refuse. 
On the other hand, he begged in a quite conciliatory 
tone, the settlement of the matter concerning the 
vases of Sirmio. 

The dispute over these vases was of some years’ 
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duration and no probability of a settlement of it was 
in sight. During the siege of Sirmio a bishop had 
succeeded in salvaging several sacred vessels, which 
after a series of transfers had come finally into the 
possession of a Roman silversmith. Attila, learning 
of this, demanded that they be turned over to him, 
on the ground that they formed a part of his war- 
loot: if this were not done, he threatened to punish 
either the bishop or the dealer. According to Roman 
law neither of these alternatives was feasible and 
the dispute had been dragging along, furnishing At- 
tila an excellent pretext, every time he discovered 
that the Roman Emperor was in serious embarrass- 
ment, for renewing his demands. 

He utilized Kerkoboulos as his secretary for all 
these transactions, who as far as he could judge of his 
character seized every occasion to stimulate him and 
to aid him. Kerkoboulos knew well that Attila, when 
he had once conceived a purpose, never lost sight of 
it, even if he occasionally found it useful temporarily 
to forget it. So now Kerkoboulos, piqued because 
Valentianus had left him out in the assignment of 
gifts, called Attila’s attention to the matter of the 
vases. 

Attila was fonder of Onegesias than of anyone 
else not only as a secretary and adviser but also 
more than all as his congenial, frank and faithful 
friend. He treated him almost as an equal and even 
accepted criticisms from him. Onegesias was able to 
restrain him and thus, not by inclination but wholly 
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by his inborn sense of justice and uprightness, he 
rendered incalculable services to the Roman Em- 
pire. The Hun King listened gladly to this wise and 
outspoken counsellor, even when he opposed plans | 
suggested by anger or thirst for vengeance. All the 
others were overshadowed by Onegesias: a numerous 
throng of kings and chiefs of barbaric tribes stood 
ready to heed his signal and to obey without a 
whisper of dissent. He never tolerated discussion of 
his orders and he had many times made sport of the 
anarchy that prevailed in the Roman army. 

Some years earlier he had even made an offer to 
Theodosius to help him secure obedience from his 
subjects! 

He was well aware that the Emperors could not 
do as they pleased, that the real men of supreme 
power in the Empire were the eunuchs, who held the 
Emperors as prisoners and assassinated many of 
them so as to snatch away their power. 

But although all this roused his scorn, still nothing 
appealed to him with such enticement as the dream 
of taking his place also in those courts which laid 
down laws for the whole world. His haughty and 
scornful mind knew no other delight than that of 
mighty vengeances, vengeances of destruction and of 
extermination. This overweening vanity was the basis 
of his character; and for the very reason that he 
did not care to be flattered by his own people, he was 
exceedingly sensitive to the adulations of the Ro- 
mans. 
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VII 


Elvidios meantime was planning a hazardous en- 
terprise. 

He has been assigned to the embassy to Agatee 
as interpreter; but the actual motive of this inclu- 
sion was quite different. Attila liked to put Greeks 
and Huns together because of their mutual jeal- 
ousies which he cleverly used for his own advantage. 

Elvidios was attached to the royal bathing es- 
tablishment. From his early youth he had been a 
student of architecture at Byzantium; then he estab- 
lished himself at Sirmio, where he was taken pris- 
oner by the Huns. Onegesias, on coming to know 
him, entrusted him with the building of the royal 
baths, flashing before his eyes the hope of freedom. 
But his constructions, modeled after the Roman 
style, so pleased Attila that he would not think of 
parting with his invaluable architect. Considering 
that he was doing him a great favor—a favor even 
preferable to liberty—he made him director of the 
establishment. From that day Elvidios was obliged 
to bid a final farewell to his dream of freedom. 

And lo! now, unexpectedly he had seen Maxilla 
again. That she had concealed her identity made lit- 
tle difference to him: he was all the same convinced 
that she was Maxilla. The sudden flushing of her 
face and the fixity with which she followed him with 
her eyes were sufficient witness of this. Whatever 
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might be the reasons for her attempt to seem some- 
one else, he felt bound to have an interview with 
her. With that quite special skill that his profession 
had developed in him, he thought out a means of 
getting into touch with her without great danger. 
He could make his way into the city by the aque- 
duct, and since he was a good swimmer he would not 
have to concern himself about the pools that he 
would undoubtedly meet with during his expedition. 
All this, at least in its inception, presented no serious 
difficulties : some might appear later in case he had to 
take the same course several times. But it was not 
important for the time being to think about that. 
The first thing of moment was to talk with Maxilla. 
He had no intention of remaining in Aquileia as a 
fugitive. He knew that Attila would give him no 
peace in any territory, no matter who was its master: 
that when a person affronted Attila, no corner of the 
world was any longer safe against him. Attila was 
capable of yielding the advantages of a victory in 
order to wreak his vengeance, was capable, even 
after making peace with the Roman Empire, of de- 
manding his extradition, no matter how many years 
might have passed. Attila never lost sight of anyone 
that had offended him. 

Owing to the position that he enjoyed in the Hun 
Court, Elvidios was allowed free movement through 
the camp. This increased his desire to make the 
attempt. 

One evening, with apparently absolute unconcern 
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he walked away to visit one of those walled edifices 
which the Romans built for well-houses and which 
served to hold spring-water, or, when placed beside 
a stream, to divert secondary mains. From informa- 
tion which he had cautiously obtained he learned 
that one of these kiosks was to be found to the 
northwest of the main axis of Aquileia: but every 
time he attempted to go there he had met Berich 
on the way and had been obliged to change his 
direction: both of them seemed anxious to avoid 
each other. At last, however, he managed to get 
there unobserved. 

He was not mistaken. The channel of the aqueduct 
was about two meters wide, by one and a half in 
height; and through it flowed a shrunken stream. 
He made his way to it. It was almost pitch-dark, but 
at intervals apertures in the vault gave glimpses of 
the open sky. 

Then he came to a large reservoir. Through a 
number of embrasures let into the walls filtered a 
pallid, bluish light which, falling on the water, gave 
it the appearance of tiny waves of glittering points. 
The water flowed out in several conduits, making a 
confused din, like musical notes imperfectly tuned. 
He struck out into the basin and with some exertion 
managed to swim across. At his right hand set into 
the long wall a stone stairway led up to the roof. 
Elvidios mounted it: it was covered at the top by a 
latticed stone. Using all his strength, he managed 
to lift it and put out his head. He saw that he was 
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in a wide enclosure encircled by a double row of col- 
umns and set in the midst of a grove. 

Concealed by a thicket, he took off his tunic and 
wrung it out. Though it was a mild spring night, he 
felt numb with cold. But he stepped cautiously out 
of the shelter of the trees and sought to get his bear- 
ings. The temple of Belenus was situated in an out- 
lying part of the city, beyond the line of the ancient 
walls. To reach it he had to cross the bridge over 
the stream that led from the center of Aquileia to 
the eastern harbor constructed on the estuary of 
the Natissa. 

The temple, dating from very ancient times, had 
been rebuilt some centuries ere this time, on a splen- 
did platform a hundred meters in length, by about 
fifty in width. It was reached by a covered flight of 
steps and was wholly surrounded by a magnificent 
portico with Corinthian columns. 

The moon in its second quarter was climbing up 
an opal sky. Under its caressing rays the marbles of 
the temple took on new life. The great entrance was 
open. Elvidios mounted the steps. He looked into 
the temple; a lamp with a bluish flame was swinging 
rhythmically at the farther end. The walls were 
lined with marble and enriched with Corinthian 
columns and entablatures. Between each two columns 
was a niche supported by other orders, while the 
upper panels of the walls were frescoed. From open- 
ings under the ceiling a dim light, calm and cool, was 
diffused, vanishing in indefinite shadows. Directly 
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opposite the entrance on a lofty pedestal was the 
statue of the god. 

The light, swinging, came nearer, until Elvidios 
could distinguish that it was carried in a woman’s 
hand. 

He recognized her by her walk. It was Maxilla. 

“Hail to you, Maxilla,’’ he said when she came 
near. “Do you know me?” 

Maxilla was startled. 

“Do you know me?” 

He repeated his question, deliberately imparting 
to his voice a native and familiar tone, the tone of a 
time past and gone. Maxilla, as if turned to stone, 
gazed at him without saying a word. 

“How did you know?” she asked at last, with evi- 
dent effort. ““But come, come out. I must close the 
temple now. We can talk a little while outside.” 

Elvidios followed her; he also was a prey to great 
excitement. He could not explain the great change in 
her: how it had happened that Maxilla, once rich, 
beautiful, ambitious, had been brought down to per- 
form such work as this. 

‘And how did you ever . .. ?” 

“Not now,” she exclaimed, glancing around? 
“But you; Elvidios, tell me rather, how in the 
Worlds ee 

Maxilla’s amazement at seeing his Hun garb was 
really not less than his had been at the sight of her. 

Passing around the whole temple, they found 
shelter in the grove, where a few seats, hidden 
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among the shrubbery, seemed favorable for a private 
conversation. At that moment a shadowy form cau- 
tiously glided out from among the undergrowth 
and crouched down very close behind them. Neither 
of them noticed this. 

Elvidios briefly told the story of his later life and 
then urged Maxilla to do the same. 

“You left me rich and happy,” Maxilla began. 
‘And it is natural that you are amazed. But listen 
to me! I have committed no fault and yet I am a 
fugitive: my wealth has been lost; my father is 
ruined. A Hun saw me at Byzantium one day and 
begged Theodosius to give me to him in marriage. 
My father, notified by the Eunuch, Chrisafios, told 
me the grievous news. ‘You must obey,’ he said, ‘half 
of my property is at stake.’ I made no reply but be- 
gan to tremble. I knew that if I refused, he would 
be lost. Then you disappeared without leaving any 
word. This fact seemed favorable to my father who 
would thus be spared crossing my inclination. So I 
was disposed to make this sacrifice for his sake. But 
just at the moment when I thought I had made up 
my mind an idea came to torture me. I said to myself, 
‘Ought I to renounce my life, my happiness, to shud- 
der in the embrace of a brute? Another evil thought 
mingled with these natural reflections: this was that 
my father, though he pretended to be a devout 
- Christian, nevertheless led a dissolute life. He had in 
spite of all morals another wife in Athens and also a 
son older than I, whom I had never seen. And this 
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man who was so given over to his passions expected 
me to renounce all liberty. I persuaded myself that 
by fleeing I should not involve my father in any way, 
since he could not be responsible for me when I was 
once out of his control. So I changed my name, my 
costume, everything, and came here where I hope 
to remain undetected. Now Theodosius is dead, and 
Marcianus from all accounts is not so base; still if 
Attila should learn that I am still living, he would 
pull down the wall to get me and punish me.” 

“What was that Hun’s name?” 

“Blitha.” 

“T know him. He is out yonder under the walls of 
Aquileia. But how unhappy I am, Maxilla! I hoped 
to bring you with me to Attila’s camp.” 

He remained silent, pensive, melancholy: he was 
thinking of the risk he was running, of the enormous 
odds against him, of the hope that had guided him. 
And now he had found Maxilla again, the light of 
his eyes, his sweetheart, his beloved! What joy and 
at the same time what torture! What would he not 
give now to stay with her? 

Some twigs moved with a slight rustle. Maxilla 
gave a start. It was the breeze blowing from the sea! 
The moon, riffling in the midst of the sky, poured 
over the temple a flood of silver. 

“My dear Elvidios,” she exclaimed, endeavoring 
to seem calm, “do you not see that I can never more 
be yours ?” 

“What ? What ?” he exclaimed with a start. ‘““What 
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did you say, Maxilla? Tell me that you were not in 
earnest, tell me!” 

“Call me Axia, I beg of you. And I must repeat, 
I am not jesting. I yield to my destiny. Once the 
soothsayer Gervasos predicted to my father that I 
should be the wife of a god, and in truth neither 
he nor I could understand how this could ever come 
about. But I see now how facts have justified him.” 

“Ah, you are jesting, you are jesting.” 

“I am not jesting; no. Do you suppose I created 
this state of things? Everything, it is plain to me, has 
happened through destiny. Would you wish me to 
commit a sacrilege?” 

“So then you believe in the gods?” 

“T do indeed. Are not these very vicissitudes that 
I have suffered a proof that there exists something 
beyond our knowledge, something superior? What 
relation could there be between that soothsayer and 
these events so distant and yet so involved with his 
words? And do you not perceive that in events in 
general man’s will has little or no influence?” 

“To tell you the truth, I have many times had the 
same thoughts. But let us dismiss these discussions. 
Do you really mean to insist on your wild purpose?” 

‘Why should it be wild? And who could assure 
me that the offended god would not wreak revenge 
on me? Do you not yourself see that Fate, as if giv- 
ing me a warning of the future, has brought around 
us this inextricable network of obstacles?” 

She spoke thus, trying to convince him, but she 
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was evidently much moved. A few moments earlier 
she seemed to herself perfectly firm in her decision, 
to keep the vow that she had made to her god. . . . 
But now, under his insistent arguments, her will was 
weakening. 

Elvidios on his side had made up his mind. He 
would never return to Attila. It was joy for him to 
be able to live in her presence in Aquileia and he did 
not despair of sooner or later bringing her over to 
his views. 

But that same night, toward dawn, in the tavern 
with a sign depicting a ‘““Tart,” the proprietor of 
which, the Gaul, Antemius, had given him shelter, 
Elvidios was arrested and lodged in the Nautilia 
tower, which at that time was used as a prison. 

Soldiers, secretly notified by Scaurus, had gone 
and surprised him as he slept. 

Elvidios was a prey to conflicting emotions. As 
he was unable to give satisfactory explanations of 
his presence in Aquileia and as he was loath to com- 
promise Axia, his silence, when he was questioned, 
aroused the suspicion that he was a spy. 

Scaurus was not the man to lose such a propitious 
opportunity. At first he thought of surprising Elvi- 
dios and Axia the following night in the temple; then 
he changed his mind. Indeed their innocence would 
have been easily proved and Axia, thus implicated, 
would be more grateful to Elvidios. 

“If I cause Elvidios to be arrested,” he said to 
himself, “‘it is likely that, in order to protect Axia, 
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he will not be able to put up a satisfactory defence. 
On the other hand if he betrayed her, naturally she 
would turn against him.” 

A third possibility—of Elvidios’s remaining ret- 
icent while Axia willingly allowing herself to be 
slandered—-seemed to him more dubious. 


Vill 


During the morning Axia learned the truth. The 
presentiment that had haunted her of late was justi- 
fied, the prophesy became a fact. Then she offered a 
prayer to the god, Belenus. 

“Why, O God, dost thou take such a terrible re- 
venge? Hast thou forgotten that I have been the one 
that put thy temple in order, that adorned thy altar, 
and that every day by my zeal the incense rose be- 
fore thy statue?” 

Then it came into her mind to apply to Coridia. 
This way of safety indeed did not seem to her very 
difficult. That a Greek, enslaved, should seize the 
opportunity of escaping by taking refuge in a hostile 
city was perfectly natural and understandable. It was 
enough that no one was interested in producing other 
motives. But what added to the difficulty of Elvi- 
dios’s position was his refusal to give any informa- 
tion about Attila’s camp on the ground that he was 
not a spy. 

“T am not a spy,” he declared haughtily, when he 
was first interrogated. 
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Coridia understood perfectly all the delicacies of 
the situation and promised to speak to Aemilius 
Verus. 

She went to him and said :— 

“He was one of the four ambassadors that came 
from Attila. I have known him for a long time. He 
is an honorable man and that is why he will not 
betray Attila: but he will not harm Aquileia. You 
must understand his situation, his utter innocence.” 

“But why did he come into Aquileia ?” 

“Private business, my dear man, very personal 
business.”’ 

“That is all I want to know,” replied the dandy 
with perfect courtesy. “I will speak about him to-day 
when I go to the palace of Rufinus. I can assure you 
that if things are as you say, not a hair of his head 
will be injured. At the very worst, for reasons of 
prudence, he will have to be under surveillance.” 

“In this respect you have the power. I only do 
what I am ordered to do.” 

A few hours later Morfidia, the wife of Lucius 
Rufinus, summoned her maid and confidante, Marta. 

“Marta, did you see the embassy that came 
recently?” 

“T did, noble Morfidia.”’ 

“There were four, were there not?” 

“You are right.” 

‘Who was the youngest of the four?” 

‘Do you not remember, noble Morfidia ?” 

“T do. But I wish to be certain on that point. Are 
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you not aware that he is a prisoner in Aquileia? 
Marta, I wish to see him to-day.” 

“T wait your orders, lady.” 

“Very good, my dear. Keep it an entire secret; do 
not let Lucius Rufinus have the least inkling of it. I 
wish to speak to Elvidios this evening.” 

“Where?” 

“You must let him in by the secret door and bring 
him to the upper rooms. Lucius Rufinus by that time 
will be asleep. Marta, I wish absolute secrecy.” 

“T will carry out your orders, my mistress. I will 
look out for everything. Who is guard at the Nau- 
tilia Tower to-night? . . . Pamphilos, Gotha and 
Vindimius. Pamphilos is faithful to you. Gotha can 
be bribed, and Vindimius can be made drunk. The 
one most important for us is Pamphilos.” 

“Then I count on you, Marta,” replied Morfidia, 
dismissing her. 


IX 


The trumpets summoning the faithful to evening 
prayers had just sounded and from the Nautilia 
Tower answered the hoarse horns of the legionaries 
with a tremendous discord of notes. The three 
guardsmen were eating and drinking, even while 
they made the sign of the cross. 

“By all the Saints!” swore Vindimius. ‘“This ras- 
cal has played it off on every one. But how the devil 
did he make his way into the city?” 
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“Can’t you be convinced,” demanded Gotha, who 
was a barbarian and had difficulty in hiding his secret 
sympathies for those of his own race, “can’t you 
be convinced, now, that Attila is not to be trifled 
with? Any one of his soldiers is equal to four or five 
of ours ahd I fear..." 

“Simply because it is clear,” replied Vindimius, 
lifting on high his great hand clutching a bottle of 
red flaming wine, “‘it is clear, I began to say, that At- 
tila is aided by the devil. Can’t you get that through 
your head? And who does not know about it ? Finan- 
cus the Hermit preached about it. You ought to 
hear, some of these evenings, the incantations that 
take place in the Hun camp! The noise of them 
reaches even over here to us, and anyone with sharp 
eyes can sometimes make out the dancing of unclean 
spirits among the torches.” 

“You are crazy,” said Gotha. “But when I was a 
boy I heard tell that the sons of witches have their 
incantations. When they are faced by the cross, 
though, they scatter. But in saying this do you mean 
to deny that they have courage? What do you say 
about it, Pamphilos?” 

“Oh, hush, hush. You talk this way from pride of 
race. Do you see how people are amusing themselves 
performing the war-dance, clad in robes of flame? 
On equal conditions they could not hold out against 
our men. The devil himself is aiding them: I have 
heard others say so. Luckily, as long as Aquileia is 
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Christian they will not make their way in. This is 
what scares them.” 

As he said this he crossed himself, and explained: 

‘The only weapon against such men.” 

Meantime Gotha and Vindimius began to toss 
dice. Vindimius won and took a long drink. 

‘“‘Why aren’t you cheating this evening?” he asked 
of Gotha, with a scornful laugh, while he gulped 
down the wine, the result of his winnings. “If you 
don’t cheat, no god helps you, because you don’t 
acknowledge any.” 

He continued to laugh and to pour down the wine, 
endeavoring to excite Gotha’s envy, displaying the 
brimming bottles granted him by destiny. But Gotha 
that evening remained unmoved and did not even 
take the trouble to curse as his wont was. He ap- 
peared also amused at the ribald and silly gayety of 
his comrade. 

While under the influence of his drink, Vindimius 
again began talking about Attila. 

“Tis said that every evening he is seen skirting 
the walls wearing a fiery halo. The horns of his 
horse can be made out in the light of the flames. This 
horse is really Beelzebub, who has made a compact 
with him to go with him all over the earth and de- 
stroy Christianity.” 

“T’m not afraid of him,” boasted Pamphilos. ‘““The 
other day an old woman sold me a nail from our 
Lord’s cradle: this shields one from all danger. She 
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had another nail which came from the cross but I 
could not afford to buy it—she asked too much for 
rt 

“Give me half of that nail,’ growled Vindimius, 
now half-seas over. ‘My wife is pregnant and it 
might be useful to me. I’ve been told that women 
who see Attila or are marked by him, bring forth 
monsters. Give me half of your nail, Pamphilos. My 
wife is scared blue lest she dream about this Attila.” 

“Tf I were crazy! Do you s’pose I spent my money 
for the convenience of others? God looks after those 
that are able to win him over, you beast.” 

But Vindimius made no answer: he was too 
sleepy. 

“Keep an eye on the prisoner,” he muttered. “He 
is a clever bird of great importance and there’ll be 
the devil to pay if he should escape. If he did, your 
nail would help you out; but who would save me?” 

He had scarcely said those words before he was 
snoring. A wicked smile at that instant distorted 
Gotha’s face. It seemed to say: “See how cleverly I 
have been able to manage things!” 

Just then a woman appeared at the door. She was 
disguised in a dark mantle with the cowl over her 
head: no one could have recognized her. 

A military cloak was thrown over the shoulders 
of Elvidios, and the disguised woman said: 

“Follow me!” 

Pamphilos joined them without a word, though 
he did not forget to give Gotha a final hint. 
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“See to it that he does not wake before we return.” 

“T will look after him as if he were a baby,” re- 
plied Gotha. ‘But you will have time enough.” 

On their way Elvidios tried vainly to get his bear- 
ings. It was pitch dark and he had no definite idea 
of the city. They passed through a confused medley 
of twisted lanes and cross-passages, and this still 
more perplexed him. The guide lighted the way with 
a lantern, the trembling glimmer of which faded out 
only a few steps around them. The city lay buried 
in sleep: not a voice, not a sound. The two strangers 
escorting him exchanged not a single word and this 
naturally added to his confusion and bewilderment. 

After a long walk they reached a humble doorway 
which apparently belonged to a shop. But in a cor- 
ner, behind a door-jamb, an almost invisible open- 
ing led into another room and from that into a cor- 
ridor. He perceived that he was now in a patrician 
mansion, which they had entered by some kind of a 
secret passage-way. 

From the short corridor they emerged into a hall, 
in the very middle of which was a fountain, its gen- 
tle plashing being the only sign of life in the vast 
edifice. Everything else seemed lapped in deep slum- 
ber. The rock that rose in the center of the basin was 
surmounted by a nymph. The whole place gave the 
effect of lordly wealth, all the more since beyond 
the columns that encircled the court could be seen a 
great garden. From the dining-room above could be 
heard the movements of slaves. 
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Resigned to any eventuality, Elvidios looked 
around with calm amazement. A man who had 
joined the party took the lantern, went away and 
soon came back, beckoning them to follow him. They 
all climbed a lateral staircase and then crossing a 
terrace stopped before a doorway leading into a 
room which they entered. This room must have been 
exceedingly spacious judging from the vague and in- 
definite objects in the distance dimly lighted by 
the bluish rays of the lantern. 

Glancing around, Elvidios was filled with amaze- 
ment. To find himself in a luxurious chamber, await- 
ing extraordinary developments, gave a genuine 
piquancy to his situation. One of his two escorts— 
Pamphilos—disappeared; the other, throwing off a 
clumsy dark-colored wrap, emerged as a beautiful 
young woman. Elvidios gazed, as if he were in doubt 
whether or not he was awake, and evidently his 
stupefaction did not escape the lady, on whose lips 
appeared an almost imperceptible smile. Then, with- 
out saying a word, she began lighting the lamps. 

‘Whoever you may be, young lady, tell me where 
I am and what is to be my fate.” 

Marta turned to him her lovely, pensive face, 
made him a sign to excuse her refusal to speak, and 
went on with her work. 

Gradually emerging from the darkness the con- 
fused mass of the furniture began with ever increas- 
ing clearness to develop fine and even magnificent 
outlines. There were cedarwood tables of exquisite 
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grain, tall ivory columns with inlays of precious 
metals, golden statuettes, decorated with gems; on 
the floor were spread great Persian rugs and croco- 
dile skins; a delicious perfume exhaled from the 
petals of flowers all about the room. 

The young woman, drawing aside an amethyst- 
colored portiére, went out, and a moment later from 
a side door concealed in the wall appeared Morfidia 
in all the magnificence of her costume. 

Elvidios started. She advanced slowly, all sur- 
rounded by her aureole, like a flaming fantasm. She 
wore a blond wig in German style and in it sparkled 
a golden dust; her ears were dragged down by the 
weight of two enormous pendants. A tunic of Koos 
silk, tenuous as sea-foam, so that her smooth, fra- 
grant skin shone through it, descended with soft folds 
to her knees. Her eyes were rendered larger by 
bistre; her fingers were loaded with rings; and on her 
white leather sandals glowed two huge rubies. 

“Perhaps she is a goddess,” he said to himself in 
his amazement, while his mind was filled with recol- 
lections of pagan and Christian legends which he 
had learned indiscriminately in his youth. And at that 
moment it seemed to him that she might be one of 
those glittering and impudent queens, voluptuous to 
the verge of delirium and vain even to madness, who 
had so many times been seen, wreathed in iridescent 
clouds, under the Eastern skies, in the far-distant 
regions of diamonds and perfumes. 

The lady was still coming toward him, noiselessly, 
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and at last she almost touched him; then she stood in 
all her sweetness at his side. 

She looked at him without speaking. She was tall 
and beautiful and her flesh was warm. Her arm 
pressed against him; he felt her passionate quiver- 
ing; their eyes met. 

Finally he asked: 

“Are you a spirit, an illusion or a reality?” 

The lady smiled but made no reply. Her tresses 
slowly escaping from their confinement fell down on 
him; under the delicate embroidery her deep eyes 
flamed and a subtle perfume intoxicated him. 

‘Whoever you are, tell me where I am.” 

“Elvidios!” suddenly exclaimed the unknown 
woman, in a sweet and pathetic voice. “I know you; 
I am aware of what you have done; you are in my 
power. I can ruin you and I can save you. Within a 
few days you will be tried. Assuredly you will be 
condemned to death. Everything is lost.” 

She gazed at him as she said these words and sud- 
denly added :— 

‘How strange! So this does not move you at all!” 

“No,” said Elvidios, calmly. “I was prepared 
even for this.” 

“How strange!’’ repeated the lady, gazing ar- 
dently into his eyes. ‘“‘You were prepared even for 
this? Yet you please me! And what passion can have 
driven you to this step?” 

As Elvidios made no answer; she followed it 
up :— 
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“You are silent! You are silent!” 
a wanted to escape from Attila’s camp, that was 
a ae 

She gently leaned against him, breathed into his 
face and enveloped him in her richly-perfumed gar- 
ments. Then she moved away and threw herself 
down languidly on the cushions, folding her arms 
behind her head, gazing at him steadily. It was a 
seductive look, an invitation to take advantage of 
her, a kind of delirium. . . . But it lasted for only 
a moment. 


».« 


Suddenly she arose, furious as a wounded wild 
beast. She bit her lips to regain control of herself; 
her face took on a baleful expression; her lips curled 
in a scornful smile and she cried :— 

“T intended to save you, O stranger. But you have 
failed to defend yourself and I can’t make you. You 
are a spy.” 

“T am not a spy,” returned Elvidios. “If I am 
dressed like a Hun, that is not my fault but Fate’s. I 
wanted to regain my freedom.” 

A cloud passed over Morfidia’s painted face. A 
cold sweat came out and the perspiration, melting the 
pomade, imparted to her cheeks, only a moment be- 
fore so fresh and bright, a dirty purplish discolora- 
tion. The hard expression of her countenance 
made her horrible to look at. Elvidios in amaze- 
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ment witnessed this change in her. The goddess 
had turned into an abominable, sensual, old woman. 
He stood for a moment contemplating her and as 
if trying to be certain of this swift wrecking of an 
illusion. In her mottled cheeks the flabby flesh be- 
gan to show its wrinkles. The red from her rouged 
lips streaked down staining her chin. Under her 
tousled wig here and there could be seen the gray 
of her own hair. 

And meantime she was thinking :— 

“This man has committed no crime and conse- 
quently he will certainly be acquitted. Who could 
punish him for having deserted from the Hun camp? 
But I, on the other hand, have been shown up as I 
am and he has rejected me. Could I try to have him 
condemned? But what certainty have I that I should 
succeed? So it will be better to terrify him, by offer- 
ing him a possibility of escape, which he would have 
to accept with gratitude.” 

So she said :— 

“Still I wish to save you, O stranger. Assuredly, 
if you remain here, you will not escape your sen- 
tence: they will not believe you and they will be 
right, O stranger . . . On the other hand, I will 
afford you a means of escape . . .” 

“Vou ay 

Elvidios gazed at her with wide-opened eyes, full 
of amazement and gratitude. 

“Yes. I! As the news of your being here has not 
been divulged as yet, it is a comparatively easy mat- 
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ter. All day tomorrow I will keep you concealed, 
while the magistrates will be made to think that you 
have escaped. In the evening you will slip away 
from here. I myself will provide you with the ship. 
But tell me how you managed to enter the city.” 

Elvidios explained everything; and, overcome 
with gratitude, he even mentioned Axia’s name. 

‘You are generous,” he exclaimed. “I owe to you 
my life. But I beg you, O Queen, not to deprive her of 
your regard. May I count on your pity?” 

These words caused a joyous surprise to come into 
Morfidia’s face, something like an expression of 
satisfied vanity as if she had completed an act of 
vengeance. But at the same time her hatred of that 
other woman so beloved and so happy poisoned her 
satisfaction. 

“Think of yourself for the present,” she said with 
a stern reproof. “You are too imaginative, young 
man; since you are not as yet out of danger. As to 
her, for the present she is running no risk.” 


XI 


While he waited for the return of Pamphilos with 
the prisoner, Gotha began to be worried. He had not 
drunk very much that evening; but still drowsiness 
overcame him. 

Just as he was on the point of dropping off to 
sleep, he heard the voice of Pamphilos. 

He opened his eyes wide. 
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‘“Fe’s gone, my boy!” exclaimed Pamphilos, who 
noticed his comrade’s surprise. ““Now we are ruined. 
That demon did it in the dark. Oh, if you knew how 
I’ve been hunting for him!” 

“You're a villain!” replied Gotha. ‘Expect me to 
swallow that, do you? You took a bribe; that ex- 
plains everything. But you may be sure I have no 
intention of going to prison for your sake. You get 
something out of it at any rate.” 

“Listen, you hound!’’ screamed Pamphilos, rais- 
ing his clenched fist; “if you dare say such a thing 
again, Ill crack your skull for you!” 

“TI know it can’t please you to hear things like 
that.? 

“What do you mean?” 

“T say, if I had done what you have done, I should 
be able to do what you are doing.” 

yy ou ate” a> rascal, sa¥-wretch, a) cheapjack aa 
MISerc ccs.” 

‘To your post! I should have said the same to 
you.” 

““Impudent !” 

‘Even that name I should have applied to you.” 

Then Pamphilos could no longer control himself 
and he started to attack Gotha furiously. But Gotha, 
who had no desire to fight with him, essayed to calm 
him :— 

‘Tell me what I can do to get out of this, for I 
am not to blame and I will pretend not to know any- 
thing about it.” 
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“I was just thinking about that.” 

“And if you want to make any objection, since you 
are a Christian, remember that my purse hasn’t any 
way of stretching.” 

“There now! If we go on in this way, we shall 
spoil everything!’ exclaimed Pamphilos. ‘Really I 
am not afraid at all.” 

“Yes, you have the nail to protect you. If I had a 
nail like the one you have, I should have as much 
courage as you.” 

At that instant Vindimius’s snoring was heard 
louder than usual. 

‘He has been drinking like a lord,” said Gotha. 

And he hurried to drain the wine still remaining in 
the bottle which Vindimius had not succeeded in 
emptying. 

“Do you want to hear my idea?” he said to Pam- 
philos. “Let us lay all the blame on him. If we once 
agree that the escape took place while it was his turn 
to watch, he will have no way of defending himself. 
He being tipsy, nothing would be more likely that 
some friend of the prisoner should take advantage 
of it to filch the key from his pocket.” 

“Do you think that story would go?” 

“Sure it will. In fact everything is against him. If 
you and I stand together in our statements, he will 
be found guilty of being drunk.” 

With a triumphant gesture he raised the bottle on 
high and gazed at its ruby clearness shining through 
the light. 
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“From thee, O wine,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I have all 
my life long been benefited. If as they say God were 
not one god, I should propose to worship thee also.” 

“You are not the only one to have that thought! 
Many others through all time have had the same 


~ idea.”’ 


“Do you mean it?” 

“Yes, I do indeed. The people of old called it the 
god Bacchus.” 

“T am an ignoramus,” replied Gotha, shrugging 
his shoulders. “But I don’t care a fig. And you, Pam- 
philos, though you know so much, yet you are obliged 
to take the same job as I do.” 

“But I follow it honestly.” 

Gotha laughed heartily. 

“You! ha! ha! ha! if we were to be compared! 
my dear fellow! . . . This one is here instead, the 
sap-head. He is the one! All the worse for him, be- 
sides !”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders cynically and wakened 
Vindimius with a hateful expression. 

“Where is the prisoner ?” 

But Vindimius, instead of answering, tried to get 
a better position on his hay-sack. 

‘Wake up, you dog! Where is the prisoner ?” 

Vindimius rubbed his eyes and stared a long time, 
as if trying to remember. “The prisoner! The pris- 
oner! Where is the prisoner? What do I know 
about the prisoner?” 
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But Gotha yelled louder than ever and called 
Pamphilos to witness. 

“Where is the prisoner?” shouted Pamphilos in 
his turn. 

“What do I know about it?” replied Vindimius in 
amazement. 

‘“‘We put him in your charge.” 

“When?” 

“What a soldier!” cried Gotha, “what a sentinel 
who can not account for what has been entrusted 
to him, for what happened during his watch! What 
will happen to you? Vindimius, you have two wit- 
nesses of your drunkenness. Why, they might even 
believe that you were a traitor!” 

Vindimius, who was still not master of himself, 
stared at the two men, utterly unable to comprehend 
what they were talking about. He remembered noth- 
ing. He could only realize that he was in a terrible 
predicament. 

“So then I am ruined, am I?” he asked at last in 
a tearful voice. 

“Lucky you are that we can bear witness to your 
being drunk. That will soften the judges. But to 
think of your letting the prisoner escape! O Vindi- 
mius, that will seem unbelievable.” 

Vindimius began to realize the terrible seriousness 
of the mistake he had made. 

“My God!” he cried, “I have sinned. I have let 
my bad habit get the better of me! O my God!” 
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He slumped down on a stool and broke out into 
sobs. 

“Oh, I am ruined, I am ruined!” 

He seemed to have lost his mind, and was unable 
to say anything else. 


XII 


It was late at night when a young woman was ad- 
mitted into the house of Scaurus. 

“Tt was time you came, Ione,’’ exclaimed Scaurus, 
advancing to meet her. “I have just sent a slave to 
look for you, because I was worried at your delay.” 

Ione smiled. 

“This is not the first undertaking nor the most 
difficult that I have tried to fulfil. Aemilius Verus is 
in my hands; he sleeps like a log and suspects noth- 
ing. . . . Besides he would jump into the fire for 
love of me. Everything has been arranged most 
cleverly. Within a few hours the city will be in the 
hands of the Huns.” 

Scaurus gazed at her curiously, for this young 
woman was an enigma to him. She was fair, tall, 
very beautiful, and all the young men in Aquileia 
were in love with her. The older women were rivals 
in showing their devotion to her; this was because 
Ione had been at Court at Ravenna and this in itself 
was sufficient to make her an object of fear. 

“Have you ever seen him?” 
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“Whom ?” 

“Him!” 

“Yes,” replied Ione calmly, and as if to make him 
understand, ‘‘But be assured I have not feared him 
so much. He has always treated me with great re- 
spect and liked to have me talk about Onofria.” 

“Is it true that she is in love with him?” 

“Onofria does not know what love is; she is con- 
cerned only with her caprices, points of etiquette, 
vengences. She hates Valentianus and his Court, be- 
cause she likes her amusements and detests being 
under control: all her so-called mad doings originate 
only from the desire she has to bother the Court. 
She lives for that one thing and for that one thing 
she consented to become Attila’s wife. And I cer- 
tainly do not criticize her.” 

Perceiving that Scaurus was now all ears, she went 
on: 

“Do not for a moment think that I am naturally 
wicked. Possibly it was my destiny to appear so, but 
I am certain that I was not until a few years ago. 
Listen: 

“T was Onofria’s inseparable companion, for we 
were of the same age. I shared in all her diversions 
and I noticed her gradual demoralization; but I 
was never contaminated. I was present at all her 
debauches, and they did not appeal to me. Onofria 
appeared devout in public, but in private she was 
quite the opposite. I did not lose regard for her on 
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moral grounds either: but merely because in every- 
thing she did, she was extravagant and unrestrained, 
and I clearly saw how it was degrading her. 

“One day Valentianus came to Byzantium, and he 
had scarcely laid his eyes on me, before he began 
to beset me. I was in ecstasies, not because I loved 
him but because I had an overweening opinion of 
myself, and his attentions flattered me. He was keen 
enough to see that my vanity was my weakness and 
so, redoubling his solicitations, he got the better of 
my pride. As soon as he had possession of me, he 
suddenly changed. From that time he left me with 
barely a farewell. 

“T said nothing, because my native pride prevented 
me from showing what I felt. When I saw him 
again at Ravenna, we pretended that we had never 
met before. My hatred of him seethed within me for 
a long time; my vengeance was a long time in find- 
ing its path. It was not difficult for me to get into 
agreement with Onofria, for she too hated him, be- 
cause, as I have told you, she preferred to enjoy her- 
self and would not be under control. Valentianus 
is a hyprocrite, and hides his baseness under fault- 
less manners. 

“As you have guessed, I made every effort to be 
introduced to Attila. Attila was Valentianus’s bit- 
terest enemy: so I wanted to be his. He is bad, he is 
cruel, he is boastful and consequently he is also 
deeply vile: but he was the only one who could re- 
yenge me on Valentianus and his very qualities made 
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him able to succeed. So I went to Attila in spite of his 
deformities. Just like Valentianus, no sooner did he 
see me than he began to lay siege to me and did his 
best to possess me. He lavished a world of attentions 
on me just as Valentianus did. This only disgusted 
me. I said to myself, “This is not worthy of Attila’ 
and to him I said, ‘O, Attila! make no attempt to 
have me, because you would be making a great mis- 
take.’ 

“Attila did not break out into a storm of fury; 
quite the opposite. He said to me gently: ‘Here you 
are allowed to do as you think best and no one shall 
touch a hair of your head.’ He had discovered that 
I might be useful to him in another way.” 

She had hardly spoken these last words when a 
great uproar was heard. Scaurus turned white; he 
gazed at Ione and, to his amazement, could not dis- 
cover the slightest trace of emotion in her face. She 
merely asked him: 

“Have you made any arrangements in case of fail- 
ure? Is everything prepared for flight?” 

“Everything is ready and has been since twilight.” 


Xi 


The smoke, the flashes of light, and the beginning 
of the assault caused alarm through the city. 
The streets were filled with people; whole families 
rushed out from their habitations and sought the 
basilica. At such moments no one cared to remain 
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alone, because the common lamentation was con- 
soling. 

Since the experiment of the procession had been 
proved useful, Hilarion decided to try it again that 
night. The procession resulted in checking the trou- 
bled flood of panic and it had an excellent effect 
also on the soldiery for whom, without their par- 
ticipation, it summoned the Lord’s aid. 

Suddenly then the vast tumultuous host, under 
Hilarion’s leadership, was made into an orderly 
stream of praying humanity. 

They marched along in silence and in good order, 
like a tranquil river, an awe-inspiring multitude of 
faces with feverishly anxious eyes, expectant of one 
unarmed man’s assuring the safety of all. 

Hilarion was at the head and just behind him a 
devout assistant bore an enormous crucifix, which 
reflected the light of the torches on the throng in 
a tossing spray of scintillations. Then came monks 
in tunics and dark cloth mantles; the “widows of 
God” in black gowns, and the vergine sacre in pur- 
ple veils; then the deacons and deaconesses in white 
confirmation robes, penitents clad in sackcloth and 
dusted with ashes. 

Emerging from the basilica of Theodosius, the 
procession marched around the walls, starting from 
the quarter near the Natissa. It had completed about 
one half of the circuit and had reached the neigh- 
borhood of the ancient temple of Jupiter, when the 
first ranks of the barbarians appeared under the 
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walls. One of the secret gates had been found mys- 
teriously left unbarred, and through this the great 
current of the invaders was beginning to seep in 
unobserved. 

At this precise moment the head of the procession 
came out into the open space of the temple. 

The barbarians, struck with superstitious terror, 
stopped to look. Deliberately approaching them 
came a long-stretching throng, bearing candles, and 
in front marched Hilarion in a cloud of incense. Im- 
mediately behind him was borne the great glittering 
crucifix, surrounded by a diaphanous nimbus, and 
seeming to make a constituent part of his body. 

The Hun soldiers gazed in terror as this fantastic 
host in its brilliancy, like a fabulous dragon, moved 
toward them. The colored candles, the priestly robes, 
the purple stoles, the silver candelabra all together 
blended in a weird and overpowering whole. 

Those weaponless men advanced with deliberate 
step, in perfect order, their eyes lifted heavenward 
and their hands high extended; their faces expressed 
an awe-inspiring serenity. A gentle light radiated 
from their eyes—a light which seemed to work a 
mystic charm. The candelabra and the incensories 
swung rhythmically, weaving festoons of delicate 
vapors, and a melody rose sweetly into the air, like 
the chanting of beings invisible and yet present in the 
throbbing of the atmosphere. 

The barbarians looked on paralyzed with panic. 
The procession still came on like an enormous mon- 
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ster; it spread out, it grew in size; its scales glit- 
tered; at its head waved a flaming circlet behind 
which moved strange and gigantic forms. 

Some of the barbarians huddled into corners, try- 
ing to make themselves as small as possible; the tor- 
rent of the invaders hesitated, paused. Then some 
of them, nearest to the gate, essayed to escape. It 
was a sort of signal. The whole mass hurled them- 
selves in dismay back on the foremost ranks and in 
great confusion fled to the open plain. 

The gate was quickly closed; the citizens mounted 
the walls, offering their aid to the legionaries in 
hurling a deadly rain of missiles on the disorganized 
fugitives. Meantime through the city the news of 
Hilarion’s latest miracle spread like wildfire. 

The people crowded around him wanting to kiss 
his hands, his feet, even the hem of his robe; they 
tossed kisses from the finger-tips to the cross. 
Henceforth it was not permissible to doubt that the 
Huns were demons, the sight of the cross having 
been enough to put them to flight. Many went so far 
as to declare that they had seen horns on their heads 
and tongues of fire playing around them. 

But Hilarion, giving his people renewed assur- 
ances, begged them to bow in gratitude before God, 
making them understand that any worship of his 
person might offend Him. 

“T was not the one that saved you,” he said. “It 
was the cross; it was your prayers. Your faith has 
moved the Almighty. We can no longer doubt his 
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grace, O Aquileians. Your eyes have seen the mir- 
acle; you have been saved by the Infinite Good 
Will.” 

And since the public did not refrain wholly from 
idolatry, he added: 

“What could I do, I, the humblest of God’s serv- 
ants, helpless and weak, what could thousands of 
little children, their eyes filled with tears, thousands 
of women and old men, if the Omnipotent had not 
been kind to us? All He had to do was to open his 
eyes, all he had to do was to breathe, and behold! 
they were scattered like dust; they fled like the 
wind.” 


XIV 


Axia was unable to learn anything about the fate 
of Elvidios, because the turmoil of those days pre- 
vented Coridia from speaking with Aemilius. After 
what had taken place, the polished Tribune, deeply 
wounded in his pride, avoided being seen. The city 
had been saved through the devotion of Hilarion; 
he himself had no part in it. 

On the other hand, Scaurus, that same night, vexed 
at heart by his failure, was busily engaged in oblit- 
erating all traces of his plot. The debit and credit 
of that day were not cheering to him. Elvidios had 
succeeded in effecting his escape, his strategem, pre- 
pared with so much foresight, had utterly failed; 
possibly Ione was under suspicion and at any mo- 
ment he himself might be. As a culminating blow, 
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that dog of a Hilarion had become the most in- 
fluential personage in Aquileia, and the pagan fac- 
tion would be certain to feel the reaction. 

He held one advantage in this complication of 
events: Elvidios’s ring, which Marta had brought 
him the evening previous. She had secured it when 
she accompanied him to the house of the mariner, 
Lykaon, who was to provide him with a suit of his 
own clothing and to enroll him in a crew in his own 
place. 

Scaurus was engaged in sealing with this ring a 
letter-tablet, on which he had written certain char- 
acters, when suddenly he noticed the shadow of some 
one above his head. 

“Who are you?” 

“T wanted to surprise you,” said Marta, with a 
simulated smile. And at the same instant she had this 
thought: ‘“This is why he wanted Elvidios’s ring! He 
hoped to entrap Axia by means of it. . . . Doubt- 
less: this will hurt me. But look out lest he should 
suspect my knowing the contents of his letter!” 

“Have you been here long?” demanded Scaurus. 

“No, indeed! I just this instant came in!” 

Later, when she reached home, Morfidia said: 

“I have been expecting you a long time, 
Marta . . . But what is the matter with you? You 
look as if you wanted something. Do you need any- 
thing? Remember, you may ask any favor and I will 
be glad to grant it to you.” 

And Marta thought: ‘How shabbily Scaurus has 
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treated me! And, on the other hand, how grateful 
Iam to Morfidia!”. . . 

And suddenly her conscience began to prick her: 
she had been the accomplice in incredible crimes; she 
had associated herself with a ferocious and inhu- 
manly baleful man. He had fascinated her, seduced 
her, blinded her by holding a purse before her eyes; 
he had taken from her all her purity, her innocence; 
all the good principles in which she had been trained 
by old Mauranes. 

As her throat swelled with sobs, she tried to con- 
trol herself, nervously clutching her face in her 
hands. But it was wholly in vain. This was a for- 
tunate crisis: her tears were like a purifying bap- 
tism: they freed her mind from a heavy load and 
seemed to restore her cheerfulness and innocence. 
The experiences of her life soon appeared in a dif- 
ferent light. She felt that she was more unfortunate 
than guilty, more a creature of accident than of 
actual wickedness. Perhaps there was still time for 
her to save a victim; perhaps many wrongs might 
still be counteracted. Gradually as these possibilities 
dawned on her mind, it seemed as if chains fell from 
her body, and she was by degrees lifted into another 
atmosphere. 

The wound to her pride, the keen desire for ven- 
geance, which had been the initial impulses toward 
this sudden repentance yielded little by little to other 
thoughts. She wanted to rescue other victims; she 
wanted to save them from further sufferings, since 
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now she was in a position to understand them. She 
realized that she no longer loved Scaurus; she even 
felt that she detested him: and she understood the 
devilish smile with which he commented on the 
teachings of Hilarion in the basilica, where Marta 
had heard them in company with Morfidia. She was 
now capable of realizing what Scaurus had endeay- 
ored in every way to ridicule before her. The truths 
taught by Hilarion were so consoling! 

Consequently she made up her mind to go to him 
straightway and ask his advice. And when, in the 
evening, she came back from her conference with 
him she knew she was a different being. Hilarion had 
comforted her. 

“Do not weep for your faults,” he said to her; 
“try rather to repair the wrongs that you have done 
and vow to God that you will change your life.” 

How different the hermit was from all the others! 
He did not intimidate her with threats of punish- 
ment; he did not terrify her with visions of Hell; he 
did not prescribe for her humiliating penances or 
tears or fasts. Henceforth she was to do good to 
others; lo! that was what he said: he asked only for 
penitence and then granted absolution. 

The same evening she went to Axia and asked 
her: “Whither are you bound, O noble Axia?” And 
when Axia seemed confused, possibly fearing some 
painful news, she continued: “I am not indeed the 
bearer of ill tidings. But listen to me. I know where 
you are intending to go, O noble Axia. He did not 
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write you that letter, for he is now safe, far away 
from Aquileia. Scaurus robbed him of his seal and 
has laid a trap for you. You see I know all about it. 
Do not be anxious any more about your friend, but 
rather think of your own safety. You are in danger 
both from Attila and from Scaurus; they are plan- 
ning to harm you. Come, O noble Axia; you will find 
a safe refuge. Come quickly so that they will lose all 
trace of you!” 

And perceiving that Axia still hesitated, she re- 
lated to her everything exactly from the treachery 
of her servant to the flight of Elvidios. 

“Now is the time for you to think about yourself,” 
she said in conclusion. “Beware of the servant of the 
temple: he is a spy for Scaurus. Almost all the lead- 
ers of the pagan party are only his tools.” 

Thus Marta persuaded her to seek for the pro- 
tection of Hilarion, at the basilica, where no one 
would venture to molest her or even be able to dis- 
cover her whereabouts. 


XV 


Just as Scaurus had anticipated, the ill-feeling in- 
creased as day followed day; little by little the sus- 
picion that there had been a betrayal gathered con- 
firmation. After the thanksgiving to the Almighty, 
a movement was set on foot to discover and punish 
the guilty. The thought that a new plot might be 
hatching unmolested through the villainy of a sim- 
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ilar monster of wickedness weighed on the popular 
mind like an incubus. The idea was terrifying. The 
gates of the wall of ‘“The Amphora” had been found 
mysteriously unlocked; at least they were so left that 
they would have yielded noiselessly without rousing 
resistance and without causing an alarm to sound. 

Lucius Rufinus, as was natural, was sufficiently 
filled with apprehensions. Aemilius Verus was loth 
to show himself, thoroughly convinced as he was of 
being at fault in all this trouble. He attributed the 
clandestine entrance of the Huns to the lack of 
watchfulness on the part of the legionaries, and 
consequently he had worked with redoubled zeal in 
disciplining his forces. 

This constant terror was paralyzing to the city, as 
it diminished the power of resistance. There spread 
a vague feeling that all struggle was useless, that 
they were subject to mysterious and malignant pow- 
ers: that some sinister influence hung over all. They 
were more and more instant in their devotions but 
there was a weakening of faith. Traitors were at 
work in the city and the knowledge of this sufficed 
to destroy serenity. They were weary of their des- 
perate heroism and ominous shadows rose on the 
horizon. 

Those of less faith were enraged with Lucius 
Rufinus and blamed him for having brought about 
this tragic situation. If he had come to a friendly 
understanding with Attila, leaving the Emperor out 
of the account, Aquileia might have been spared. As 
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a recognition of this fidelity what had the Emperor 
done? He had sent a few words of perfunctory com- 
mendation, but at the same time he had made haste 
to withdraw a large part of the fleet, merely look- 
ing out for his own defence in Ravenna. No grain 
had been coming in for a long time and the city was 
suffering. Trade on the Adriatic was greatly reduced 
because the pirates, taking advantage of the actual 
state of things, were out plundering far and wide. 
Summer was approaching with its great heats, but 
without hope of harvest. The people, right or 
wrong, were more and more indignant with the au- 
thorities and looked for all their advantages from 
some change, no matter what. Thus, in this case 
also, no other scapegoat having been provided, all 
their resentments were finally concentrated on the 
Governor: he being doubly culpable, first for having 
begun the war and secondly for having: carried it on 
badly. 

Scaurus was full of spite; he dashed about, like 
an evil spirit in the throng, with his eyes always 
watchful, with his ears pricked up at every whisper, 
with his eyebrows frowning. His failure in the last 
plot directed against Axia had been for him a new 
stab: and the suspicion flashed through his mind that 
Marta had taken a hand in it. 

At the temple of Belenus it was rumored that the 
priestess was ill; and Scaurus, desiring that little no- 
tice should be taken of her absence, was meditating 
the substitution of some one else. 
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Though living in this constant sense of danger, 
he had no other thought than to pick up all the 
tittle-tattle, watching carefully every possible clue 
that might bring about the discovery of the real cul- 
prit. Concentrating all his powers on one effort he 
succeeded in circulating all sorts of ridiculous ru- 
mors, but he could not manage to throw off by this 
means the investigation which was agitating so 
many minds. 

He was under perpetual apprehensions. Every 
day some new perplexity arose. Citizens kept com- 
ing to allege some fact which might bear on the be- 
trayal and finally some one described the height 
and gait of certain persons who, shortly before the 
irruption of the Huns into the city, had been seen 
skulking around near the secret gate. There was a 
report concerning a woman who had been noticed 
that very same evening running headlong down cer- 
tain streets and talking in an unknown language 
with a strange accent. There was no doubt that At- 
tila had spies in the city, and it was more than prob- 
able that they were concealed in some patrician 
mansion and possibly even in the pagan temple. 

Scaurus noted that these reports were becoming 
more and more insistent, and he felt as a man would 
on finding himself surrounded on all sides by a 
rising tide. Rumors grew ever more threatening and 
details became more exact; light began to emerge 
from chaos. 

Then he feared that he was lost. Within a brief 
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time and in all likelihood the truth would come forth 
in its finality. He wondered, also, if Aemilius Verus 
had not already begun to harbor suspicions of Ione. 
But he decided to take time by the forelock. It being 
impossible for him to stop the inquiry, he bethought 
himself of throwing off the scent, of finding a vic- 
tim whom the people might sacrifice in wreaking 
their blind fury. 

Desperation suggested a bold stroke. He held 
certain threads: skilled in expedients, he would be 
able so to tangle the skein that it would be quite im- 
possible to straighten it out. 

Understanding as he did the instincts and moods 
of the masses he realized that he might expect 
everything from such a stroke of audacity and that, 
on the other hand, if he let the moment go by he 
might be irretrievably lost. 

As he wandered around the Forum which was 
swarming with idlers and malcontents, the curses 
that he heard leveled against Lucius Rufinus sud- 
denly brought a great light into his mind. At that 
moment he clearly saw the way that he must take 
and picked out the victim that it was easiest for him 
to suggest. 

Then he boldly stepped forward and thus spoke: 

“You are seeking the traitor, O Aquileians. That 
there is a traitor is certain; of course there is! I 
swear it is so! How would it have been possible 
otherwise for such a sudden and noiseless irruption? 
And I tell you also that this traitor is living in your 
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midst, that he is near by, and holds your fate in his 
hands eas 

All eyes were stern, all faces were threatening, 
all minds were tense with determination. He pro- 
ceeded: 

“Can it be that the name does not occur to you? 
Three days ago, O Aquileians, a servant of Attila 
made his way into the city, at night-time. It was I 
who discovered him: it was I who caused him to be 
seized. The guards will confirm what I am telling 
you. This man was about to be sentenced and in- 
stead . . . but do I need to tell you, O noble citi- 
zens of Aquileia? . . . This man has been per- 
mitted secretly to make his escape. Speak out, O 
Gotha! speak out and witness openly that you were 
present when this shame took place! Speak out, O 
Lykaon, and tell how you lent this man your sailor 
garments! The orders, O Aquileians, came from 
higher up and everything was done in secret. Do I 
need to mention the name?” 

‘Death to Lucius Rufinus! Death to the traitor!” 
began to be shouted from all sides. 

“Be calm, O noble people of Aquileia!” urged 
Scaurus with an air of great moderation. “Be calm! 
Who makes the accusation? Is it I? Is it any man? 
To be sure, I have the proof of what I state, but 
no one can be condemned without a legal hearing.” 

His eyes gleamed as he looked mystically toward 
heaven. 

“Oh, divine Justice! how marvellous that no one 
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escape from thee!” Then again addressing the 
throng: 

“Thus, O noble people of Aquileia, I have seen 
your children weeping, your men anxious, terror and 
desolation in many houses. And from yonder pal- 
aces, from yonder temples, from yonder magnificent 
basilicas, where our superiors have shown their 
power in tangible forms, there would not be at this 
moment anything left except ruins. I shudder to 
think of you! Ah, noble people, permit me to refrain 
from further argument. It is too painful for me.” 

Once more a tremendous, terrifying shout arose 
from the people and was taken up, spreading like a 
billow of sound, all over the city! 

“Let Lucius Rufinus be sentenced! Let Lucius 
Rufinus be brought to trial!” 

In an instant the pretorial palace was surrounded. 

“Come forth, Lucius Rufinus! Let the traitor 
show himself !”’ 

Lucius Rufinus, deathly pale, like a ghost, showed 
himself on the balcony. 

He gazed at the disorderly mob and heard the 
insults hurled at him. 

The mob billowed and yelled around the doors 
of the palace. The mad excitement increased. 
Within, the family in the greatest consternation 
made ready for the utmost resistance. They knew 
that if once Lucius Rufinus found himself at the 
mercy of the mob and the magnetism of his author- 
ity were shattered, all would be lost. 
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At last Lucius Rufinus resolved on a bold step. 
Violent blows were thundering against the iron 
gates: a number of desperate men were climbing up 
the walls to reach the gutters. As a last venture 
Lucius Rufinus decided to confront the mob. His 
consciousness of being a just magistrate gave him 
courage. By his order the portal was thrown open 
and he stood before the throng. 

A storm of yells greeted him: 

“Death to him! Death!” 

He hesitated. 

“Aquileians!” he cried, trying to control him- 
self, “‘you shall have satisfaction! I will appear be- 
fore the bar of judgment. But I swear to you that 
I am absolutely innocent.’ 

These words, though spoken in a feeble voice, 
nevertheless by reason of his calmness, had consid- 
erable effect. No one attempted to move forward 
and there was a moment’s silence. If at that instant 
an authoritative and friendly word had been spoken 
in his favor, the cause of Lucius Rufinus would have 
been definitely won. Scaurus, who was in the thick 
of the throng, confusedly realized his danger. 

Then, casting his fiery eyes over the mob, he 
shouted at the top of his voice: “Come on, Aquilei- 
ans! We will be his judges! Seize him!” 

These words were like a spark falling into inflam- 
mable material. 

‘Seize him! Let us seize him!” reéchoed from 
every direction. 
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Lucius Rufinus Offered no resistance. Pale and 
yielding, he allowed himself to be dragged down 
into the midst of the rabble and he never saw his 
palace again. 
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I 


HE checkmate suffered by Attila on the very 
verge of success, when a superstitious panic 
took possession of his hordes, resulted not 

merely in a setback to his military projects but even 
more seriously affected his own mental state. Rest- 
less and apprehensive like all barbarians, Attila was 
overwhelmed by the occurrence as if it carried with 
it a presage of adversity; and the events that fol- 
lowed seemed to intensify his apprehensions. Mar- 
cianus was making ready to cut off his retreat; his 
troops, in their eagerness for booty were restive 
and suspicious; a frightful epidemic was beginning 
to ravage the camp. The physician, Eudoxos, sum- 
moned to cope with it, had ordered certain measures 
of cleanliness, and these aroused discontentment. 
They inhibited the soldiers in fact from feeding on 
dead horses and on corpses, and yet there was noth- 
ing else to furnish them with subsistence. 

The alarm grew as the numbers of the dead in- 
creased: men and beasts were groaning on a soil ter- 
ribly reeking with plague and fever-stricken. They 
were perishing in sight of those walls against which 
they were vainly battling; chattering their teeth with 
chills and fever under a boiling sun. Attila felt that 
he was defeated for the second time; and to hide his 
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feelings even from himself, he redoubled his activ- 
ities and his cruelties. 

He was anxious not to lose time. In contrast to 
his usual habit he had become impatient. In former 
days losing time was one of his secrets and he had 
frequently made his delays a means of winning fine 
victories: conquest through astuteness is more ad- 
vantageous than through incurring danger. Attila 
disliked to do that. He preferred to inspire terror 
without having to take a decisive step unless he were 
certain that he was dealing with an enemy weaker 
than himself. So for years and years he had laid 
waste the intervales along the Danube, winning for 
himself the reputation of being invincible and yet 
often without having actually to engage in battle. 
And this reputation had won for him many peaceful 
conquests and the surrender of many tribes who by 
so. much weakened the Empire. . . . 

But behold now he had gone so far that he could 
not withdraw unless he could turn the check into a 
victory. Any other expedient would be a disaster: 
therefore woe! if he could not get better results 
from the terror of the country round about. 


II 


One evening he summoned the chief soothsayers 
of his entourage, and Raoul one of the number, 
commanded to speak first, said: 

“One of your men has been a traitor to you.” 
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Attila looked around, and at that moment Berich 
showed signs of agitation. Recalling the encounters 
he had had with Elvidios near the spring-house, the 
suspicion came into his mind that Attila had been 
having himself spied upon. 

When the second soothsayer stepped forward, At- 
tila said to him: 

“Look behind those towers, Fudik! Heaps of 
precious stones and quantities of provisions are 
awaiting my soldiers!” 

And he pointed his finger toward the city, as if to 
invite him to tell of agreeable things. Now, in spite 
of his being superstitious, he was more than all else 
diplomatic; and though in one way he had been 
served by Raoul’s giving him the warning, in another 
he disliked the idea of such prognostications’ prov- 
ing injurious to his credit. 

But Fudik answered and said: ‘‘It will not be long 
before the birds will bring you an agreeable message. 
Beware of a certain man in your following, O 
King!” 

Tieh was the third to speak: ‘You will enter the 
city, but you will find it deserted. The birds will in- 
form you, but only provided you can understand 
their language.” 

Last of all Tutan spoke: ‘You will not conquer in 
this war, O Attila. You will acquire gold, but you 
will not enjoy it. Watch those that surround you. 
Beware of a certain woman! And the birds, O King, 
will grant you joy of brief duration.” 
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These words caused all to look at the soothsayers 
in amazement and disapproval; then all eyes were 
fixed on Attila with an expression like that with 
which one gazes at a threatening cloud. 

“You vile beast!” roared Attila. “Are you certain 
in what you say?” 

“T am certain of my faithfulness, O mighty At- 
tila.” 

“Which of you all, then, has told me the truth?” 

No one dared to breathe; but at that moment 
Berich, who was feeling very far from calm, stepped 
forward and said: 

“T wish to tell you of a strange dream, O Attila. 
A phantom bade me go to a certain place and when 
I reached that place, I met one of your favorites.” 

Atilla remained for a few moments lost in 
thought; then he asked: ‘‘Where is Elvidios?” 

Berich rushed out to give the order, satisfied in 
having diverted all suspicion from himself. He well 
knew that Attila, while he pretended not to put any 
stock in the charge of treason, on the other hand 
would not have rested until he had got to the bot- 
tom of this affair. 

“The whole Roman Empire will not have the 
power to protect him,” exclaimed Attila, when he 
learned of the disappearance of Elvidios. ‘No 
caverns, no armies, no seas will give him safe 
asylum.” 

He had after his usual manner exaggerated his 
wrath, so that all might be impressed by it. Then he 
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reassumed his serenity and the fire in his eyes died 
down. | 


Ill 


The only one that remained with him was One- 
gesias, who had not failed to note the expression of 
relief which came into Attila’s face, when he was at 
last free from the incubus of those predictions. 
Attila asked him about the morale of the troops. 

“The loyalty of your subjects,” replied Onegesias, 
“thas not been affected, but the heat is excessive and 
they are dying of fever. Nauseous smells arise in 
every direction. It would be better to move to higher 
ground.” 

Attila listened, but his features remained inscru- 
table. He knew it would be wise to lift the siege, but 
his pride prevented him from doing so; above all, he 
feared lest he should suffer in his reputation among 
the peoples that he was accustomed to conquer 
merely by threats. One plausible pretext suggested 
itself to him, one way of renewing courage in his 
troops by hurling them into the immense opulent 
plains, where their predatory instincts would have 
rendered them invincible. But as it was already late, 
he mounted his horse to make his customary nightly 
round of inspection about the fortifications. Before 
him rode his body-guard; the ranks bowed low as he 
passed through them; he gave forth orders which 
were executed on the instant. But Attila was dissat- 
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isfied, and nervously set spurs to his horse. He was 
nauseated by the evil odors and troubled by the 
strange aspect of the sky. The huge city was still 
standing, solid and formidable; he could see hanging 
down from the walls the hides for breaking the 
force of the blows from the battering-rams, as well 
as the nets for entangling the heads of the besiegers. 
In the other direction the Cursed-of-God, buried up 
to their eyes in the mud of the marshes, with their 
long tufts of hair gave them the appearance of 
clumps of aquatic plants. 

Attila turned his face away. He was not pleased 
at the sight of them. And when Kerkoboulos, who 
was always at his elbow, pointed out to him the gate 
that had been won and lost, his eyes flamed with 
wrath. 


IV 


“The mob must be quieted,” said Scaurus to the 
Governor, Caius Memmius, as they were discussing 
the question of the trial: “it must be done instantly. 
The more promptly we settle this business, the 
quicker will calm return. The city needs it; above all, 
the authorities need it. Think, O noble Memmius, 
how weary the people are, how famine is wearing 
them down. To steer the ship to a safe harbor, such 
squalls must not be allowed to surprise us again.” 

Caius Memmius, the successor of Lucius Refinus, 
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slowly shook his head. He agreed with Scaurus in 
every respect; but, in this particular affair he was 
greatly perplexed. Moreover he had a blind trust in 
Scaurus, largely from his rarely having any mind 
of his own regarding anything. 

“He is a man who always comes out ahead,” he 
said to himself. “It is best therefore to let him take 
charge.” 

But as, on the other hand, he had been a special 
friend of Lucius Rufinus and was absolutely certain 
of his innocence, he was tortured by the idea of being 
overwhelmed by a too grave responsibility. 

“What you say, O noble Scaurus, is well said,” he 
replied. “But in the present case, a very grave duty 
is involved. We must answer to the people, but we 
have also to justify ourselves before the Court. If 
decisions should be reached too hastily, if the truth 
should not come out clearly, we should sooner or 
later be called to account. And then, my dear fellow, 
we cannot depend on the united sentiments of the 
people. By tomorrow they will be the first to turn 
against you.” 

These reasons were certainly serious and sensible, 
even though they were advanced rather from ti- 
midity than from justice. But Scaurus returned to the 
charge! In the most desperate moments, the safety 
of the city was of first importance: his own personal 
security was the last thing to think of! The main 
thing was to satisfy the people: this was to the last 
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degree urgent. The infamous affair must be defi- 
nitely settled; only thus was it possible to revive 
faith. 

‘And then,” he said in conclusion, ‘“‘provided your 
affairs come out well, no one will call you to account, 
O noble Memmius; even if you had committed the 
most terribles crimes. Only when matters go ill do 
‘men accuse us and everyone demands satisfaction.” 

The conversation ended at this point, after Mem- 
mius had expressed warm approval of the sugges- 
tions of Scaurus, who in this way secured what he 
wanted. Yet it was necessary for him to act quickly, 
so that quiet might be restored and everything might 
be forgotten. He was well aware that if the trial 
dragged, there was danger that at any moment there 
might crop up some detail that would render doubt- 
ful the culpability of Lucius Rufinus. 

Later in the day he went to find Gaudentius and 
to tell him there was to be no let up, that he was to 
continue fomenting sedition and reiterating his lam- 
entations that liberty had vanished, that there was 
no bread to be had; and most of all to make it clear 
that it would be far better to come to terms with 
Attila. In his opinion if this were done promptly, 
there would still be time to obtain favorable condi- 
tions. 

Gaudentius looked at him with questioning eyes. 

“There is a gale blowing which does not please 
me,” Scaurus went on to say. ‘“‘Rats leave a sinking 
ship. If the populace does not make a big clamor, 
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Lucius Rufinus will get off easily enough. And then 
there is another thing: in the office I now fill, I am 
precluded from stirring up sedition. By threatening 
to come to terms with Attila, you can force Ravenna 
to send aid, which Ravenna will be very loth to do 
until it can be certain of our helplessness.” 

‘“‘What a clever man! What brilliant ideas!” ex- 
claimed Gaudentius, filled with admiration. ‘“This 
ability of yours will give you a high place in Attila’s 
estimation. "Tis said this barbarian has an extraor- 
dinary flair for finding the men he needs. With us, on 
the-contrary ....”’ 

“Very true,” assented Scaurus. ‘‘But it is because 
he has too high a respect for my name. But then, a 
Roman ought never to forget that.” 

“You reason well,’’ Gaudentius hastened to put 
in. ‘We must remember that we are Romans.” 

“Solid blows then! Not a moment’s delay! Keep 
‘liberty’ always on your tongue: the rabble is so 
quick to respond to that word. For a mere nothing 
it will become the ready tool for anyone; but one 
must always remind it that it is free, that everything 
depends on it, that it holds the power, that it is 
sovereign, that it awards all the wealth of the State. 
The people are merely children.” 

“A splendid subject for an elegy! Just wait!” He 
took out his stylus and scratched a few notes on a 
tablet. Then he said: “I rather think I am the only 
person that has really understood that line of Hor- 
ace—Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. Up till recently 
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I pinned my faith only in the writers of the Republic, 
who seemed to consider the people as a sort of di- 
vinity and that insult of Horace’s the ebullition of a 
flatterer, who had everything to expect from the dic- 
tator and nothing from the despoiled people.” 

“You're a fine ass!’’ sneered Scaurus, who really 
regarded the poet as a blockhead, in spite of his 
worship of liberty, considering it of so little value 
that he would have willingly exchanged it for a 
small gratuity. 


V 


Commotions meantime were multiplying. The 
population, ragged, filthy, wasted, seethed around 
the public buildings, shouting their demands that an 
end be put to their sufferings. Curses were hurled 
against those that supported this war to please the 
Emperor, who in spite of all was indifferent to the 
city. 

Bread was becoming scarce and the scanty fare 
had to such a degree exacerbated men’s feelings 
that even Hilarion was no longer idolized as he had 
been. There were still many that stood by him in 
not working for peace, but rather on the contrary 
encouraging resistance against the Anti-Christ. Now 
Aquileia was suffering from too many tribulations to 
feel it a duty to wage war merely for the sake of 
crushing the Anti-Christ, when it was felt that he 
might be kept away from the city by a simple act of 
submission. 
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“Even if it were true,” they said, “that Hilarion 
has saved us once from this Anti-Christ, it was only 
his duty, after he had dragged us into the war. His 
Anti-Christ would not have been so strong against 
us, if we had been less attached to Christ.” 

The dilemma was unsolvable, and some recalled 
that in the days of old, when the city was under the 
protection of Belenus, things went in a different 
way. Belenus had many times appeared to the people 
and had foretold the defeat of Maximinus. But now 
the general foreboding was the on-coming catas- 
trophe. 

“And, Lucius Rufinus—why has he not as yet 
been sentenced?” This question was overheard from 
time to time, as if from such a verdict much suffer- 
ing might be relieved. “‘Why does nothing good ever 
happen?” 

The name of Lucius Rufinus was associated less 
with the charge of a betrayal than with hatred for 
his having occasioned the siege. 

“He has been the cause of all our tribulations.” 

Others were more optimistic: they considered that 
it was possible and relatively easy to have a prompt 
conclusion of peace. 

“We do not want to fight any longer for the Em- 
peror and to suffer famine for him.” 

Others said: “‘Who does not want to have peace? 
Attila, as far as he is concerned, would be glad 
enough. He is not the enemy of Aquileia, because 
the object of this raid of his is very different. Those 
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here that are unwilling to make peace are afraid 
of losing something. They are perfectly indifferent 
to the sufferings of the people.” 

“The people indeed have nothing to lose, even if 
Attila should demand thousands of talents.”’ 

Gaudentius with his long mane of hair, like a 
prophet’s, and with his eyes bulging, roved about 
like a somnambulist, among the throngs. 

“You are right!’ he shouted. “‘You carry the bur- 
den for all. You have nothing to lose. They might at 
least give you corn, whoever may be hiding it. But 
why don’t they conclude a peace?” 

“Why don’t they conclude a peace? Why indeed ?” 
repeated an old man with a red nose and wicked 
eyes, “I know why, I know!” 

“Speak! Tell us! Jacobus,” cried many voices. 

“Do you want me to tell you? . . . They are 
afraid that Attila will free all the peasants.” 

“Ts Attila so benevolent?” 

‘Indeed he is! Two years ago in Gaul, I went 
about preaching. And many peasants were waiting 
for him as for a liberator.” 

“What a shame then to have begun the war!” ex- 
claimed a wrinkled old woman, who looked like one 
of the Furies. “If I had known that, I would have 
stayed in the country and waited for him. And in- 
stead I abandoned everything and came here to 
starve.” 

“They have cheated us,” said Jacobus. ‘They told 
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us that when Attila came, he would not leave one 
stone on another.” 

“And there’s some truth in that!” interrupted a 
voice. 

“I agree with you,” assented Jacobus. ‘‘But only 
when he meets with opposition. Then, of course he 
does!” 

“Jacobus is right,” shouted many voices. 

“He said so himself, before he began the assault. 
‘Citizens of Aquileia,’ he said, ‘I will be very good 
to you but you must let me in peacefully. If on the 
other hand, you shut the gates on me, woe to you!’ 
Do you think I am not telling the truth? Did he not 
say so? And mind! he is a King and equal to the 
Roman Emperor.” 

Many voices were heard in assent. 


b] 


VI 


At that crisis Scaurus forced his way through the 
throng. A great silence followed. Then the whisper 
was heard: 

“Silence!” 

“Tt is Scaurus!”’ 

“He has no ill will toward the people.” 

Scaurus mounted on one of the steps of the portico 
and looked around at the throng. All gathered about 
him respectfully. 

“People of Aquileia!” he said. “‘Noblest of all the 
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peoples of the Empire! You have given admirable 
proof of your bravery and of your fidelity. Owing 
to you, Attila has been checked in front of these 
walls, and the Emperor has had plenty of time to 
make preparations to march against him. Have I 
said anything untrue, O noble people of Aquileia?” 

“True, true, worthy Scaurus,’’ came from all 
sides. 

“Tn sooth he speaks like a genuine friend of the 
people,” cried Jacobus. 

“But, O noble people of Aquileia, in what way 
have you been able to win these triumphs? Has it 
not been at the cost of your own sacrifices? At the 
cost of your own sufferings? Who could sufficiently 
describe the grandeur of what you have done? Who 
will make the Emperor understand the glory of your 
fidelity ?” 

A wave of emotion swept over the people. From 
every direction arms were extended toward him and 
hands were kissed in approval. 

“But now, O noble people, you are full of lamen- 
tations! Who would not lament after all that you 
have been suffering? . . . I cannot find fault with 
you for these complaints of yours, knowing well that 
you have reason to utter them. It is right indeed for 
the Emperor to be informed of what you have done 
for him and for him to show you his gratitude. I 
will ask him for corn for you.” 

From the swaying mob rose, like the breath of a 
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hurricane, an immense ovation. There was a stormy 
clapping of hands; shouts mingled with the tumult; 
kisses were flung to him; tears of consolation were 
shed, and thanks were rendered to Heaven. 

“We will make peace some other way,’’ yelled 
Jacobus. 

Another interminable ovation followed these 
words. 

‘The people’s will must not be disregarded,” said 
Scaurus, in an obsequious manner, casting a flatter- 
ing look at the crowd. ‘Caesar can do nothing with- 
out the people.” 

‘He speaks like one inspired!” 

“Good for the noble Scaurus! We will jump into 
the fire for him.” 

“The worthy Scaurus ought to have the chief 
command!” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Jacobus. ‘He has said the 
people ought to lead.” 

“Perhaps you yourself, you old beggar, would 
like to command the noble Scaurus!” 

“Not I! but the people itself!” 

“Are not all of us who stand here listening more 
or less like you?’ demanded the citizen. 

‘That man says well,” interrupted another, call- 
ing Jacobus’s attention to the citizen. ““The noble 
Scaurus ought to be at the head. Could you think 
perchance of going to the Governor’s residence, you, 
all rags and half-starved?” 
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All relapsed into silence as Scaurus, from the 
height of his vantage-ground, made a sign with his 
hands. 

“Keep still! the noble Scaurus has something to 
Saye 

“Citizens!” he began. “Certain words have 
reached my ears. I do not command, but you are to 
command, O fellow citizens! I will be the inter- 
preter and carry out your orders; I have no other 
ambition. I will go to the Governor’s, solely be- 
cause it has seemed good to you to grant me your 
confidence. Have I spoken ill?” 

“On the contrary, excellently!” 

“Well, then,’ he went on to say. ‘To seal this 
agreement, let us set up a statue in Aquileia: it shall 
symbolize liberty. Only when the people are in com- 
mand is it free. Does this idea please you?” 

‘This inspiration had flashed into the mind of 
Scaurus on the instant, by chancing to see the beau- 
tiful Ione on a terrace in front of him. 

The populace, wild with gratitude, wanted to 
carry him off in triumph, but he forbade it. “He de- 
sired no honor, at least before he had deserved it.” 
Accordingly he went to send word to the Emperor 
the desires and sacrifices of the noble citizens of 
Aquileia. 

That very evening, in a merry conversation with 
Ione, he said to her: “Did I not avenge you 
royally ?” 

Ione smiled. 
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“It gives me great pleasure to have these cattle 
come to worship you. They do not adore Cesar be- 
cause he taxes them out of their skins and scourges 
them. So why should they not adore you? But what 
a vengeance this is on your Valentianus!” 


Vil 


In order to keep the people from further slacken- 
ing in their faith, Hilarion redoubled his zeal and 
his activities. At first he proposed to form a “legion 
of death” and to command it himself. But this idea 
was quickly abandoned. He had far greater faith 
in the simple cross which had so many times per- 
formed miracles. 

But affairs were going no better. Since the Bishop, 
in spite of the hermit’s expostulations, had insisted 
on removing to Gradus, his summer residence, the 
miserable effects of such a determination soon began 
to be experienced. The populace was alarmed at it. 
Indeed it seemed as if, by the withdrawal of His 
representative, God himself was abandoning the 
city. Since the Bishop officially stood for something 
more than a simple monk, it was difficult to free 
those untrained minds from the idea that God pre- 
ferred to remain at the side of Hilarion, rather than 
be present with his authorized vicegerent. Although 
Hilarion liked to repeat the good text that the Lord 
never abandoned those that put their faith in him, 
now facts proved that it was not always true. And 
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indeed now that the Bishop was gone, calamities 
seemed to be on the increase: thus, following the ex- 
ample of their shepherd, a large part of the popula- 
tion had gradually deserted the city, they also escap- 
ing to Gradus. 

This circumstance was favorable to the plans of 
Scaurus. Hilarion, in spite of all his efforts, could 
not obtain from Memmius any adequate check on 
this desertion. Memmius laughed in his face in a 
silly way, like a man who thinks he is being taken in. 

‘What is to be done about it? It’s better to get 
rid of some people and not to have too many in the 
streets to make disorders.” 

Hilarion swallowed these reasonings with un- 
speakable bitterness. It sometimes seemed to him 
that all were against him, and that in order to bring 
him into contempt, they would let everything go to 
rack and-ruin. He worried night and day; he even 
considered the idea of disappearing, to see if affairs 
would not improve with him out of the way. And 
then he repelled these strange thoughts: no, he must 
not abandon his post: his disappearance would have 
results not unlike those caused by the removal of the 
Bishop. No, it was his duty to stay till the bitter end. 
There were weird thoughts: temptations revealing 
that even his faith was beginning to waver and there- 
fore he must needs drive them away by force. 

Convinced that he could put no dependence on 
Caius Memmius he resorted to direct persuasion. He 
wanted to make it plain that it was the duty of every- 
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one to stay at his post, that losing heart was neither 
more nor less than a betrayal. He argued that dur- 
ing a siege one must not count only on the legion- 
aries, but that the whole city was allied with them, 
that the whole population was an army. 

But his words had lost their former influence; and 
while a small minority stuck to him faithfully, the 
majority were ready to follow the Bishop’s example. 
Scaurus, on the other hand, kept undermining him, 
declaring that the reason he begged the citizenry to 
remain was that he might feed them on his empty 
sermons. 

This accusation touched poor Hilarion in a tender 
spot and covered him with confusion. The populace 
was famishing, and he, while he demanded that they 
should stand by, yet had no means of feeding them. 
In such discomforting circumstances, it sometimes 
appeared to him that Caius Memmius was not so far 
wrong: “He! he! he! What is to be done? It is bet- 
ter to get rid of some of the people, O worthy 
Hilarion!” 

Things being so precarious, presentiments were 
very prevalent; it was felt that there was no possi- 
bility of a long resistance, and the demoniac nimbus 
of Attila took something away from the terror of 
the event and at the same time made it seem more 
unavoidable. In fact, it seemed that in view of its in- 
evitability it would not be such a bad thing to give 
up. The only thing that might be reasonably hoped 
for was an honorable peace. 
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And as soon as this moral atmosphere began to 
prevail, men fell into the habit of thinking that to 
fight was useless. ‘Attila is irresistible, he is the 
demon sent by God himself and to struggle against 
him takes on the significance of willingly opposing, 
at whatever cost, the very will of God.’’ The powers 
of defence were distorted, in this changed mood, 
into a powerful means of demoralization. Hilarion 
was conscious of all this. From now on there was 
no enthusiasm in anyone; but a resignation to the 
inevitable in the best disciplined, and restive, exacer- 
bated sullenness in others. These last were always 
blatantly asserting that the sacrifices were useless, 
and’ since they were useless, were equivalent to a 
betrayal. Peace must be made at any cost, and who- 
ever would bring it about, would be hailed as a 
god. 

Such being the order of things, Hilarion naturally 
lost ground. It did not help him at all that he was 
particularly odious to Attila, just as everything holy 
is hateful to the devil. Scaurus was looked upon as 
the one to bring peace to the city and he had already 
formulated his program. 

Hopes were more and more focussed on him and 
he did not fail to make able use of the Bishop’s un- 
fortunate desertion. 

“A good shepherd never abandons his flock,” 
cried Scaurus. “How can one have faith in a person 
who has set no other example than of cowardice 
in running away? How can one who is afraid for 
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himself be looked to in defence of others?” 
And to all this Hilarion could make no reply. 


Vill 


Emphasizing the idea that peace -was the only 
way to salvation, Scaurus became more and more 
prominent as the man sent by Fate to carry out the 
supreme will of the city. This will involved an out 
and out rebellion against the hierarchy of the Em- 
pire; it meant secession and the imposing of the will 
‘ of the people on the will of the Head of the State. 
Now just this task of representing the popular Will 
was what Scaurus had taken on himself. 

With his customary astuteness he lost no time but 
put all his energies into vitalizing this Will so as to 
make it increasingly solid and alert. He had to ma- 
terialize it so that the people might themselves see 
it, might recognize it as their own will, in the same 
way as it had perceived in the imposing architecture 
of the Imperial temples the richness and the politi- 
cal good fortune of which they were the symbol. 

Consequently he caused to be made as quickly as 
possible the statue of Ione, which was set up in the 
Forum, in place of the statue of Diocletian, which 
was transferred to a place in the temple of Mercury, 
now abandoned and almost tumbling into ruins. The 
statue, which was provisionally carved in wood but 
richly gilded and robed, shone in the summer sun 
like a gigantic jewel. 
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The populace gazed at it in ecstasy, forgetting 
their hunger and privations. 

“The noble Scaurus presented it to us,” exclaimed 
many with deep satisfaction. 

Thus they worshipped, as impersonated in that 
beautiful spy, their democratic ideal and their high- 
est good. The splendor of the tinsel bewitched them: 
in the gilded diadem they saw reflected their own 
sovereignty. 

“Tt is a long time,” remarked Scaurus, “since such 
sacred symbols as these have been put up in the Em- 
pire. Liberty! The sovereignty of the people! [ 
faith methinks we are living again in the most glori- 
ous age of the Republic!” 

Thus, around this new ideal center the new life 
of the city began to develop. The people liked to 
gather about it under the illusion that they were 
there to admire themselves; and thither they brought 
their offerings and poured out libations. 

This so enthusiastic acceptance of the new symbol 
had the effect of calming the populace. It was actu- 
ally a diversion, and Scaurus was quick to turn it to 
advantage: it brought him recognition as the re- 
storer of order and henceforth could be expected to 
perform the miracle which Hilarion had falsely 
promised. 

The statue had a consoling influence especially by 
reason of the smile on its face, for it seemed an em- 
blem of peace. Really now that Scaurus had taken 
command, peace might be concluded at any moment. 
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All it needed was for the people to express their 
will for it and for Scaurus to decide when the right 
time had come. 

And Scaurus said to himself : “What can Hilarion 
offer the people? I have offered them a beautiful 
woman; to be sure she is wicked, but no one knows 
anything about that. But what can he offer them? 
A crucified Christ? A naked body distorted. with 
suffering, a subject for pity? Oh the power of visible 
symbols !”’ 


IX 


Affairs were not going so well with Gaudentius 
as they were with Scaurus. He was full of lamenta- 
tions; after his manner, full of burning and hyper- 
bolical phrases, cursing the divinities because they 
had not endowed him with good looks on a par with 
his genius. Lo and behold, Pompilia, with whom he 
thought he had become friends again, was once more 
tired of him and talked of no one else but Gellius, 
the handsome Gellius, the adorable and virile Gel- 
lius | 

“She talks about him night and day,” mourned 
Gaudentius, ‘‘she kisses her finger-tips when she men- 
tions him and begs the birds as they fly by to carry 
her sighs to him. . . . In short, it is unendurable, 
and besides she has become grasping in money- 
matters, which from my point of view is still worse.” 

It seemed that he must have had some rather 
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lively quarrels with her, if one might draw such con- 
clusions from the scratches on his face. . . . 

But the way in which she had fallen in love with 
Gellius was rather unusual. 

“She insists that Gellius, every day at the basilica, 
stands leaning against a column and directing pas- 
sionate eyes toward the ladies’ places. And that suf- 
ficed to set their hearts on fire.”’ 

Scaurus laughed sceptically, even while he tried 
to console him for his ill luck by calling up examples 
of all poets that had ever lived. 

‘Who knows,” he suggested, “but that the gods 
inflict on you these misfortunes in order to supply © 
you with subjects for your poems!” 

Gaudentius, however, was not inclined to see any- 
thing to joke about in a theme which so piqued him, 
and he replied: 

“As you may readily believe, O most worthy 
Scaurus, I am not at all convinced that Gellius, who 
is on most friendly terms with Astrape, the charming 
Celtiberian, with the full approval of her father, 
Prudentius, cares to make a change so far from ad- 
vantageous. But is it really such a ridiculous idea 
that the gods, in order to upset the reason of men, 
do not sometimes succeed? . . . I have tried to bribe 
one of Gellius’s servants. You know that there is 
going on a bitter quarrel in the house of Prudentius 
between his partizans and those of his son,—either 
because of religious differences, as some believe, or 
because of some rivalry in a love-affair, as some of 
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the neighbors report. Now I wanted to get some 
light on this, so as to find the true inwardness of 
what has been bothering me. And do you know what 
I managed to discover? That Gellius, though he 
pretends to be a convert to Christianity, nevertheless, 
has not hesitated to consult a sorceress so as to get 
free of Astrape; and the witch, after draining him 
of a whole lot of money, explained his lack of suc- 
cess, by giving him to understand that if her incanta- 
tion is to prosper, he must make it with the blood 
of the baby born of their union. And here’s where 
the difficulties naturally come in, because the doing 
away of the baby, which Prudentius believes to be 
his own, can not be very easily accomplished by Gel- 
lius. 

“Now all this, as you see, has some bearing on 
Pompilia’s latest love-affair and on her statements, 
incredible as they might seem to be. Because if Gel- 
lius were driven to leave Astrape through his latest 
religious affiliations, how could he have brought him- 
self to have recourse to a witch?” 


Xx 


On the day set for the trial of Lucius Rufinus, 
Scaurus, in order to bring pressure to bear on the 
judges, had filled the basilica with a large band of 
mutineers—the fine flower of his party. 

Among them had come the Syrian, dressed as a 
citizen, and Gaudentius, in a blue tunic and a crim- | 
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son belt, who preened himself like a peacock, to at- 
tract the attention of the ladies, for he could tell 
from the great number of equipages parked in the 
Forum that they were certain to be there. 

Scaurus on his arrival glanced around and noted 
with satisfaction that his forces were on hand. But 
when he perceived that Gellius and Hilarion, sta- 
tioned behind the rail, were looking at him in a pecu- 
liar manner, he turned his face from them with 
affected unconcern. 

Soon appeared Lucius Rufinus, whom only a few 
greeted, while there was a general murmur of hos- 
tility. Caius Memmius, the only man who felt sorry 
for him, had stayed away pretending to be indis- 
posed; so that Lucius Rufinus could not count on any 
of the judges as being friendly to him. 

The throng were whispering in their impatience. 
On all faces could be read a lively and eager curi- 
osity,—even more than curiosity, the expectation of 
something new, the demand for something diverting 
and cruel. Scaurus was well aware that a mob collect- 
ing to witness something out of the ordinary does 
not like to be disappointed. 

A murmur of satisfaction arose as the trial began. 
Silence was quickly enforced: all eyes were fixed on 
the prisoner. 

“Lucius Rufinus!”” came the charge. “You are ac- 
cused of having had a secret understanding with the 
_enemy and of having aided the escape of a Hun, 
whom the guards had arrested. Defend yourself !” 
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During this solemn accusation which the crowd 
greeted with harsh invectives, Lucius Rufinus main- 
tained a dignified, calm self-control. He felt a 
blurred impression that all were eyeing him with 
hatred, but he was not disconcerted. 

“Well! . . . Have you nothing to say in your 
own defence?” asked one of the judges after a mo- 
ment’s silence. 

“T have been a faithful servant to the Emperor,” 
answered Lucius Rufinus quietly. “I deny these 
calumnies.”’ 

A murmur of surprise spread through the basilica: 
—surprise, mingled with indignation and rage. He 
dared make denial but so calmly that it seemed in- 
sulting. Lucius Rufinus—the instigator of the 
siege! 

“Liar! assassin of the people!” 

Hilarion turned to an old man who was standing 
beside him and who seemed one of the most furious. 

“Do you really believe, brother, that he is guilty?” 

“Oh, you come from another world, Hermit. But 
suppose the whole city is full of it!” 

An old woman of the people added: “‘He declares 
he is a faithful servant of the Emperor. That means 
that if he is at the head of things, we shall never 
have peace.” 

‘We are bound to have peace anyway, in spite of 
the Emperor,” exclaimed a third. 

Hilarion saw that it was idle to say anything 
more. The accord among these people was so deep- 
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seated that they might have been taken for con- 
spirators. 

“T came,” cried a cock-eyed, haggard woman, “I 
came to see if justice would ever be done. I want to 
see if they will have the unfairness to let him off 
just because he is a patrician.” 

“Imagine, woman, imagine me going fishing to see 
if they do justice,’ exclaimed the first old man. ‘And 
I have caned my wife because she wanted me to go 
to work instead of coming here!” 

“Right you were, Michael,” said the old woman. 
“Such an occasion as this should not be neglected. 
I have the rheumatiz, but I prayed God to make my 
pain less, just for this once, so I might come to this 
trial. And God answered my prayer, of course, after 
I had worked my tongue through the whole church 
from the door to the altar. When one does that the 
answer is always granted.” 

“But what is going on? Why are they wasting 
time so?” 

“Isn’t the verdict ever to be given?” 

“T’ faith,” remarked Michael, “I s’posed it would 
be settled in a jiffy. Why are we kept waiting so 
long? It’s sure ridiculous when justice is to be done 
that we should be sweating here so long!” 

“There’s fun in waiting,” said another. “Did you 
come just for the sentence and expect to spend less 
than half a day? Does it pay better—the time you 
spend every day in the Forum, chattering about idle 
things and expecting your King to save you?” 
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Meantime the examination of the witnesses had 
been ended. Lucius Rufinus had listened calmly to 
the testimony of Pamphilos, Gotha, Vindimius, 
Lykaon, the guards that had arrested Elvidios, and 
lastly Scaurus; only Marta and the servant of the 
temple had not been called. 

The statements of these persons cast a shade over 
the face of Lucius Rufinus; but no direct evidence 
was presented. It came out that the order of release 
had been issued from the palace of the Governor, 
that his escape on the coasting vessel had been ar- 
ranged from “higher up’’; but since Marta, previ- 
ously interrogated, had declared that the initiative 
_ had been wholly her own, Scaurus cleverly had her 
excused, because of an attachment otherwise quite 
explicable caused her to be a party interested in hav- 
ing the course of justice blocked. What especially 
made Lucius Rufinus’s cause dubious was the cir- 
cumstance that he could not have been ignorant 
of the escape, and instead of instituting a search had 
done all he could to keep it a secret, merely inflicting 
a slight punishment on Vindimius. 

Scaurus carefully followed all the details of the 
case, occasionally in his quality as public prosecutor 
interrupting to explain according to the plan that he 
had adopted the various stories related by the wit- 
nesses on the stand. But suddenly, as he was glancing 
around over the throng, it chanced that he saw Marta 
gazing at him fixedly. Her big steadfast eyes had 
nothing of their usual expression: it seemed to him 
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that they were filled with the same light as that he 
had seen in Hilarion’s. 

A strange thought came into his mind: Suppose 
that Marta had turned penitent and was standing 
there ready to tell the whole truth against him? 

The weary throng was becoming more and more 
restive, as if expressing in that manner its annoyance. 
Scaurus seized this juncture by trying, as he had 
done so many times, to cause a confusion, and, by aid 
of the popular dissatisfaction, which was intangibly 
at work in the minds of most, to bring to an end the 
complicated and uncertain suit. 

Amid the general silence, he called out: “Be calm, 
O noble people of Aquileia. You are impatient; you 
are expectant that justice will be done you. I under- 
stand you. Justice shall be done: doubt it not, O 
noble people. As all have borne witness, treason has 
evidently been committed and proved .. .” 

“Yes, yes, noble Scaurus: the verdict!” 

“The verdict shall be given. And it will soon 
be given. I demand it of these judges in your 
Dame vrs:.. 

“Well said, well said, Scaurus! The verdict!” 

The judges looked surprised; the throng became 
tumultuous. 

‘The sentence! The sentence!” 

This tide of shouts rose higher and higher; the 
throng waved to and fro; the railing which divided 
the throng from the Court trembled and creaked. 
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“The verdict! Long live the noble Scaurus! He 
only will render justice.” 

The judges yielded and Scaurus assured the peo- 
ple that the sentence would be pronounced. A great 
howl of triumph greeted his words. 

Lucius Rufinus, silent, deathly pale, yet unmoved, 
turned his eyes round and saw only fierce and hostile 
faces. He attempted to utter a few words but the 
uproar of the mob rendered them inaudible. 


XI 


But at that instant, when everything seemed lost, 
suddenly a man in a dark tunic, climbed up on the 
balustrade and demanded silence. Agape at this un- 
expected act, the throng came to order and every ear 
was alert. 

“One moment!” urged Hilarion. “Just one mo- 
ment! This friend of mine’—and he indicated Gel- 
lius—“‘gives you his word that Lucius Rufinus is 
guiltless, and . . .” 

“How is he guiltless, but how is he guiltless ?”’ rose 
rough voices. 

“Silence!” cried still others. “Let him finish!” 

‘‘He gives you his word that he will name the true 
culprit,” continued Hilarion. “You will be dumb- 
founded when you come to know who has betrayed 
you.” 

Scaurus turning suddenly pale attempted to speak 
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but his voice failed him. But some one came to his 
aid. 

“The noble Scaurus wants to speak. Let us hear 
the noble Scaurus!”’ 

Then Scaurus mastered himself and said: 

“O people! They want to make you wait still 
longer when now everything is clear! When justice 
is in your hands they want to rob you of it! Do you 
want to be cheated in this way, O people of Aqui- 
leia?” 

“How well he speaks! He is our friend!” 

“Long live the noble Scaurus!” 

“The verdict! The verdict!” 

But Hilarion went on firmly: 

“It will not be three days before my friend will 
indicate the real culprit. Aquileians! Stain not your- 
selves with a similar crime! The innocent are under 
the protection of the Lord God! You are engaged 
in a tremendous war and you need his aid.” 

These words and the gravity with which they were 
spoken decided the struggle for him, although there 
followed a scuffle between those that demanded an 
instant decision and those that urged waiting the 
three days. 

“Only three days!” repeated Hilarion, stretching 
out three of his fingers toward the throng. 

In consequence of this tumult the lictors had the 
basilica cleared and the Court was adjourned for 
three days, in expectation of the documents that 
Gellius agreed to produce. 
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XII 


That day’s discomfiture led Scaurus to serious re- 
flections. He no longer scouted the idea that Marta 
might tell Gellius and Hilarion of his secret under- 
takings. But how could Gellius have been able to pro- 
duce proofs of Lucius Rufinus’s innocence? It oc- 
curred to him, as he thought the matter over, that 
Marta’s actions for some time had no longer been 
frank and that he had been mistaken in his’ belief 
that the contents of the letter to Axia were unknown 
to her. 

Then a suspicion came suddenly into his mind, in- 
truding on his thoughts. Might not that startling 
passion of Pompilia’s for Gellius, his looks directed 
toward the woman’s section have some other mean- 
ing? Pompilia was inseparable from Morfidia and 
had sat next her in the basilica. But what kind of an 
intrigue was Marta carrying on with Gellius? . 
Oh, this was a real danger for his own life! 

He decided on that instant to keep his eyes on 
Gaudentius. 

“Tf Gellius were driven to leave Astrape through 
his religious affiliations, how could he have brought 
himself to have recourse to a witch?” 

This was true and Scaurus found nothing but con- 
firmation of his suspicion. 

The impression of impending danger stimulated 
his mind and set spurs to his will. He must at all 
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hazards prevent Gellius from producing those docu- 
ments within the next three days; he must punish 
Marta for her betrayal of him. 

“Marta has not as yet made her revelations,” he 
said to himself. “‘But she is certainly eager to get 
revenge. So I will not let her get ahead of me. On 
the contrary, I will punish her in what is dearest to 
her,—in what must be most sacred. She must be the 
one to compromise Gellius. I will say to her: ‘Marta, 
this evening, you must come to me; I need your 
help.’ She will be glad to share in another of my 
secrets, so that she may the better stab me. Now 
suppose I go out with her in the chariot and proceed, 
without her suspecting it, to the witch’s house. Then 
I say to her in a tone admitting of no refusal: 
‘Marta, hand this letter to the witch and tell her, ‘It 
is from Gellius.’ Since she has no choice, she does 
the errand silently, intending to get even with me 
later . . . Now let me find out if I can who it was 
that carried off Astrape’s baby.” 

He left his house and went directly to Pompilia’s. 

Pompilia welcomed him warmly: she was dressed 
like a young girl and assumed a very languorous and 
melancholy look; every now and again a sigh escaped 
from her breast and flew through the air accom- 
panied by a coy glance. A slave at her side held be- 
fore her an open book of moral maxims, which she 
pretended to be devoutly absorbing. 

‘What is worrying you, O most lovely Pompilia ?” 
inquired Scaurus. 
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‘““What worries me, my friend, is buried here,” she 
replied, touching her robe at the spot supposedly 
covering her heart. 

“A relative? A friend?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“An adorer ?” 

She drew a long sigh. 

““Gaudentius ?”” 

A sneering smile was the answer. 

Then Scaurus, edging nearer, said to her :— 

“You are wrong in being anxious about that, O 
most gracious lady. I can assure you that he loves 
you!” 

“Who pe 

“*Gellius.”’ 

A bright gleam came into Pompilia’s eyes; but 
she instantly turned them on Scaurus with an in- 
quiring look. 

“But why does he never come to see me?” she re- 
turned. 

“Listen to me!” said Scaurus. ‘“The secret I am 
going to entrust to you will possibly open a way. I 
want you to be happy, even though it should be at 
the price of Gaudentius’s despair and death. Do you 
know the Illyrian sorceress?” 

“T have heard speak of her,” replied Pompilia. 
“But I am a Christian and it is forbidden me to have 
dealings with witches.”’ 

“To Christians believe that soothsaying is fraud?” 

“Not exactly . . . perhaps that is not the rea- 
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son. . . . But rather because they are in league with 
the Evil One.” 

“But suppose this were the only way to achieve 
one’s purpose?” 

Pompilia remained perplexed for a few moments; 
then she replied: 

“In such a case one would have to take it into 
consideration.” 

“Now listen to me!” continued Scaurus. “You are 
free to follow or not to follow the advice I am going 
to offer you. But it is not-for this that I feel less un- 
der obligations to suggest it. Whether it help you or 
not does not concern me. I have just come from the 
Illyrian sorceress. I went there out of my affection 
for Gaudentius: indeed his condition arouses pity. 
So I requested her to give me a philter to bring you 
together again. Can you imagine, O most noble lady, 
what the sorceress answered me? ‘I can not furnish 
you it, because it would harm a powerful nobleman.’ 
—‘Who is this powerful nobleman?’ I demanded.— 
And the old woman told me the secret; that it is 
Gellius: that he had come and begged her to get him 
free from the Celtiberian woman, because she had 
threatened him and he had reason to be afraid of 
her. She really has the utmost power over old Pru- 
dentius and would have him disinherit his son. Then 
the old sorceress assured him that this could not be 
done, unless Gellius put out of the way the baby, the 
fruit of their connection.” 

“Oh the wicked Celtiberian! Can it be a fact that 
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Gellius himself is her victim? Has she such power 
over both of them?” 

“She is tremendously clever. So I have told you 
this state of affairs terrifies Gellius, and he has had 
to use all his self-control to choke the passion which 
he cherished for you.” 

Pompilia stifled a cry. 

“The wretch, the monster! She holds in her toils 
that flower of young manhood! And the handsome 
Gellius must strive vainly and no one to save him! 
Oh! Christ, all-powerful Christ, King of the gods! 
Not for my sake, for I am a sinner, but for him, 
for Gellius, for that poor young man’s sake, have 
pity on that poor baby!” 

“Favors are not asked for in that way,” remarked 
Scaurus. “Do you want to know whether your 
Christ will spare that baby or not? Nothing is 
simpler: take it on yourself to save it. If you suc- 
ceed, that will prove that Christ has heard your 
prayer and you will have done no harm; if you don’t 
succeed, that will prove the contrary. Do you per- 
chance suppose that Christ himself will come down 
from Heaven to be your servant?” 

“You're right!’’ assented Pompilia. “Christ can 
permit us to perform certain actions—or not—but 
he does not do them for us. That would be to expect 
too much and we should certainly saddle on him all 
the burdens of mankind. You advise well, Scaurus, 
very well, thrice well! I am the one that must under- 
take the protection of that tortured young man.” 
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“There is no time to be lost,” urged Scaurus; 
“but how do you propose to get the baby into your 
hands?” 

‘This evening I will send two servants with in- 
structions to make their way into Astrape’s house. 
They will be well received by her servants espe- 
cially after they have had a few glasses of good 
wine to drink.” 

“Most admirable! Afterwards I will look out for 
the arrangements with the sorceress.” 

“O peerless man! O colossus of kindness! O how 
grateful I am! To you! Truly I do not know that 
woman and there is need of the utmost secrecy.” 

That very night Scaurus, returning with Marta 
from the witch’s house, detained her in his garden 
for a little talk, pretending that he was enraptured 
by the soft, fragrant breeze. 

As they were quite near the wine-cellar, on their 
strolling back and forth, a light was suddenly seen. 

“By all the gods!’ exclaimed Scaurus. “My 
slaves are saving me the job of drinking up my 
wine! Before I go to bed I’ll have some of them 
flogged.” 

He went closer with Marta and they had hardly 
reached the door of the wine-cellar when he knocked 
her down with a violent blow. 

‘‘Now you can howl as much as you wish,” he ex- 
claimed, with a sneer. ‘To-morrow you will be in 
the bottom of the Natissa.” 
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XIII 


He left the house and directed his steps toward 
the place where it was reputed that sorceresses made 
their nightly incantations. In that particular locality, 
up to the end of the First Century A. D. were buried 
in a common ditch the bodies of slaves and peasants 
who had died in poverty. It was an uneven ground, 
rough with rocks and stumps, where lizards lurked 
and stray dogs skulked and where on summer nights 
fires from under the ground filled passers-by with 
terror. It was reached by a foot-path leading off 
from the wide Via Veruca, which was flanked by a 
long series of mausoleums and mortuary pyramids. 

Some years earlier this whole place had been sur- 
rounded by a wall several meters in height, and 
topped with sharp points to keep the dogs out; but 
the enclosure still retained its ghostly aspect and 
was avoided by citizens, who disliked to come into 
its vicinity, much less to build their houses there. It 
was still customary to inter slaves and paupers in it, 
but not as formerly in the common ditch, and as a 
rule the graves were covered with mounds of earth 
on which were perched rude stone or wooden crosses. 

The moon, just hovering above the western hori- 
zon, threw a ruddy glow over the earth, and the long 
black shadows of the tombs and crosses stretched 
along the ground. The silence was everywhere abso- 
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lute. Scaurus with his candle extinguished crept along 
like a phantom. He could make out among the 
sepulchral shadows a wavering black mass; hoarse 
subdued accents struck his ears. Alertly he moved 
toward it and recognized the sorceress. 

Swathed in a black mantle, with bare feet and 
disordered hair, she was gnawing with her teeth in 
the shadow of a cross something dark and bloody. 
She poured the blood into a trench, at the same 
time muttering weird incantations. Scaurus hesi- 
tated to approach her, not out of pity but from an 
instinctive repulsion, perhaps also from sheer cow- 
ardice. Around him he could hear like the light 
rustle of leaves the slithering of vipers. 

Suddenly the witch turned her head and became 
aware of the gigantic shadow of Scaurus as he stood 
a few steps away. She gave a start, a strange light 
came into her bleary eyes. Then she cried: 

“How long I have been calling thee. Infernal 
Spirit, I have sacrified a baby to thee. I have gnashed 
my teeth, I have bruised my limbs, I have broken 
them like knots. For thee, O Spirit, I have scattered 
the ashes of these three graves that thou perceivest 
laid open. To know thee and to understand thy rites 
I have consumed the days of my youth: The bloom 
of my cheeks has vanished: thy magic perfumes have 
whitened my hair. Bring it about, O Spirit of the 
Under World, that he who sent me this infant, may 
be enabled to rid himself of its mother, and since all 
things are possible to thee, cause that his love may 
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be bestowed on me or that he may perish if he refuse 
to lie with me.” 

Her eyes flamed with malevolent fire; her tousled 
locks enhanced the horror of her face. Scaurus, as 
he heard these exorcisms, burst into a fit of laughter. 
But suddenly a shudder seized him: it was he him- 
self and not Gellius that had consigned the baby to 
the sorceress! .. . 

“Can I believe in this nonsense? Has she not mis- 
taken me for an infernal spirit ? The most important 
factor in this deed is the infant’s murder.” 

Urged by curiosity he approached the witch. 

“Who do you suppose I am, O mighty sorceress ?” 

“Are you not the Spirit of the Under World? If 
not, who are you?” 

She stood up under some tension, as if trying to 
solve a sudden doubt. 

“Thy shadow has the usual form,” she then added 
with the aspect of one who had examined all contrary 
possibilities and was satisfied. “If thou hadst ap- 
peared from the other direction thou couldst not be. 
But from this side—no. Thy shadow, under the 
moon, is at my left hand. Thou must be the shade 
of some criminal. Thou hast power therefore, O 
Spirit from the Under World, and thy friendship 
will aid me.” 

Scaurus on hearing these words again burst out 
laughing. 

“Thou laughest, O Spirit of Darkness! So then 
thou art propitious to me? I recognize thy old 
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wilt answer to my incantations!” 
“You rotten disgusting sorceress!”’ cried Scaurus, 
in disdain and turned away. 
“Go to perdition!” the witch flung after him. 


“May the victim’s blood be your poison. May the 
crime come on thee, foul spirit!”’ 


XIV 


These curses had a sinister sound in his ears. He 
was about to turn back to give the horrible crea- 
ture a good thrashing; but, on second thought, it 
seemed to him inadvisable and almost ridiculous; 
moreover the very thing that worried him had been 
accomplished: now he had Gellius in his power. But 
why was it that those curses, which he had striven to 
laugh at, still hung heavy on him? Did his supersti- 
tion make a coward of him, or did his uneasiness 
render him superstitious ? 

On his return home, as he had no desire to sleep 
he went out into his garden to spend the rest of the 
night. There, in the deep silence, while he was in- 
dulging in wild thoughts, a groan came to his ears. 
He remembered Marta. There seemed something 
lugubrious fluttering around him and it brought back 
to his recollection the witch’s curses. What non- 
sense, and yet what an annoyance! In order not to 
hear those groans, he made up his mind to go out on 
the terrace. 
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He did not feel secure because he had not as yet 
got Gellius into his net. 

The next day he would accuse him of having mur- 
dered that baby. 

“The circumstantial evidence will be all against 
him,” he said to himself. ‘‘Pompilia is not enough of 
a heroine to face a punishment for his sake. As for 
the sorceress, she thought that she was acting in Gel- 
lius’s behalf. . . . In fact, the only one who might 
bear witness against me was Marta.” 

The dawn was tingeing the East. His spirits re- 
vived and he went to find Ione. 

“Take your departure to-day,” he said to her. 
“Tell him to be ready. Scaurus will allow himself no 
respite until he triumphs over all obstacles.” 

Then he went to Gaudentius. 

“To-day you will enter the Forum with a large 
force of our trusty men and when the square is 
sufficiently turbulent, you will mount the tribune and 
declare that last night a frightful crime was com- 
mitted. Gellius entrusted Astrape’s baby to the II- 
lyrian sorceress, so that by the blood of the innocent 
little creature an incantation might be made effective. 
This crime is contrary to all laws, human and divine, 
and may bring the wrath of the gods down on our 
city. I do not appear as his accuser myself, because 
since he is opposed to me, it might seem a retaliation 
and diminish its likelihood. Will you be able to put 
in a very high light the ghastly horror of such a 
deed?” 
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“T will make it more effectively colorful than any 
of my poems.” 

“Decidedly, my dear Gaudentius, I am your in- 
spiring genius.” 

“Indeed you have been many times.” 

Several hours later, when the sun was flooding 
the Forum and the motley throng was beginning 
again to surge around with a deafening tumult of 
voices, Gaudentius mounted the tribune. 

“Citizens of Aquileia!” he began. ‘‘A formidable 
enemy has been for some time besieging our walls 
and we need the protection of the gods if we are to 
gain the victory over him. But how can we expect 
such protection if we offend them? Do you under- 
stand me, my fellow-citizens? I cannot help shudder- 
ing; words fail me in saying what I have to tell you. 
What I saw this morning in the cemetery passes 
beyond all imagination. The city is contaminated. 
Horror! unforgettable horror!” 

Here he buried his face in his hands, as if to hide 
from his eyes a monstrous vision. The citizens, in 
great numbers, leaving their various occupations in 
the Forum and their resting-places under the por- 
ticoes, hastened to crowd around him. Within a 
few moments, all movement in that central square 
was paralyzed. 

“If you so desire, you can verify it with your eyes. 
How is it possible indeed for you to put faith in my 
words when they reveal to you things so atrocious 
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that reason revolts? Go thither, my fellow-citizens: 
I do not want you to believe because I say so: I wish 
you to have your own proof. You will see tombs 
violated, crosses overturned, blood spilt, morsels of 
flesh scattered over the sacred inclosure. And in what 
manner shall we try to win back the favor of the 
gods?” 

A burst of indignation swept through the mullti- 
tude. It billowed to and fro for several moments like 
a sea in a storm: from all sides came shouts. 

“Expiation! Expiation!”’ 

Gaudentius could hardly contain his joy. Flatter- 
ing himself enormously at the effect of his words, he 
only regretted that Scaurus was not on hand to wit- 
ness it. 

“If he had been here,’’ he said to himself, “how 
he would have praised me!” 

“Take your time, O citizens!” he began. “We 
must seek for the culprit. It is absolutely necessary 
to find him and purge the city of his shameful pres- 
ence.” 

“Let us get our hands on him! Let us have him 
alive in our hands!” 

“You will execute justice as you see it, O citizens. 
There are some misdeeds that are not for the magis- 
trates to deal with, but only for the people. The 
shame cast on the gods might indeed fall on the 
heads of all of us: on our homes, our wives, our 
children.” 
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‘Name the guilty man! Name the guilty man!” 

“And now, O citizens, we can understand why 
everything goes badly!” cried a voice. 

“No one is doing his duty in the city.” 

“The people will execute swift justice!’ 

“Silence! Gaudentius is going to speak!” 

“What a noble expression in his face!” 

“He is truly our friend!” 

“Citizens! Do ye wish to know the guilty man’s 
name?” 

“Ay! Ay! his name!” 

“Indeed, I understand your impatience. But, O 
citizens, I am an honorable man. I will tell you the 
criminal’s name, but I must confess that it was told 
me. I saw with my own eyes the crime, not the crimi- 
Hale? 

“What an honorable man he is!”’ went around. 

“A splendid fellow!” 

“In sooth the gods themselves seem to speak 
through his mouth!” 

“Well, then, O citizens,” continued Gaudentius, 
“you must bear witness of what I have told you. 
I will give you the name in a moment. How did I 
come to know it? I must tell you everything, citi- 
zens, everything, everything.” 

“Go on!” 

“Everything, yes!” 

“He is truly honorable!” 

“I am at your service, citizens. Yesterday a man 
wishing to get free from his mistress went to consult 
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a sorceress, and she told him that to break their 
tie, it was necessary to kill their infant. Now it is 
well known that their love had borne fruit. Do you 
want to learn that man’s name?” 

“Ay, ay, his name!” 

“Gellius, O citizens, the son of Prudentius. That 
is his name. Now go and find him! and ask him what 
he has done with his baby. If he refuses to tell you 
anything it is proof that he is guilty.” 

A storm of discordant yells rose among the crowd 
and many offered to go in search of Gellius. But Gel- 
lius, probably warned in time, had disappeared. 


XV 


“This disappearance of his only serves to con- 
firm our suspicions” remarked Gaudentius. 

The mob, smashing their way into Gellius’s house 
laid their hands on everything and carried away 
much loot. Naturally this aroused hunger for more: 
all set forth to seek for Gellius in the houses of his 
relatives and friends, under the pretext that such a 
criminal ought not to remain unpunished. 

“He is self-condemned,” cried Gaudentius. “His 
hiding himself is a confession.” 

“We must hunt for him everywhere,” cried the 
mob. “‘We must search through the homes of his 
friends.” 

“We will give you this satisfaction also,” shouted 
Gaudentius. ‘‘And I tell you this is not the first time 
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an attempt has been made to cheat the people’s 
judgment.” 

“True enough,” assented many. 

‘Death to Lucius Rufinus!” cried others. 

“T see you understand,” hinted Gaudentius. “But 
I assure you that from this day a new system will 
be inaugurated.” 

“Tet us hunt for him in all the houses!” 

A few voices were raised in opposition, but they 
only whetted the passions the more. 

“These men are opposed because they have al- 
ready had their share of the loot!” 

“Give us this order, Gaudentius!” 

But Gaudentius could not decide to give the com- 
mand, because such a thing had not entered into 
Scaurus’s calculations and Gaudentius would not 
venture to initiate such a step. And so, while wait- 
ing for Scaurus to come and relieve him from the 
awkwardness of the situation, he could only assure 
them by saying: 

“You shall have this satisfaction also; do not 
doubt it.” 

Just then Hilarion appeared, the crowd respect- 
fully making room for him to pass. From his solemn 
and at the same time anxious demeanor and from 
the grave expression of his face it was evident that 
he had something important to communicate. All 
eyes were fixed on him. 

“My sons,” he began, “the crime committed last 
night is certainly atrocious, and the city will not fail 
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to punish the one guilty of it. I too desire it, be- 
cause as a Christian I am thrice opposed to such 
dreadful rites. We are not only commanded not 
to commit murder or to do abominations in the 
sacred enclosures, but we are forbidden to use sor- 
ceries since they constitute an alliance with Satan. 

“But, my fellow citizens, it is useless for you to 
seek Gellius in private houses. Gellius is in our church 
and the church is inviolable. Still, if he should be 
found guilty I take it upon me to obtain from the 
Bishop permission to deliver him into your hands. 
But first answer my question: Who among you is 
certain that Gellius is author of the crime?” 

“He ran away!” replied Gaudentius, ‘“‘and that is 
a sufficient confession.” 

“Your conclusion is too hasty, my son,” replied 
Hilarion calmly. ‘He merely thought to escape from 
a too precipitate and unjust condemnation. If in- 
stead of a trial at the hands of an angry populace, 
it had been proposed to arraign him before the 
magistrates, he would not have felt any necessity 
for keeping away.” 

As the crowd showed signs of being moved by 
Hilarion’s words, Gaudentius felt troubled; through 
his wide acquaintance with books, he knew well how 
fickle was the favor of the mob; but now in acquir- 
ing direct experience of it, it seemed to him that his 
feet were on shaky ground. 

“How do I know that they won’t be attacking me 
next ?”’ he said to himself and his head became giddy. 
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“In such an event what monk would come to my 
aid?” 

He gazed at the crowd with a dazed expression to 
discover whether its temper was favorable or not, 
or if there was a sufficient number of his partizans to 
protect him. 

But at this crisis behold Scaurus came hurrying 
up. Gaudentius stepped hastily forward to meet him 
marvelling as he did so at the vast concourse of peo- 
ple, in the midst of which his own band of follow- 
ers, though not by any means small, seemed very 
insignificant and scattered about like a rivulet. 

“Here one runs the risk of being mobbed!” he 
mused. 

As soon as he reached his friend, he told him that 
he had executed his orders; then under the pretext 
that he was tired he tried to make his escape. 

But Scaurus, who had noticed his aide’s death- 
like pallor, said: ‘Woe to one who loses his cour- 
age in such an emergency, my dear Gaudentius! 
The mob is exactly like a dog: it is afraid if you 
face it; it barks after you if you run. All these thou- 
sands of people, taken as one, haven’t the brain of 
a child.” 

Then he stepped forward resolutely, while Gau- 
dentius, far from being convinced, looked for a 
chance to sneak away. 

“May Jupiter smash him!” he muttered, looking 
savagely at Hilarion. “He is always getting in my 
way.” 
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He realized that this monk, unweaponed, simple- 
hearted, without means to buy followers for himself, 
had got him into a serious predicament. 

“Whence comes this power of his?” 

Hilarion was at that moment saying: “Have you 
asked any questions of the sorceress? We must be- 
gin with her! We must get our evidence a little at a 
time.” 

“Most admirable!” said Scaurus to himself. “UI- 
timately, by the favor of your god, you will find that 
you have ruined your own cause!”’ 

And then he began to shout: ““The monk is right, 
O citizens. Let us inquire of the sorceress!” 


XVI 


All the sorceresses and other women of question- 
able repute were rounded up; and all of them, beat- 
ing their breasts, and making the most solemn ad- 
jurations declared they knew nothing at all about 
what had happened. The mob, getting out of hand, 
took delight in heaping insults and abuse on them. 
Between the ill-mannered population and these old 
hags ensued vicious altercations, from which it 
seemed as if the most terrible events might be pre- 
dicted as near at hand. 

The drama degenerated into a farce, rather dis- 
gusting, and even sickening, to tell the truth, because 
the most violent in their insults were the very ones 
most superstitious and filthy in the city—the very 
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ones who, having themselves had recourse to such 
incantations, were under the suspicion of having 
been deluded by them. 

The old hags, about ten in number, almost all lived 
in the quarter nearest the sea, where the hordes of 
foreign tradesmen from the wild regions up in II- 
lyria, paid them their best fees. Many of them indeed 
came down to Aquileia itself as if they were on a 
pilgrimage to famous sanctuaries, having been di- 
rected thither by the soothsayers of their own coun- 
try, who were in communication with the most 
notorious centers of the capital. 

Last of all to be routed out and dragged along 
by main force was the Illyrian witch, who had scented 
danger and sought a hiding-place in a Christian 
church, where she was pretending to be saying her 
prayers. 

She beat her breasts, swearing that she knew noth- 
ing at all about the matter. On their part, the popu- 
lace, keyed up to the highest excitement, were threat- 
ening to burn them all alive. This menace had its 
effect. One of the witches volunteered the informa- 
tion that on the night previous she had seen the 
Hlyrian sorceress. leave her house and come back 
toward dawn. 

“They wish me ill! They are envious of me,” 
groaned the defendant. 

Hilarion demanded of her: “Do you know Pru- 
dentius ?”’ 

“Ask him if I am not an honest woman!” 
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“Do you know his son?” 

“T know him.” 

“Will you take your oath that you were not out 
last night?” 

“I was not out at all!” 

“Old woman, you are lying! I will give you over 
to the mercy of the people unless you tell the truth!” 

“And if I speak, what will you do?” 

“T will endeavor to get you pardoned.” 

“Then don’t forget that you have given your 
promise, O Hermit. I speak by your orders.” 

Then she began her story: “I am not to blame, O 
hermit! The noble Gellius came to me, some days 
ago, and asked me to get him free of a woman whom 
he had reason to fear. He said that it was necessary 
to break the tie and this tie was the baby, because 
only by means of blood could this kind of incantation 
succeed. I swear to you, O hermit, that I told him he 
must kill the baby; but I was not the one that killed 
it. Afterwards I cut it in pieces, because that, O 
hermit, is my trade; but to kill is not my trade, be- 
cause I like to live a quiet life.” 

While she was making this revelation, Pompilia, 
riding in a covered chariot came close to Scaurus. 
Lest she should be recognized she had put on a very 
thick veil. Scaurus, summoned by a slave, got into the 
chariot. 

“What a terrible thing! What a terrible thing!” 
she cried. ‘‘Tell me first of all—am I sufficiently dis- 
guised.”’ 
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Scaurus reassured her. 

“I am trembling like a leaf for fear someone will 
recognize me. I count wholly on you, my dear 
friend.” 

“To not think any more about this matter.” 

“But what a misfortune for my poor Gellius!” 
she sighed. 

“Why a misfortune? . . . Do you really believe 
he loved you? I found out last evening he is having 
an affair with Marta!” 

Pompilia choked down a scream. 

“So that is the way of it!” she said. ““How many 
things are now clear to me! So then for his sake I 
ran such an awful risk!” She sat for a moment in 
deep thought, as if letting the light of this unex- 
pected revelation fall on all she remembered; then 
she added: ‘So then he has deceived me. God has 
done well in punishing him. It has been a severe 
temptation, a horrible temptation!”’ 

She raised her arms toward the roof of the chariot. 

“My God, I thank thee that I knew nothing about 
it! Give me thy protection still, O Lord! Thou art 
full of compassion!” 

A moment later, reassured by Scaurus, a went 
back to her house. 


XVII 


A loud laugh of scorn followed these delicate dis- 
tinctions raised by the sorceress. A storm of curses 
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threatened bodily harm to her: whistles, shouts, in- 
sults and raised fists. 

“You promised to protect me,” said the witch. 
“Holy Hermit, I spoke because you ordered me to.” 

Hilarion, raising his arm, bade the mob come to 
order. 

“No one shall hurt a hair of your head,” he said 
to her. ““Now you can go on.” 

“T have finished,”’ replied the sorceress. ‘‘I did not 
kill the baby, I swear it by your holiness. The baby 
was handed to me when it was already dead. Only 
on that condition did I agree to weave the spell.” 

“But you instigated the murder,” said Hilarion 
sternly. “How then can you be innocent of it?” 

“Yes, innocent as you or he,” she replied, pointing 
at Scaurus, whom she noticed at the head of the 
angry mob. “Innocent, yes!” 

Fresh objurgations fell on her like rain. 

“And who dug up the graves?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“How is it possible you do not know?” 

“To tell the truth, I do know, but I didn’t, holy 
Hermit: it was the spirit that came at my call.” 

“Did you see it ?” 

“Did I see it! It is under my orders.” 

This gave rise to bursts of laughter and yet Scau- 
rus’s laugh did not deserve that designation: it was 
rather a derisive snort. 

‘“‘“And Gellius handed the baby over to you?” 

“Who else was it?” 
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Scaurus turned his face toward the multitude, and 
his face, distorted by an ugly smile, seemed to say, 
“Isn’t this all we need?” and yet he did not speak a 
word. 

Hilarion turned pale. 

“Now Gellius has taken his oath before me that 
he is innocent,’ he exclaimed. ‘“This abandoned 
woman has so tormented him that if it had not been 
for me, he would have taken his own life!” 

““*You must not do this!’ I said to him. ‘As a 
Christian and a citizen you must not. By giving way 
to this agony, you would not prove your innocence.’ 
Citizens of Aquileia, all this has left me confused. I 
can tell true grief from assumed: [I still hear his 
words; I can still see his trembling, his anguish; and 
I would wager my own life for him, so sincere he 
seemed!” 

This appeal, addressed to the people, caused 
Scaurus to start. 

“This pretext won’t go down!” he said distinctly 
so that many heard, and then addressing the throng: 
‘Allow me two words, fellow citizens. This is the 
second time that an attempt has been made to thrust 
obstacles into the course of justice. I esteem Hila- 
rion, but his notions of clemency have nothing to do 
with justice, and may prove perilous to the city. 
Now then, since the proof has been shown, I de- 
mand of Hilarion, in the name of the people, that 
he keep his promise and hand over the guilty one to 
the citizens.” 
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“Good for Scaurus! We claim the guilty one for 
punishment!’ yelled many voices. 

“I promised to hand him over to the author- 
IES iy aris 

‘So he does not recognize your authority, O citi- 
zens,”’ cried Scaurus. 

‘The criminal! The criminal!” echoed the mob. 

‘You shall have Gellius,”’ shouted Hilarion, “if he 
is really guilty!” 

Then, as if seized by a sudden idea, he stepped up 
to the sorceress. 

“Take me away,” she said to him, ‘‘or else the 
mob will kill me!” 

“T will ask for clemency for you.” 

“Do you see that nobleman is as cruel as the In- 
fernal Spirit itself?” 

“The spirit of Hell shall not prevail against the 
minister of God,” said Hilarion reassuringly. 

Scaurus shuddered. These unexpected allusions to 
himself awoke in his mind gloomy forebodings. 

“T will have you taken in safety to the basilica 
where you can turn your thoughts henceforth to your 
own soul,” said Hilarion. 

“Oh, how gladly I would go!” exclaimed the 
wretched woman, who found it beyond the possibility 
of reality that she could reach a place of safety. 

“But tell me,” pursued Hilarion, “did you re- 
ceive that infant from his own hands? Did you actu- 
ally talk with him? I am trying to save you, my 
good woman!” 
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‘He did not come himself,” said the old witch. 
“The daughter of Mauranes came in his stead.” 

Scaurus turned pale again. 

“What is her name?” demanded Hilarion. 

siVearta.” 

This name still further upset Hilarion’s ideas. 

Marta? 

How could it be that that young woman, who 
seemed to have become a good Christian, could have 
part in such hideous deeds? It seemed to him that 
he no longer understood anything, and this mo- 
mentary confusion prevented him from noticing the 
change that was taking place in Scaurus’s face. 

“T wish to speak with this Marta,” he said looking 
up. 

Just by accident his eyes at that moment met 
Scaurus’s who tried to avoid them. 


XVIII 


‘Have someone go and summon her; she is in 
the service of the noble Morfidia, only a few steps 
from here.” 

Silence ensued for some time in the crowd. The 
entrance on the scene of a new personage strangely 
complicated the affair and nervously stimulated the 
general eagerness for new and unexpected revela- 
tions. Scaurus looked all about in anxious and gloomy 
thought, trying to hide his agitation. He made a 
strange and notable contrast to Hilarion, who, 
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though full of intensity and concentration and even 
anxiety, was frank in his appearance and looked with 
clear eyes. 

Meantime, everyone was gazing toward the street 
from which the messengers were expected to return. 
Then a commotion arose: the messengers were com- 
ing back without Marta! They reported that the 
young woman has not been seen since the evening 
before. 

“This is an absolute proof,” exclaimed Scaurus. 

“Not at all,” asserted Hilarion. “On the contrary, 
it shows that we can not get the key to the matter 
until she is found.” 

‘Another spoke in the wheels of justice!” cried 
Scaurus, addressing the people. “Citizens! Hilarion 
would have justice wait until it is convenient to pro- 
duce this Marta! But suppose that Marta, sniffing 
the wind, has cleared out altogether ?” 

“Scaurus says the right thing!” yelled the usual 
sympathizers. 

“He does not say the right thing,” answered 
Hilarion, whose hopes of finding the true criminal 
had been raised by this new contingency. ‘““We have 
now learned one circumstance we did not know 
previously: that the one who gave the baby over to 
the sorceress was Marta and not Gellius. Behold one 
dark mystery has been cleared up, and now we can 
not regret having too hastily condemned, since we 
have got hold of a new clue.” 

“The monk is right,”’ shouted many. 
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“The matter is truly mixed up,” said others. 
“Would it not be wiser to give her short shrift?” 

“No! let us wait,” urged still others, excited by 
the notion of something unusual in the hidden depths 
of this complication. 

The spread of this suggestion filled Scaurus with 
fierce irritation. His eyes became bloodshot; his face 
grew animated and he drew himself up to his most 
imposing height. He collected all his strength to 
battle against that frenetic ocean. He resolutely 
faced the crowd as if to challenge it, with his eyes 
hypnotically fixed and staring, and at the very top of 
his voice, he cried: 

“Why, O people, must these obstacles again and 
again be interposed in the course of your justice. 
How pathetic is the spectacle of this your patience! 
Do you not know that you run the risk of being 
forever fooled? And for this a few skunks easily 
succeed in trampling on your rights! You don’t know 
how to punish, O people, and like the cock in the 
fable you let the fox rob you of your quarry! I put 
this question to you: What could be more evident, 
more sun-clear, than this? Yesterday your justice 
was blocked in one case; to-day they are trying to 
hinder you again. You see how always at the op- 
portune moment, some pretext is devised! I know 
well that if this particular pretext should be set 
aside, they would get up a third and then a fourth 
and so endlessly. And are you going to let yourselves 
always be humbugged in such a silly fashion, O people 
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of Aquileia? And how can there be any fear of the 
law if justice is to be paralyzed and rendered impo- 
tent? Who will carry out your injunctions ? Who will 
have any respect for you? I, O people of Aquileia, 
have asked the Emperor for grain for you. . . . But 
not even the Emperor will relieve your needs, if he 
sees that he can keep you waiting without inconven- 
ience to himself. Consider the respect due you, O 
people!” 

The chorus of protests on one side and of ap- 
proval on the other aroused by this harangue was 
like a hurricane: The porticoes, the stately buildings, 
the temples facing the square, seemed to tremble: 
the frenetic yells echoed under the hollow vaults, like 
the beating of giant drums. Hilarion turned pale. 
Standing in front of Scaurus he gazed down on the 
tumultuous sea; then his eyes, accustomed to control 
great multitudes, were raised to heaven with a look 
of boundless humility. 

“So then,” he said in calming accents, ‘‘to make 
itself respected must the people itself be guilty? To 
make the laws honored must it transcend the laws? 
Is revenge justice? Is this the example you wish to 
set? In a matter which not one of us can clearly com- 
prehend, the might of the people, it seems to me, 
rests in its willingness to get at the bottom of it at 
any cost, rather than by hasty action, by possibly 
punishing an innocent person or even a guilty person 
under the blindness of passion and before having 
known all the intricacies of the crime.” 
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A murmur of assent greeted these words. But 
Scaurus still held out. 

‘Here there are no complications,’ he shouted, 
“except in the mind of someone who wishes to in- 
vent them so as to circumvent justice. The thing 
speaks for itself. Marta was in love with Gellius: 
thus their agreement explains itself in this desperate 
affair. Ask the noble Pompilia if she has not perfect 
confidence in Scaurus.” 

Thus a new personage was injected into the scene 
and the people’s curiosity was still more aroused. 

Meantime Attila was hammering at the walls and 
the thunder of his battering-rams mingled ominously 
with the tempestuous roar in the Forum. 


XIX 


Then Hilarion’s face lighted up. 

“Since your statements, O Scaurus, break the re- 
serve imposed on me by the respect due to an ill- 
starred woman, I charge you here before the public 
with having intrigued with Marta: it was not Gel- 
lius.” 

Scaurus flushed to the roots of his hair and tried 
to deny the accusation with scornful gestures. 

“T say this in all solemnity,” pursued Hilarion, his 
voice suddenly becoming hard and stern, ‘‘and I can 
prove it. I make no charges on dubious ground”—as 
he said this, a sarcastic smile curled his lips—‘‘and I 
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have good reason for believing that you are to blame 
for her disappearance.” 

“He dares to accuse me,”’ exclaimed Scaurus, his 
face horribly distorted; “beware what you say, O 
Hermit!” 

‘The suspicion is well-founded,” continued Hila- 
rion, unperturbed. ‘I say it was only to be expected 
from the moment when Marta and you were bound 
together by secret ties. It is for you to throw open 
your house that the people may see with their own 
eyes.” 

His charge aroused a deafening, terror-inspiring 
clamor which seemed as if it would never end. Many 
wanted to proceed immediately to Scaurus’s house; 
others indignantly protested such an action, declar- 
ing that it was a slander on the one true friend of 
the people. The turmoil was beyond description. 
Scaurus felt a cold sweat all over his body and with 
a deathly pallor in his face, looked wildly around. 

“He is guilty,” came the cry. 

“He has turned pale!” 

“No, he is overcome at such a slander!” 

At this instant, louder than ever, thunderous, 
gigantic, came the crash of Attila’s battering-rams. 
A fire flamed in Scaurus’s eyes; he at once rose to his 
imposing height and called to the crowd. 

“Citizens!’’ he shouted at the fullest strength of 
his voice. “‘Scaurus certainly did not expect this insult 
from a foreigner. Do you wish to strike Scaurus be- 
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cause he is your friend, because Scaurus denounces 
the guilty, because Scaurus wants justice even 
against the aristocracy, against the partizans of the 
Emperor themselves? Has Scaurus loved the people 
too ardently? And is that why he cannot be for- 
given? Scaurus has had the courage to threaten the 
Emperor because he has not come to your aid. 
Scaurus wanted to bring about peace. . . .” 

Once more, louder and more terrifyingly the 
battering-ram of the barbarian banged against the 
towers. 

“Listen, I beseech you!” he cried, stretching out 
his arm toward the booming sound. ““That threatens 
your lives, the lives of all of us, the magnificence 
of the city, its past and its future. Scaurus was en- 
gaged in securing for you an honorable peace. . . .” 

The blows of the ram came in quick succession; 
the rumble was intensified by the echo repeated in a 
thousand awesome forms; the foundations of the 
buildings trembled; a shudder ran through the as- 
sembled multitude. All faces turned to gaze in the 
direction where the unseen peril was hammering. 

It seemed as if the city was about to crumble. 

Scaurus read these apprehensions so clearly ex- 
pressed in all faces and visible in all eyes. A low mur- 
mur came to him. 

“He is a valuable man!” 

“Sure, even if he were guilty, it would be better 
not to be deprived of him.” 

“May God bring them into agreement,” said 
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others—those that could not take his part or Hila- 
rion’s and who considered both indispensable. 

Scaurus was quick enough to take advantage of the 
interruption: 

“Citizens!” he shouted again. “Do you hear that 
noise? There is no time to lose. Do you wish for 
peace before the city is taken? Do you want to save 
your lives?” 

Again there came a new tumult. Some, loud in 
their demands for peace, knelt down before the 
- statue of Ione, the symbol of the popular might, able 
to defy the Emperor; others declared at the top of 
their voices that they wanted before all else to see 
the true inwardness of the scandal and were anxious 
to visit the house of Scaurus. 

Because Scaurus was quite unsure of getting the 
upper hand in the tumult, and because his danger if 
he should lose was very great, he took advantage of 
the confusion to slip away. Already some were 
shouting, ‘(Down with Scaurus!’’ and were already 
forming into a band to break into his house; while 
others who had less and less strength to prevent this 
were struggling vainly. Very slyly Scaurus wormed 
his way through the ranks of the contendants and, 
darting into a portico, made his hurried way out 
by one of the subordinate entrances of the Forum. 

While the mob was streaming toward his house 
he ran straightway to the lodgings of Gaudentius. 
He said to himself that in case Ione had not as yet 
departed he would join her in her resort to the camp 
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of Attila by means of a boat on the Timavus. But 
it dawned on him that two men were following him. 


XX 


With desperation in his heart he reached Gau- 
dentius’s house. Many times, with the greatest pos- 
sible caution he had looked back over his shoulder 
and made certain that two desperate-looking plebe- 
ians were close on his heels. This had seriously im- 
peded his flight. 

Before he went in he looked back once more and 
with increased terror saw that now there were five 
of them. 

‘In another moment I should not have escaped!” 
he thought. And it became certain in his mind that 
they might from moment to moment become still 
more numerous. 

As he came in, he found Guadentius comfortably 
stretched out on his bed intently studying the ceil- 
ing. 

“Has Ione gone ?”’ asked Scaurus. 

“Two hours ago.” 

“By all the gods!” exclaimed Scaurus, in deep dis- 
appointment. 

Gaudentius stood up and gazed at him in agita- 
tion. 

“Don’t be alarmed!” said Scaurus. “I simply 
came to warn you. It has been noised among the 
people that you were the one that handed the baby 
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over to the sorceress, that you had been driven out 
of jealousy to wreak revenge on Gellius for having 
stolen Pompilia’s love from you. And already the 
mob in all its fury is after you.” 

“After me?” exclaimed Gaudentius losing color. 
“What had I to do with it?” 

“I know it is not true, but I am certain that you 
are in for trouble. I advise you to disguise yourself 
and escape. Put on my clothes and go to Lykaon. 
This evening I will join you there.” 

“But if I haven’t done anything?” 

“What difference does that make if the mob 
thinks you have. At any rate, get out of harm’s 
way.” 

“O ye gods, O ye gods!”’ groaned the poet. ‘‘You 
ought not to abandon your old pupil!” 

“Change your clothes and skip! I tell you. You 
can think of the gods when you are safe!” 

They exchanged their clothes, and Scaurus, mean- 
while gave him further injunctions. 

“Hide your face in the collar of the cloak; then 
no one will imagine you are not Scaurus. And if any 
one should stop you imitate my voice and say, ‘What 
do you want of Scaurus?”’ 

After Gaudentius slipped out, Scaurus cautiously 
peered after him. 

“Tf they start to follow him, then I’m safe.” 

His foresight was justified. The five citizens when 
they perceived Gaudentius with his face concealed, 
took him for Scaurus, as they supposed he would 
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naturally assume such disguise. So they continued to 
follow him. 

Without losing any more time Scaurus took out of 
his pocket a false beard and a wig, for he always 
kept such articles handy for any emergency. Then he 
dressed himself in one of Gaudentius’s old suits of 
clothes, which he found in his closet. 

In such habiliment as that it was not difficult for 
him to pass for a beggar. Then he issued forth by a 
small side door, and disappeared without leaving a 
trace. 

But Gaudentius, with the five men at his heels, 
went unhesitatingly on his way, and as he went he 
saw nothing untoward and felt no necessity of watch- 
fulness. 

Unperceived by him, therefore, the number fol- 
lowing him kept increasing, until at last when he 
reached the house of Lykaon and chanced to turn 


around he became aware of the great crowd that had 
followed him. 
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wharves which divided the harbor of Aquileia 

into two similar rectangular basins was moored 
a sailing ship, so large that it looked down on the 
swarm of tiny black vessels rocking gently in its 
shadow. 

A tall, powerful man, whose accent revealed him 
to be a Dalmatian, was busy inspecting the masts and 
rigging; while other sailors were lading the cargo; 
the sounds of closing hatchways and the coiling up 
of hawsers and chains could be heard. 

Unlike other ships engaged for the most part in 
minor traffic on the upper Adriatic this vessel, suited 
for trading with Istria and Liburnia, was solidly 
built, as was demanded by the nature of the voyage 
which was particularly hazardous, because of the 
furious winds on the Adriatic and the many rocks 
and reefs bristling the eastern coast. 

The northeast wind, that scourge of navigation 
on the Adriatic, seems not to have had at that era 
the violence characteristic of it later, or the evil 
reputation acquired by it in our time. The bora, 
or northeast wind is a local phenomenon of Carsic 
origin prevailing principally in the winter: the air 
in the cold limestone plateaus of Illyria and notably 
in the doline, or crater-shaped cavities of the ground, 
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where it is chilled, blows down with terrific violence 
toward the sea. It blows from the northeast at 
Trieste, from the northwest at Fiume, from the 
west at Segna: always characterized by squalls of 
formidable force, it diverges from the circling Car- 
sic coast along the inner bay of the Upper Adriatic. 
On the Friulian plateau, the bora is negligible, at 
least in the lower strata of the atmosphere, and has 
merely the effect of diminishing the temperature. 

The Carso, being at that time a wooded elevation, 
the increase of the wind was partly checked by the 
trees; but that did not signify that it was not to be 
dreaded. 

The Adriatic moreover forms a depression into 
which flow the southwinds, the Scirocco and the wet 
southwest gales. It is a sea always rough. Though 
of little depth, it has an evil repute for shipwrecks. 
At many points its shores are extraordinarily rugged 
and precipitous; and the ancients used to speak about 
the Absyrtides,* that complex of islefs and reefs, 
naked, tenantless, treacherous as a terrible and mys- 
terious labyrinth. 

Passing beyond this maze, the wind, compressed 
and restricted, rushes and howls with savage mad- 
ness: the very desolation of the landscape is largely 
the work of the wind: it sweeps away the soil until 


* So called from Apsyrtos, brother of Medea, who when she fled 
with Iason and the Golden Fleece and was pursued by Aietes, 
King of Kolchis, tore the boy’s body into fragments and scattered 
them over the sea where they were turned into rocks. Tr. 
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it leaves the rock verdureless and bare; it drags along 
and dumps large stones into the channels, where they 
produce tricky whirlpools. The mountain-chain of 
the Velebit, that gloomy wall which shuts off the 
horizon, is like the wall of a monstrous sepulcher. 
On this side of the range tempestuous weather rages, 
and the sea swallows up its victims in its innumerable 
submarine abysses. 

These reefs of small extent, these islets almost al- 
ways bare, and yet, as if by way of contrast and to 
make them more dangerous, some of them clad in a 
fantastic vegetation, these expanses of water of such 
a pure and vivid azure, these enchanting bays, soli- 
tary ridges topping the reefs, seem to combine into 
a wanton whole rising into the air and inhabited by 
fabulous beings. 

Such was the deceptive and variegated aspect, full 
of mysterious allurements and mysterious melan- 
choly, that presented itself to the eyes of anyone 
sailing among the Absyrtides. 


II 


The cargo-ship, whereof we are speaking, had 
three masts and a bowsprit: one of the earliest ex- 
amples—dating from the first half of the Fifth Cen- 
tury—of that type of vessel now known at Trieste 
as a brigantino. The foremast and mainmast were 
square-rigged, while the mizzenmast had fore-and- 
aft sails. 
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According to the practice of the day, the sails 
were tinted blue and purple, such as may be seen 
at the present time in the channel of Zara. Under the 
bowsprit, a gigantic figurehead, which at one time, 
in recognition of the magnitude of the craft, repre- 
sented a Hercules, had been, under the influence of 
Christianity, transmogrified into a Samson. This ship 
was employed in the trade of Aquileia with Pola 
and Ragusa. 

It brought to Aquileia hides and live-stock from 
Illyria, ambergris from Liburnia, lumber from Is- 
tria; it carried back cargoes of Pucino wine, of oil, 
of provender and of grain, and especially of those 
artistic bottles and flasks of opalescent glass, which 
Aquileia furnished for all the Mediterranean mar- 
kets. 

Elvidios, in a sailor’s costume, was promenading 
back and forth on the deck, enjoying the beautiful 
sunrise. The water was gently rippling under a sharp 
breeze blowing from Tergeste. Soon all the sails 
were bellying in the wind, and the Samson began to 
acquire headway as it lightly rose and fell on the 
waves. 

This graceful noiseless motion imparted good 
spirits to all on board. Even Elvidios had the feel- 
ing that he was leaving behind him on the dry land 
all his troubles and was returning, free and light as 
a bird, to the world of his care-free childhood. 

Soon Aquileia was seen only as a white spot, and 
on the landward side in both directions the coast 
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melted away on the horizon into a monotonous line; 
every sign of life was vanished: they were in the 
open sea. 

The Samson, as it glided over foaming billows, 
was, as it were, instinct with dignity, security and 
pride, and this made everyone good-humored. It 
was something like a king, who, with head held high, 
should proceed among the ranks of his soldiers. 

The waves were dancing all about, chasing up to 
meet the vessel as if with gay laughter, tossing their 
heads, dashing against its sides with a musical splash 
and then yielding to let it go on its way. 

After the passengers had ceased to find further 
interest on the stern from which the last clumps of 
pines of the lagoon could be barely seen as they 
were commingled with the crests of the billows, they 
proceeded to the bow where they could watch the 
merry wrestling of the ship with the sea. 

Spin-drift, like white petals, hissed on the surface; 
queer-shaped patches of foam tossed on the swells, 
little serried hillocks broke against the prow. Every- 
one was looking; all seemed fascinated. Two Dal- 
matian tradesmen, with embroidered trousers and 
opanke (or wooden clogs)—one, a fine specimen of 
a man, well along in years and by the regularity of 
his features easily recognizable as a Greek, the other, 
a graceful young woman, who also seemed to be 
Greek, were engaged in conversation regarding 
Aquileia. 

Elvidios joined them. He was attracted by the 
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dignity and serenity of the old man, whose calm 
benignant eyes seemed to reflect a wholly beautiful 
spiritual nature: that traditional beauty of the Greek 
which had then almost wholly disappeared. 

‘Aquileia will not hold out,” the old man was say- 
ing; “it cannot hold out.” 


Ill 


All the other passengers came closer to him, 
with a feeling of melancholy surprise. Although they 
were fugitives from the city, as if under a presenti- 
ment that it was destined to succumb, that calm 
pronouncement, which seemed likely to bring into 
the light doubts obscurely lurking in the minds of 
each, roughly elicited a thought which they had been 
vainly trying to consider unreasonable. 

‘“Why say you so, O noble stranger ?” asked a pas- 
senger whose accent showed that he was an Aqui- 
leian. 

“I have traveled through all countries and have 
been at all courts,” replied the old man, whose name 
was Assueros. “I know the danger threatening our 
civilization. The Roman world may be compared to 
a banquet at which for everyone that partakes there 
are thousands that are in servitude and starvation. 
Not being capable of eating all the viands, the Ro- 
man has devised the strangest, the most revolting, 
the most useless means of dissipation, and it has 
never once entered his mind to show any gratitude 
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to those that slave for him. He has been overcome 
by the weight of his wealth, drowned in the ocean 
of his luxuries. An infinite multitude of slaves 
through centuries and centuries have so robbed him 
of his vitality that he cannot defend the doors of 
his abominable feasting-place.” 

He paused, looking with his intense eyes straight 
ahead as if to collect his thoughts or better to visual- 
ize what rose before his vision. 

“From every side shriller and more threatening 
voices are raised; all the nations are remembering 
that they have been waiting for hundreds of years 
for the day of reckoning. From the most distant 
regions, from Scythia, from Sarmathia, from Brit- 
ain, the most diverse peoples are at one in this re- 
spect: Rome must be overthrown! Starving hordes 
are on their way to attack the colossus and are al- 
ready hammering down its aged and enfeebled 
limbs. 

“The gates are now broken in: from all direc- 
tions, along the roads these younger peoples, inex- 
haustible, eager, the fresh sap of the world, are 
turning their eyes toward Rome as the land of their 
dreams and of their terrors.” 

At this apocalyptic vision of the destined over- 
throw of Latin civilization a feeling of agonizing 
stupor came over the minds of the listeners. But the 
old man thus went on: 

“Providence has now offered Rome a religion of 
sorrow and renunciation. And it is true that the 
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powerful, the destructive, the proud of to-day will 
to-morrow have become the humble and the destt- 
tute. Rome must perish in order that it may be built 
up anew.” 

After he had uttered these words he rose to his 
feet and as the wind was freshening he went below. 
Elvidios again began to pace the deck from one 
end to the other, gazing at the waters which were 
dashing with a sullen roar. Two or three times, as 
he approached the bow, he glanced at one of the 
two helmsmen: this man had a stolid face which was 
extremely disagreeable to him. The helmsman also 
looked at him but with sullen eyes. 

To avoid this unpleasant impression Elvidios ap- 
proached the young Greek girl who was leaning on 
the taffrail and gazing at the distant horizon with 
a dreamy expression on her face. 

The young woman was none other than Coridia. 

“We are going to have a good voyage,” said Elvi- 
dios, as a pretext to enter into conversation with her. 

“We shall reach Pola sooner than usual,’’ inter- 
posed the Dalmatian captain, who was promenading 
the deck, showing a jovial face; “the sails are strain- 
ing; it blows from the quarter, even from behind: 
you see it’s a nor’wester.” 

As he said this he rubbed his hands together and 
glanced every now and then at the helmsman, that 
rather disquieting person who had not been very 
long among the crew of the Samson, and yet seemed 
to attract him. 
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“He is.an Illyrian,” he informed Elvidios, as if he 
had an intuition of the dislike that the man’s face 
inspired. ‘“‘And he knows these waters, every foot of 
them. He knows all the reefs in front of Pola and 
all the soundings in the passages of the Absyrtides.” 

He cast his eye to the far-off summits of the Alps 
outlined with unusual distinctness against the sky, 
and seaward to the brilliant blue of the waters, with 
their thousands of glittering facets of lapis lazuli, 
dazzling and full of life. 

‘This sea,” the man remarked, jestingly, “has a 
mysterious charm and by means of it attracts its 
victims by the enchanting richness of its hues.” 

It was indeed one of those days when the remark- 
able transparency of the air brings out in all its in- 
tensity the deep azure that is so alluring and mys- 
terious in the colors of the Italian seas. 

The Dalmatian stood absorbedly for a few mo- 
ments in this thought; then he abruptly turned away 
and descended the swaying gangway. 

Elvidios and Coridia soon followed him, because 
the wind, increasing its violence, puffed out and 
lifted their tunics and stung their skins. Below the 
sailors were eating their dinner and talking about At- 
tila and Aquileia. Soldiers were gambling and utter- 
ing maledictions at the pitching of the ship which 
caused them to bump against one another. Assueros 
looked on in silence, calm and dignified, like one of 
the gods of his country. Elvidios and Coridia en- 
gaged in a discussion of many different subjects. Al- 
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though they had not been acquaintances, a commu- 
nity of spirit and culture soon brought them into 
sympathy, and when Coridia, speaking of her stay in 
Aquileia, mentioned Axia, Elvidios flushed. But 
Coridia did not notice this. 


IV 


The pitching of the ship had ceased and there was 
an uncanny stillness everywhere. Below it was suffo- 
cating: a sticky and disgusting humidity enveloped 
everyone. The pounding of the waves had ceased 
and the Samson seemed to move in the midst of an 
endless calm. 

As the sultriness was unendurable many went back 
to the deck. The sea under a lazy swell had assumed 
the color of lead and the waters scarcely gurgled. 

The Dalmatian looked up on high and saw in the 
zenith a great clear circle of light. A strange look 
came into his eyes. 

“What is it?” inquired Elvidios, who had not 
failed to notice the expression of his face. 

The Dalmatian shook his head. 

““We set sail none too early,” he replied. “And we 
may thank the wind for driving us along at such a 
good clip. We must be about off Parezzo.”’ 

Elvidios perceived that before he went below, the 
captain cast another look at the peculiar halo in the 
sky. 

The heavens, so lately of a deep pure azure, 
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rapidly took on a murky, not to say angry, hue; and 
from the southwest, huge clouds, olive-green almost 
black, piled up along the horizon. 

The gay banter of the passengers ceased: many 
of them were gazing at the sky and the sea, and their 
faces betrayed wonder mingled with terror. And now 
a strong roll began to rock the vessel. 

In the greatest haste and excitement the sailors 
swarmed up the ratlines, to reef the sails, and this 
excitement of theirs was a sufficient measure of the 
fury of the coming tempest. The clouds moved up 
the pallid sky with a solid front, the sea seemed to 
utter a bellowing sound and the swells kept increas- 
ing in violence. 

As the squall was coming from the southeast, the 
Samson was made ready to meet it on the quarter. 
First of all the royals were furled; then the main jib 
and the flying jib and the smaller staysails; but this 
reduction did not seem to satisfy the Dalmatian, 
who standing on the deck, directed the maneuvers 
of his crew. 

“Clew the topsails! reef the mainsail, the foresail 
and the mizzen-sail !”’ 

In a moment the ship was ready for the gale with 
scarcely more than bare poles. 


Vv 


All this had been done so rapidly that some of the 
passengers had not realized the impending danger. 
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The Dalmatian preserved a calm and almost impas- 
sive face. The sailors silently executed his orders, al- 
most automatically; if any of the passengers asked 
them questions they replied only in monosyllables, 
giving to understand that there was nothing to fear 
and that they were merely taking necessary precau- 
tions. 

The storm-cloud had by this time reached the 
zenith, where it mingled with other clouds more 
definite in their outlines and casting swift and tumul- 
tuous shadows. Assueros, who had joined the rest 
of the passengers on deck, stood for a moment re- 
garding the diffused ghastly light enveloping every- 
thing. The seriousness of the situation did not escape 
his practiced eye. 

“We'd better go below,” he said to Coridia. “It is 
not wise to be exposed to the force of the tempest.” 

Coridia and he went down the gangway together. 

The other passengers also sought refuge below 
and many of them began to pray. Only the Samson 
seemed to take no heed of the sinister look of the 
elements. Its assured progress and, as it were, its 
boisterous joy could be heard like bursts of hilarious 
laughter. 

The sky was growing darker and darker; under 
the cloud-encumbered vault the sea assumed a somber 
leaden hue, from which leaped the white foaming 
crests of the waves. Then with incredible swiftness 
the sky was wholly enveloped in a vast black shroud, 
swallowing up the Samson in its depths. 
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The infernal caracole began in pitch darkness. 
Heaven and earth were commingled: a vast and 
blind turmoil of all things, a confusion of above and 
below, a mixed and insensate pulsation gripped this 
terror-inspiring fantasm. The Samson, as if it were 
endowed with a living consciousness, seemed to 
plunge forward madly against the barricade raised 
against it: a terrible duel which the passengers who 
had taken refuge in the cabin of the ship were anx- 
iously aware of, as they showed by their trembling. 
Rocking from one side to the other, like a creature 
possessed, the ship seemed by its very rashness and 
fury to be making its final efforts against the cruel 
enmity of the elements. Now it leaped high into the 
air and then’ it plunged back ponderously into the 
whirling depths, hurling away from its flanks moun- 
tains of salt spume. 

All were deathly pale and silent, as if to say a 
word might be an indiscretion. Perhaps at a time 
like that, each one felt the need of collecting his own 
thoughts, to look back on his past: in a word, to set- 
tle his conscience. 

At last Assueros broke the spell. 


VI 


“Are you sure that we can hold out against the 
tempest?” he asked of the Dalmatian. 
“T have taken all necessary precautions.” 
“How far are we from land?” 
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“We have gone about half way.” 

‘Would it not be better to bear away before the 
gale?” 

“It is too late for that. We shall get its full 
force.” 

“Can you trust the staunchness of the craft?” 

“The planking is old, but the framework of the 
bow has been lately repaired.” 

“And the masts?” 

‘‘The masts are masts!” 

“Why did you set sail this morning?” 

“Who could have foretold this ?” 

After a few more questions and answers both men 
remained silent. From the cabin rose, deliberate and 
sweet, the gentle accents of a prayer; it was in a kind 
of cadence, and came with a rhythmic alternation 
into the noisy plunges of the Samson in its desperate 
battle. Often, after one of the violent crashes, shrill 
tones of supplication rose high, momentarily drown- 
ing out the fury of the sea. 

Suddenly a voice caused a tremor of dismay. 

“Dionysios!” it cried, “the foremast has gone 
by the board!” 

The Dalmatian turned pale and rushed up to the 
deck. The consequence of his rashness in having 
faced the storm in an attempt to keep up his original 
course now became evident; the blasts of wind strik- 
ing head-on had taken aback the spars of the fore- 
mast, carrying the mast away. It was necessary to 
clear away the wreckage which endangered the whole 
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ship. The mast was quickly cut loose, the broken 
pieces and the tangled cordage were cast off. 

But the relief was of short duration. The lack of 
canvas had unfortunate results. Owing to the pre- 
ponderance of sail-aft, the Samson seemed endowed 
with renewed courage and more desperate fury. It 
had dashed ahead more madly than ever into the 
face of the tempest and apparently delighted in 
striking its beak against it. 

In its wrestling with the surges, the bowsprit had 
gradually lost all its tackling and was now merely a 
spar swinging and useless as a balance for the ship; 
jibs, stays, cordage, everything had been torn away. 

Under these conditions the Samson became more 
and more unmanageable. Its sea-way was no longer 
a desperate battle to shatter the wall which the 
storm had raised around it; it was, rather, an un- 
coérdinated yawing and zigzagging, a convulsion, 
an undirected floundering. The peril in this move- 
ment of the ship consisted in its exposing its stern to 
the battering of the rollers as it fell off, thereby caus- 
ing damage to the rudder. 

The Dalmatian made his way aft where he found 
the helmsman of the sullen eyes, who had gone there 
after the bow steering-gear had been carried away. 

“Dionysios!’”” shouted the helmsman, “I’m like to 
be drowned here.” 

In fact, the waves were dashing over the stern, 
making any stay there extremely perilous. 

Because of the misty darkness it was impossible 
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to execute the complicated maneuvers for trimming 
the few sails that remained intact; and besides the 
tempest swept down from all directions; the wind 
blowing spirally so that it could not be told where the 
ship was heading. The waters were like a boiling 
whirlpool and seemed to rush up in ever more violent 
assaults, as if all their forces were in league to wreck 
the ship. 

Although the ship, under the impact of the squall, 
mostly drifted to leeward, still by reason of its er- 
ratic swerving and coming up again it managed to 
avoid exposing its broadside to the fury of the seas. 

A few minutes later a crash was heard and the 
helmsman, saved as by a miracle, came to inform 
Dionysios that the main rudder had been carried 
away. 

Dionysios, his face purple, looked with the calm- 
ness of despair at this systematic destruction of all 
his, wealth: he did not lose his presence of mind but 
gave a forceful answer :— 

‘There are ropes, aren’t there? There are planks, 
aren't there? There’s the stump of the mast, isn’t 
there? If not we can find something else.” 

This answer, which had the force of an order, 
had its effect in setting the helmsman and several 
sailors instantly to work in carrying it out. For 
this purpose they got together some strong planking 
and rope-ends and fastened them to the butt of the 
mizzen mast. 

In short order the improvised rudder was ready. 
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“As long as we have this, there’s still hope,” re- 
marked Dionysios. 


VII 


It seemed as if a veritable madness had seized on 
everything. The Samson whirled round and round as 
on a pivot and groaned in all its joints. There was a 
general shuddering. Tossed about like a cork, it had 
now become a thing of broken form and of little 
service. The mast-work creaked in the mad dance 
of the vortex, as if shuddering with terror; the cord- 
age, snapped loose, was like disordered hair as if in 
token of despair. The waves, hurling themselves 
against the sides of the ship had damaged the bul- 
warks and the starboard rail, flinging shrowds and 
stays through the air. Some of the women, suffer- 
ing from sea-sickness, gave vent to wild laments and 
found consolation only in the thought of soon going 
to the bottom, as if it held out the promise of ever- 
lasting relief. 

Shifting of the cargo in the hold threatened to 
throw the ship on its beam-ends. A number of hogs- 
heads as if forming in a dense platoon rolled back 
and forth to the terror of the passengers. Sacks and 
casks galloped around in wild confusion and no one 
ventured to make them fast. 

Then suddenly a gleam of light shone through the 
murk. 

From a break in the clouds the face of the sun 
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peered down from the zenith. There could be 
glimpsed for a few moments something like a dense 
wall lifting itself up from the horizon to the very 
center of the sky. It was topped by monstrous anvils, 
by jumbled and titantic shapes, by gigantic caps sus- 
pended from slender tentacles; and on the opposite 
side against a pale gray background scraps of cloud 
like rivers, swiftly streamed away along the sky. 
Violet and bright blue sea-glinns now and again dot- 
ted the ashen-pale sea. 

The passengers felt a thrill of joy but, to their 
surprise, Dionysios only shook his head and made 
no comment. He was weather-wise enough to know 
that the calm-center of the tempest as seen on high 
is a deceptive sign. 

This proved to be so, for once more the darkness 
swiftly shut down over the sea and everything re- 
lapsed into its former chaotic disorder. The helms- 
man, like one condemned to death, had gone back to 
his station, his eyes full of wretchedness and his face 
earthen gray. He gazed fixedly at the horizon, when- 
ever a flash of lightning darted through the haze. 

“We are in I] Quarnaro,” he replied to Dionysios 
who came to ask him the question. 

Dionysios looked troubled. This name recalled to 
his mind terrifying stories and horrible scenes. But 
how in the world had the tempest driven them to 
such a distance? Why, they had scarcely caught sight 
of the light-house at Pola! It could be explained in 
no other way than by admitting that the wind had 
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blown from a quarter different from what they had 
thought it had, and that it was a demoniacal wres- 
tling of winds, each one with its own wrathful direc- 
tion, each one with its own course to follow. 

Under the ruddy glare of the lightning, the sur- 
face of the waters leaped up, all broken and foamy, 
like huge mountains. 

From now on they were the prey of all the ca- 
prices of that constantly wind-swept sea, torn by op- 
posing currents. One of these, not much more than 
two fathoms in depth, coming from Punta Croce 
pours into a narrow gut and passes to the north of 
the channel of Ossero. But after rushing along a few 
meters it rapidly slackens and with a spreading of 
waves turns swiftly in the opposite direction. The 
vicinity of Il Quarnaro in stormy weather is so peril- 
ous that generation after generation, through long 
centuries, have left in these waters their tribute of 
blood, terror and legend. According to popular 
etymology, the name Quarnaro or Carnaro is noth- 
ing else than carnaio, meaning charnel-house or 
slaughter-house, the death-pit of the rash and the 
wretched; the labyrinth of winds, of breakers, of 
tide-rips, of shoals; the trap set for its victims after 
attracting them by the beauty of the Istrian pano- 
rama along that blooming and radiant coast. 

Dionysios was a Dalmatian, and the Dalmatians 
are brought up from childhood to dread that ter- 
rible name. So when the passengers noticed the 
pallor of his cheeks and even worse, when they heard 
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him repeat it, they felt that they were irretrievably 
lost. The Samson was drifting without control and 
the best that could be hoped was that it might go 
ashore somewhere. All were indeed perfectly well 
aware how rugged and broken the shores of that 
region were. To hit was equivalent to certain death; 
it was equivalent to being dashed in pieces when the 
dry land was close at hand! 

Suddenly while all were silent, except for the mur- 
mur of women’s prayers, another sound, faint, 
monotonous, terrifying, was heard. It was a hoarse 
and muffled gurgling like that made by a bottle 
emptying itself. All trembled. The torch of death 
seemed to flare into their faces. The Irremediable 
was upon them. 

Dionysios ran to the ship’s well: the well was 
full. The water was gurgling in the hold and it was 
not easy to locate the leak. 

‘We are hopelessly lost!’ sounded the voice of 
Assueros. 

‘Not as yet,” replied Dionysios. 


Vill 


The women uttered a prolonged scream which 
gradually died down into a low wail. All the passen- 
gers had leaped to their feet, as if each one needed 
self-communion, needed personally to learn the 
truth, to look the peril in the face. 

An attempt was made to discover the damage by 
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listening, but it was all in vain since the Samson 
was laboring so noisily, and, in the situation into 
which they had come, it was impossible to lay the 
ship to. But it was clear that the water was making 
in several places. This added to the despair at the 
thought that the disaster was irreparable. 

At this moment a monk emerged from a nook 
where he had been engaged in prayer and mounting 
to the deck, knelt in the open air facing the tempest. 

The women followed his example and the whole 
group remained motionless exposed to the rage of 
the elements, silently praying. Coridia had also gone 
on deck; and she stood there erect, taking part in 
this scene. Night had fallen. She strained her eyes 
to follow the fleeing shades alternating with the 
flashes of lightning. Vast fields of foam in lines like 
furrows or like companies of men rushing to attack, 
rose and fell. As far as her eyes could penetrate 
everything was ghostly and terrifying. 

She thought of her far-off country, of the gracious 
azure Grecian sky, whose fiery sunsets she would 
never see again; of Hilarion who had found peace 
amid dangers and imparted a purpose to his life; 
of the soughing of the breezes amid the myrtles of 
Apollo’s temple-garden, when he was a quite differ- 
ent man; of the caresses which they had inter- 
changed in the fragrant grove, under the charm of 
the gentle moon. How distant all that was and how 
like a dream it seemed! 

The water in the hold grew deeper and deeper 
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with an almost imperceptible gurgle, like the filling 
of a wine-jar. The infinitely vast and tremendous 
mocked at them assuming familiar and trivial 
shapes. 

This passed through her mind swiftly as under 
the flicker of the lightning-flashes the shadows fled 
only to be instantly swallowed up in the darkness. 
Suddenly she noticed someone breathing very near 
to her and turning around recognized Elvidios. 

“So you know Axia, fair déspoina?” 

SuVieses 

“Are you a friend of hers?” 

SeYes.: 

“Do not yield to despair, O déspoina! Perhaps 
you will live; you are destined to live. You still ex- 
pect something from life. Listen to me, O déspoina. 
A life-raft will soon be got ready: the last hope is 
not lost for you.” 

Coridia turned to look in the direction indicated 
by Elvidios and saw the framework of a raft which 
seemed big enough to hold a score of persons. 

‘The tempest is dying out,” pursued Elvidios, 
seeking to inspire her with courage. “The sailors 
will be able to row to shore.” 

“And you?” 

“T shall stay by the ship. First the women, the 
old men and the children. I can swim, O déspoina, 
and I shall find at least some plank to hold me up. 
Dionysios has told me that the Samson will not 
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sink for two hours yet. But you will soon be start- 
ing, because later probably there would be more 
danger. I want to ask a favor of you, O déspoina.” 

Coridia leaned toward him in a friendly confiden- 
tial way. 

“Listen to me,” pursued Elvidios. “Out of love 
for Axia, I slipped out of the Hun camp and made 
my way into Aquileia. But my fate was adverse and 
I expected to die in Aquileia. But strangely enough 
I made my escape from there because an invisible 
hand was protecting me. Now destiny again has me 
in its clutches.” 

“So then you are Elvidios?” exclaimed Coridia in 
surprise. 

““How did you surmise so?” 

“Because Axia had spoken to me of you,” replied 
the young woman. ‘“The other day I urged her most 
insistently to leave Aquileia also, but she decided 
not to do so solely because you were there. How 
strange this all is!” 

This statement only whetted Elvidios’s curiosity 
and he begged Coridia to tell him everything she 
could about Axia. The knowledge that Axia had 
showed so much interest in him was a great con- 
solation at this critical hour. 

“Now it makes very little difference if I die,” he 
said. “But you will live, O déspoina. Hear my re- 
quest which is perhaps the last I shall ever make. 
When you get into communication with Axia, tell 
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her I thought of her in these moments and that this 
thought gave me consolation. Do not forget to do 
so, O déspoina!”’ 


IX 


In order to delay by a few hours the foundering 
of the ship, it was determined to jettison the cargo. 

Two Dalmatian merchant-adventurers, the prin- 
cipal owners of the cargo, dared not protest, but 
their eyes became swollen and red. Not to reckon the 
danger to their lives, it was enough to contemplate 
the loss of the great wealth on board which meant 
the absolute ruin of their families. Therefore they 
contemplated this act of feverish and methodical de- 
struction of the gains of their whole lives, the result 
of tremendous privations and of numberless shrewd 
dealings, with a distress greater than that caused by 
the peril to their own persons. 

One of them said with a groan: “I would rather 
die than lose all this property, because for fifty years 
I have taken risks on land and sea.” 

The other, half distracted, agreed, and wiped 
the tears from his eyes, as he gazed with bitter dis- 
appointment at the place where the costly articles 
were disappearing. Bales of brocades, wools of the 
third best quality in the whole Roman market, pur- 
ple textures considered the best from the dye-houses 
of the Empire, gold embroideries, jars of cinnabar, 
articles of glass—all vanished forever in the brine. 
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There also went easel-pictures, frescoes carefully 
removed and framed, silver vessels artistically 
modeled, candelabra of rare metals: indeed a vast 
quantity of objects overlaid with gold and silver 
and studded with precious stones, of elaborate work- 
manship—all cast overboard! 

Then came the turn of two big chests packed full 
of jewels, pieces of amber from the Electrides or 
Amber Isles in the Baltic, nicely fitted into the bez- 
els of finger-rings, cameos, cornelians, begemmed 
clasps, diamonds glittering in breast-pins, drinking- 
cups, goblets, mixing-bowls, onyx vessels incrusted 
with Oriental stones: a whole world of little articles 
glowing and glittering, worthy of attracting univer- 
sal attention. 

The helmsman’s eyes at the sight flashed omi- 
nously: in his mind a thought took consistency as 
indeed it might in the mind of anyone and seemed 
to be expressed in his face: that it would be better 
to sacrifice the life of a passenger for the sake of 
saving these precious objects. 

In the exceptional conditions prevailing in Aqui- 
leia the two merchants had bought in these great 
treasures at absurdly low prices. They really rep- 
resented a truly colossal fortune and were worth 
not far from fifty times the value of the grain which 
they had carried to the city. Fate mocked at them 
by having made them extraordinarily wealthy and 
at the same time reducing them to irremediable 
poverty. 
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All at once one of them, leaping up from the seat 
from which he had been watching this demolition, 
cried out: “Do not throw that chest overboard. It 
can be set into one of my larger receptacles and I 
will go over with it, in the hope that God will either 
destroy me with it or else if he lets me live, I shall 
not be left in despair.” 

This amazing proposal was received with a ban- 
tering sneer by the majority who looked on the old 
man with the mistrust such as one bestows on a mad 
man. But Dionysios interposed no objection, pro- 
vided the old merchant would agree to leap into the 
sea immediately after the raft had taken off the 
selected passengers, so that those that remained 
to the last on the ship would not be affected. The 
helmsman appeared disgruntled; it was evident 
that he also had conceived the same idea and had 
very likely counted on the renunciation of the 
owners. 

Meantime the other merchant declared that he 
was going to do the same, and got ready to make the 
life-raft for himself and his wealth. The emptied 
casks were taken for the large float on which it was 
hoped to stow away at least twenty persons. A part 
of the crew was engaged in this work when Dio- 
nysios, realizing that little time was left, ordered 
soundings to be made. 

A few minutes later a sailor who had pulled in 
the plummet reported that the depth was only about 
four fathoms. 
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“God be praised!” exclaimed Dionysios, ‘“‘all hope 
is not lost!” 

While the ship was slowly settling into its grave 
like a funeral bier and the big raft was laboring 
away from it, the captain explained to those that 
remained on board the chances as he saw them. It 
was possible, he thought, by climbing to the top of 
the lofty masts to keep out of the water provided 
the keel should imbed itself firmly in the bottom 
mud, as was not unlikely. Even if the bottom should 
be rocky the sharp bows might hold fast: it often 
happened so. In such a case the human freight would 
be safe. 

This idea consoled those that had not found a 
place on the raft, for which precedence had been 
given to five young boys, to the seven women in- 
cluding Coridia, and last of all to the old men. 

Assueros, who during this voyage had looked with 
sympathy on Elvidios, offered him his place. 

“You go, young man!” he said, ‘‘for I have lived 
long enough.” 

But Elvidios gave valid reasons against this self- 
sacrifice. He told him that he could swim, that he 
was young and strong, and that for him a plank 
would suffice for a raft. 


xX 
The parting of the refugees had pathetic episodes. 


Each accepted his lot with a resignation and cool- 
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ness which he would not have believed possible. The 
inevitable carries with it such contradictions: it 
makes men into heroes at moments when this is least 
to be expected. 

“Do not forget my message,” said Elvidios to 
Coridia as a final farewell. 

“And I assure you we shall meet again,’ 
plied. 

Assueros waved his hand as the raft slowly 
moved away over a calming sea. 

“Another hour at most!” said Dionysios to his 
companions, measuring with his eyes the depth of 
water in the hold. 

All set to work constructing the supports which 
were to keep them safe above the sea when the Sam- 
son should sink. Some swarmed up the masts to 
splice on the tops spars to make them higher, 
others with strips of sail which hung from the necks 
of the top-masts constructed hammocks; and finally 
still others took boards, futtock-shrouds and jaw- 
ropes, and improvised floating nets to perch in. And 
in case the vessel, on touching bottom, should heel 
over, everyone was provided with a section of 
channel-board, which, attached to a line, was fas- 
tened to his waist. This was to serve as a sort of 
jumping-pole, should it be necessary to leap. 

By this time the vessel was brimming full and be- 
gan to be awash with the waves. At times they in- 
vaded the deck and swashed along the scuppers. 
Then this game ceased. The water poured down the 
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companion-way, dashed against the feet of the masts 
and even the lower spars. The sailors had hung lan- 
terns on the top-masts and the shipwrecked passen- 
gers on the raft as they kept getting farther and 
farther away could see for some time those fantas- 
tic gleams, that dark form tipped with reddish 
lights, slowly sinking toward the bottom and then 
disappearing beneath the shifting lines of foam. 

By now the billows were beginning to play around 
the feet of the victims; the coldness of death crept 
nearer with a cruel deliberation . . . it seemed as 
if the waters had an ironical pity, a gentleness hiding 
a last agony. 

Then they attacked the men’s bodies and all felt 
the need of clinging more desperately to the sup- 
ports; as if each wished to be assured that he had 
his pole firmly in his hand, that the rope was tied 
tightly to his body. The water came to their breasts, 
touched their necks; terror mastered them, urging 
them to make the leap into the night and into the 
abyss. 

But suddenly a decided shock made the ship trem- 
ble, warning them that it had grounded. The masts 
swayed, then bent backward; some of the clinging 
groups were swept under water; then all became mo- 
tionless. 

They were safe. 

In heeling over the hull seemed to have settled 
into something like a pillow of stones and began 
sleeping its last sleep, while on high, the last ves- 
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tiges of its life, its haman members, were exulting 
with the excitement of unforeseen hope. 

‘“‘Are we all here?” demanded the Dalmatian. 

“‘All,”’ was the reply of each cluster. 

“The Lord be praised!” 

The monk began to offer a prayer and the rest 
joined in making a chorus, a feeble and pathetic 
chorus sweetly commingling with the rushing of the 
water. Elvidios, though he was not-a Christian him- 
self, also repeated some of the intercessions as he 
caught them from the monk’s voice and he seemed 
to find in this exercise an implicit comfort. These be- 
draggled men who dared face the asperities of the 
great deep, who had not lost their courage through 
the attacks of the hurricane and who had learned to 
struggle in the misty darkness like aérial demons, 
were not slow, when they found themselves helpless 
before the Unknown, to seek refuge in the sweet 
savor of prayer and to hope for safety from that 
same sea, which they had been wont to treat 
haughtily as masters treat slaves. 


XI 


The heavy surges were now decreasing in their 
violence and this was a veritable good fortune, since 
it was quite probable that, if they had not, the masts 
would have crashed down and caused that group of 
human beings poised over such a strange barrier of 
rocks to be the sport of the sea. 

The two masts swayed exactly like those bell- 
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buoys which at the entrance of harbors lazily rock to 
and fro. The lanterns hanging on their peaks swung 
with them and assuredly would have presented a 
weird appearance to any spectator, had one been at 
hand. 

The disturbance was rapidly moderating and the 
spirits of the company were rising; the reassertion 
of physical necessities after a long interposition of 
obliviousness made them realize that it was long 
past midnight. As it was now summer it would soon 
be daylight and then perchance some succor would 
be vouchsafed them from heaven. 

The monk did not cease his prayers, while the 
others in the fervor of this new hope gave them- 
selves up to fantastic thoughts. Each saw in his own 
imagination the coming rescue which they felt must 
not fail them. Elvidios asked Dionysios if he be- 
lieved the land was nigh. 

“The bed of this sea is deceptive,” replied Dio- 
nysios. “In almost any other waters such shallowness 
would be an almost certain indication that land was 
near; but not so here. It is quite probable indeed 
that only a few oars’ lengths from here the depth is 
twice as great. It happens as like as not that because 
of the rugged coast the water is deeper close to it 
than it is out in the open sea.” 

Still later when a pale milky light began to show 
in the sky and the billows as they died down per- 
mitted a wider horizon-range a dark line was seen 
etched against the distance. 
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“Clouds or land?” 

The morning brought the answer. 

Indeed, as soon as the East grew bright that far- 
off irregular streak revealed itself as an island. The 
helmsman quickly identified it. 

The violence of the waves having quite subsided 
there remained only what the sailors call the ground- 
swell, this being a remainder of the deep-seated com- 
motion left after the surface has become tranquil- 
ized. Now all they had to wait for was the sighting 
of some craft from which they might ask relief. 

Such a craft was not long in making its appear- 
ance: a dark speck emerged from the hazy spume in 
the violet distance and gradually grew larger like a 
sea-gull. It was a two-masted brigantino, of a build 
notorious for its swiftness and was especially used by 
pirates, and at the present time is rarely seen. The 
perchers marooned on the masts began to make sig- 
nals, since the brigantino showed no intention of 
coming up to them. 

A few moments later a caique came along side and 
took them all off. The eleven shipwrecked unfor- 
tunates were embarked on the strange vessel and 
without ceremony forced down into the hold. This 
rather discourteous treatment took them all by sur- 
prise. 

They soon became cognizant of the brigantino’s 
veering about: instead of continuing on its course it 
was going back whence it came. The crew asked no 
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questions of the newcomers and gave them no ex- 
planations. 

The captain wore on his head a round red cap 
with tassels, one of those prehistoric kape which at 
the present time are still to be seen in the country 
districts of Dalmatia: besides this, the others had 
on white linen breeches edged with black and short 
greenish tunics; daggers were stuck in their leathern 
belts. Dionysios realized that he was in the hands of 
rufhans. The dress and manner of the men indicated 
that they belonged to the class of pirates. 

Within a little while some of the sailors with ac- 
tions far from courteous came and searched them, 
taking possession of whatever they found on their 
persons. From the hawse-holes of the cabin the un- 
fortunate victims could see the intricate archipelago 
through the meanderings of which the brigantino 
was deftly steering; narrow channels like brook- 
courses, tongues of land branching out; mirror-like 
stretches of water star-shaped, not larger than 
ponds, from which there were unsuspected exits; 
sometimes walls of blue-gray sandstone arose di- 
rectly in their course and seemingly blocked the way; 
headlands like ancient castles rose high above them; 
then they could see some village gleaming white, 
sprawling in the solitude, like a shepherd taking his 
mid-day siesta. 

Through this labyrinth they came out into a great 
channel, oblong, very wide, on the opposite side of 
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which rose a mountain-chain with peaks, like a castel- 
lated wall. Its color was ferruginous; not a tree 
cheered its steep sides. It seemed as if these moun- 
tains were nothing else than gigantic defences pierc- 
ing the sky, built of ordinary hills piled one on 
another. 

The few craft furrowing the channel were broad 
and squat, in every respect resembling our maone or 
barges, and not generally carrying passengers. A 
great silence reigned all about. The brigantino 
threaded this channel, keeping the rock-wall on the 
port bow; then through a narrow gut it plowed into 
a kind of lagoon, at the farther end of which an- 
other small gut, set between two walls of friable 
lava-tufa, brought into view the whitish glitter of 
another mirror-like body of water. 

The brigantino crossed this almost diagonally, 
steering for a point which appeared to be its definite 
objective. But this proved not to be the case. Behind 
a great hump there unexpectedly opened out still a 
third passage between very lofty wild sides pre- 
cipitously steep and obstructed at the back by an- 
other peaked wall, making it like a blind alley. 

This place was exactly like a fjord. 

By the time the brigantino arrived, it was nearly 
mid-day. A host of gulls were flapping around, seem- 
ing to be the only living creatures. Not a sound was 
to be heard; no vegetation was to be seen, no life, 
not a breath; but a torpor, a vague somnolence hung 
heavy over the scene. 
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As the vessel proceeded along this channel it 
seemed as if it would sideswipe the rocky wall which 
shut down on the end of it. But again by a quick re- 
sponse to the rudder it veered and glided into a cleft 
which suddenly opened up at the starboard angle of 
the obstacle. It moved on cautiously propelled by 
the force of oars and long poling-sticks reaching to 
the bottom. 

It was evidently forcing its way against a current. 
As it made its slow advance the rock-walls grew 
more and more lofty, more and more pointed; de- 
tritus constantly slipping down from the heights had 
grooved the sides and lay heaped up in a talus like 
the curtain of a fortification lining the blue sheet of 
water. 


XII 


After a few hours of this journey a timid vegeta- 
tion began to show along the banks of the stream. 
Tiny feeble plants lifted themselves as if to see their 
reflections; and, as the vessel passed by them, bent 
over in a compact mass giving it formal salutations. 

This vegetation growing all the time thicker and 
ranker seemed to indicate the presence of living 
beings. The shipwrecked men, now resigned to their 
fate, still scarcely ventured to whisper and mutely 
obeyed the pirates’ commands, realizing that neither 
hesitation nor reply was permissible. 

Some sighed, thinking of their families which they 
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might never see again, and of the life of slavery in 
those distant regions where the pirates were going to 
sell them. Even the hurricane itself had not aroused 
in them such despair as the thought of an existence, 
without light and without any rights, such as they 
now believed awaited them. 

But even in the most terrible straits a sailor still 
hopes: hopes for a sudden change in the weather, in 
the stanchness of his ship, in the life-boats, in im- 
provised rafts, in a piece of floating plank, in the 
help of some other vessel which may chance to be 
in the vicinity, at last resort in the strength of his 
own arms; and when absolutely nothing is in sight 
in God and in miracles. Hope never abandons him 
even when he is struggling in the breakers, in the 
tremendous convulsions of his last agony. But here 
seemed to be no hope. Here was slavery without de- 
bate, death in the guise of life, and the eternity of 
the punishment only increased its horror. 

There were a few, however, who found some sol- 
ace in the thought their lives had always been a 
slavery: to their captain, to the ship, to the winds, 
to poverty; always, in everything they had done, they 
had no other portion than to submit and to serve. 
Therefore the uncertainty of their lot held out 
some promise of change for the better. They might 
be despatched to Egypt, to toil in the household of 
some haughty, profligate lady, or rowing a gilded 
barge, carpeted with rugs and tiger-skins, amid the 
violet waves under fiery sunsets; while all about 
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gigantic lotos-flowers nodded like perpetually burn- 
ing incense-holders. They might find themselves in 
Persia, in the service of some opulent rug-merchant 
and end their lives weaving precious stones and 
spangles of gold into silk brocades, against which 
would recline the blond heads of ‘Most Illustrious 
Ladies” or the velvety cheeks of courtesans. Others 
thought of the roar of the north wind blowing 
through the dense forests of Celtiberia, or gallop- 
ing on stalwart horses after the wild boar on the 
open plains of Tarragonia; of meals with mine- 
workers in smoky huts. ... Still others of the 
fogs of Britain, of the arid steppes of Cappadocia, 
of the gem-adorned palaces of Carthage, of the 
fabled Gardens of the Hesperides, where trees drip 
diamond tears and bear emerald and ruby fruits; or 
of the luxuriant green jungles of India, where men 
in bright-white silken tunics sit dreaming in the shade 
of mighty trees, drinking milk in horn-beakers and 
talk familiarly with extracrdinary beasts. 

The confused fancies and aspirations of sea-faring 
folk, who having touched at many ports and known 
a multitude of men and customs, had heard tell, and 
put more or less belief in, the marvellous legends of 
that chaotic world at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages. 

With the exception of the helmsman who was no 
longer among them and was evidently a friend of the 
pirates, all the unfortunates as soon as they were 
disembarked were huddled into a damp and gloomy 
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room very like a prison, and to each were handed a 
crust of bread and a jug of water. Later two of the 
pirates came to open the door of this caboose and 
led Elvidios away. This especial attention came 
about through the jealousy of the helmsman who 
had engaged the man with the red kape in a long 
whispered conversation. 

He was led into a handsome building and intro- 
duced into a room decorated with great ostentation 
though without taste. 

At a table sat a man with an insolent face, deep- 
set eyes, very prominent cheek-bones and countless 
wrinkles crossing in every direction like swarms of 
interrogation-marks, which served to increase the 
mystery of his strange expression. 

He wore a tunic of the most delicate silk and an 
amethyst-tinted cloak, in the opening of which could 
be seen his blue belt studded with precious stones. 

‘What is your name ?”’ demanded that mysterious- 
faced and portentous peacock without delay. 

“Elvidios, O noble leader.” 

“Call me Majesty!” said the other solemnly. 


XIII 


He said these words in the tone of a person who, 
either out of condescension or friendly suggestion, 
desired to combat great ignorance; but when he no- 
ticed that Elvidios hesitated to use this title, his 
face changed. 
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“Who are you?” he shouted with angry voice. 
“Do you know who I am?” 

And after an impressive pause he went on: 

“Here I am the King; here my will is unconfined, 
is unconditioned, and is subject to no laws. All that 
takes place, takes place by my will. While I am 
speaking to you uncounted vessels are furrowing the 
sea in every direction, carrying out my will, and all 
the booty they obtain is delivered absolutely into 
my hands. Tell me, what other King is obeyed with 
such exactitude?” 

Elvidios listened, surprised to note in those linea- 
ments a kingliness he had not before perceived. The 
tone of the voice was sharp and imperious, and the 
eyebrows with their nervous and irascible move- 
ments imposed respect. 

“T am not inferior to the Roman Emperors,” he 
went on to say. “Theodosius and Valentianus pay 
tribute to me: Attila treats me as an equal and de- 
fers to me in many things. All these men rule on 
land; but the dominion of the sea is absolutely mine. 
The ships from Byzantium would never reach the 
Illyrian ports if Theodosius did not satisfy my de- 
mands; and all the ships that ply on the Mediter- 
ranean are not safe unless they pay tribute to me. 
I am the absolute master of all the open spaces. 
When the tempest rages and frightens the mariners 
I exult. I am aware that the following day is the day 
of my great reward. Abandoned hulks, stranded 
ships, foundered ships all come into my possession. 
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Tomorrow my divers will enter the depths where 
you have cast your merchandise and all will be done 
to salvage it. We know all the sea-bottoms; we know 
all the shallows; we are on the sea what you are on 
land. Why did you refuse to call me Majesty?” 

While Elvidios was stammering out some excuse 
the King interrupted him. 

“Elvidios,” he said, “‘do you imagine that I am 
not acquainted with everything that concerns you?” 

The Greek changed color. 

“You are a fugitive! Is that not true? Try to 
prove to me that you are not a fugitive!” 

“Tn truth, I am, your Majesty.” 

“So far so good,” said the other with satisfac- 
tion. “‘And you are doubly pursued, because you have 
deserted from Attila and have escaped justice in 
Aquileia. So then you would be brave enough for 
our band; but I notice that you turn pale easily. I 
value your cleverness but not your courage.” 

Having paid this dubious compliment he rose to 
his feet and went out without another word, leaving 
Elvidios alone. As he was still standing and not 
knowing what to make of it all, he looked about 
and became aware that a girl’s pretty face was gaz- 
ing at him furtively from one corner of the room. 
It had small pale but noble features with fine dreamy 
black eyes. The girl looked dubiously at the door 
through which His Majesty had just disappeared, 
and then emerging cautiously from the gold- 
embroidered silk portiére she stepped forward. 
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“He has gone out for an inspection,” she ex- 
plained, after she had listened attentively. 

Then she came close up to Elvidios. 

“From what country do you come, stranger?” 

“From Greece.” 

“T thought so. What is your name?” 

“Elvidios.” 

“Are you going to stay with our band?” 

“T think not.” 

“Ah 12 

The young girl sighed with unspeakable melan- 
choly and looked off into the distance to avoid the 
eyes of Elvidios. Elvidios admired her delicate pro- 
file and the expression of her face which betrayed a 
soul full of eagerness and vague dreaming. 

“How do you happen to be here?” 

“‘T am the leader’s daughter.” 

“Indeed! His daughter!” exclaimed Elvidios in 
amazement. 

He could not sufficiently admire her graceful fig- 
ure so exquisitely proportioned, as if from the hands 
of a great sculptor—the gentle curves of her legs, 
the dainty round ankles, her feet so swift and flex- 
ible. A faint perfume of verbena breathed from her 
delicate white skin. It seemed to him a miracle that 
in such an abominable place and from such a mon- 
ster should have been born a daughter like that. 

“My mother is from Byzantium,” explained the 
young girl as if divining his thought. “She lived at 
the Court and always told me of the delightful 
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life there. Have you ever been in Byzantium?” 

She did not await his reply for she gave a sudden 
start. 

“Fle is coming back,’ she cried in terror and 
turned to run away: “I will arrange to have you put 
into a place apart from the others. I will come to- 
night and join you. Remember Chére!” 

She disappeared behind the gold-embroidered 
portiére. But she left behind her in the room a slight 
evanescent vestige of the perfume, just as she left 
in Elvidios’s eyes the bright recollection of her 
beauty. 

When His Majesty entered two pirates, accom- 
panying him, conducted Elvidios away to the prison. 


XIV 


But he was not to remain there long: late in the 
afternoon the same two pirates came to get him and 
led him to a small house standing by itself in the 
midst of a garden. 

This was the place of confinement for men of 
rank. 

He instantly saw that this invisible consideration 
was due to that young maiden, whose name he barely 
knew; but the sense of gratification aroused by this 
discovery was disturbed by a dim presentiment of 
the danger she might run in case she succeeded in 
her plan. And truly in such an eventuality it would 
be farewell forever to any hope of escape. More- 
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over, as he sat there in solitude he began to feel 
anxious. In the common prison, in the company of 
the monk and of Dionysios, both cultivated men 
in their own fashion, time passed with compensa- 
tions. 

The monk had an accurate acquaintance with all 
the places of the Holy Land and with the miracu- 
lous events for which each was famed; and Elvidios 
found an inexplicable attraction and, as it were, a 
new meaning in all that he told. The well-worn 
truths current in the Roman world acquired in the 
mouth of this ascetic a strangely intimate and hu- 
man significance, imparting to them a new and fresh 
significance. His characteristic manner of putting 
everything into definite forms, so opposite to the 
usual vague and nebulous conceptions, had a par- 
ticular fascination. Dionysios, on the other hand, 
was familiar with all the Mediterranean ports and 
talked with rare understanding of the customs of 
various peoples. 

Yet Elvidios did not fail to note that these pi- 
rates, who carried crucifixes in the folds of their 
tunics and medallions with religious images, showed 
very little regard for the monk. The King, too, wore 
on his chest an enormous gold crucifix and even the 
daughter had a very beautiful one set into an onyx 
pendant hanging from her neck. This was, to say the 
least, paradoxical. 

Later he gained the impression that the behavior 
of the pirates toward him had changed. They had 
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become solicitous and were no longer as before in- 
clined to treat him rudely, and the orders they gave 
him they spoke in a courteous tone as if they were 
requests or pleasant invitations. Moreover, they did 
not confine him inside the house but left him free 
access to the garden, with the intimation that the 
enclosure would be locked and that the walls were 
topped with sharp points, poisoned. 

This was enough to prove to him that there could 
be no clever ruses with the pirates. But Elvidios, 
certainly at that juncture, had not the remotest 
thought of the possibility of escaping. This was 
driven in upon his mind to some purpose, and besides 
that labyrinth of channels and bays through which 
he would have to make his way was anything but 
conducive to an easy escape. And besides if his at- 
tempt failed the pirates would have little compassion 
on him. 


XV 


He could not imagine what the Fates held in re- 
serve for him but he began to cherish hopes: every- 
thing that had taken place during the first day was 
mysterious enough, and there might be dawning on 
him some unexpected good fortune. 

Therefore his mind began to indulge in dreams 
and fantasies. He awaited the evening impatiently 
as he wandered among the flower-beds. In one of his 
investigations of the garden he discovered a rustic 
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seat and not far away a grotto. It was one of those 
artificial caves of pumice stone such as wealthy Ro- 
mans caused to be constructed in their gardens as a 
shelter from the heat. In the farther end there gayly 
trickled through the green lichens a murmurous 
thread of water; on one side was the statue of a 
nymph garlanded with poppies and bejeweled: all 
about convolulus and rose-vines twined up the walls. 
The floor, strewed with petals, invited to lazy loung- 
ing as if on a cushion of feathers. 

The freshness of this fragrant flowery carpeting 
bore witness that the decorations had only recently 
been arranged, and this left no doubt as to the in- 
tentions of his mysterious protectress. Animated by 
the piquant spiciness of the flowers and at the same 
time troubled by remote and dubious presentiments, 
his waiting made him uneasy and anxious. 

The shadows were growing longer and everything 
was commingled in a formless conglomeration of 
forms. Silence reigned all about, except that from 
the direction of the sea there came the soft cool 
breath of the waters. 

There was a light creaking of hinges and the 
garden-gate opened. A shadowy figure came for- 
ward. Elvidios’s heart hammered, while the shadow 
approached very deliberately, as with measured 
steps, over the soft sods. 

“Prisoner,” said a voice, “I am bringing you a 
surprise.” 

Elvidios started when he perceived that it was an 
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old man instead of the maiden whom he had ex- 
pected. 

“You are playing a rather dangerous game,” con- 
tinued the old man seriously, but without harshness. 
“You run the risk of being hopelessly lost. Stop it, 
while there is still time, O stranger. Reflect on what 
you are about to do.” 

Elvidios was taken aback. Suspecting that there 
was some snare in this, he affected not to under- 
stand, and asked him courteously to explain what he 
meant. 

“Doubtless,” continued the old man. “You sup- 
pose that she was the one that had you transferred 
to this pleasant commodious dwelling-place. You are 
mistaken. I myself gave the order. She could not 
have managed it.” 

While the man was speaking Elvidios searched 
back into the depth of his memory for the echo of a 
voice like his, or possibly it awoke mysterious reso- 
nances in his heart. There was in it something sweet, 
affable, as it were fatherly, inviting trust. But he 
dared not as yet give way to an impression which 
might be illusory. 

“You will certainly be surprised,’ continued the 
old man. ‘You know not where you are, with whom 
you are speaking, what fate awaits you: you-are 
expecting one thing and find something else taking 
place. I understand your perplexity, young man. But 
very soon everything will become plain to you. But 
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first tell me: to whom belonged that amulet that 
you had on? Who gave it to you?” 

“A lady.” 

A young lady ?” 

Yes. 

“Her name?” 

“Why do you wish to know it?” 

“Was it Maxilla ?” 

“In heaven’s name!” . . . cried Elvidios, with a 
start of amazement. 

“Maxilla, was it not?” repeated the old man ten- 
derly. “I will tell you: she is my daughter. That 
amulet belonged to my wife, who left it as a re- 
membrance to our daughter. Either you must have 
stolen it from her, or you must be a person very 
dear to her, since it has now been found on you.” 

“Indeed, I love her!” replied Elvidios, abashed 
and yet touched. 

“Where is Maxilla now?” 

Elvidios related to him her whole story. 

“T shall tell you also how I came to be here. But 
leave that for the time being. First let us consider 
your case. To-day you have had one stroke of good 
fortune.” 

“What is that?” 

“You turned pale before the chief: that made him 
think that you are a coward. So it is likely that he 
will not insist on making a pirate of you, though he 
was much impressed by your cleverness.” 
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“He told me the same thing.” 

“So much the better then. In other respects you 
would not fare ill here. Life among this folk is 
lively, and demands some of the qualities of a Ho- 
meric hero. That in the Empire on the contrary is 
cheap and monotonous. Would you like to know 
what your lot here will be? Listen! Gyps—that is 
our King’s name—is going to send both to Attila and 
to Aquileia, to find what they are ready to offer for 
surrendering you to them; and he will turn you over 
to whichever will make the better terms. Meantime 
I shall gain time in working for your advantage. I 
have great influence over him. I am the prefect of 
his palace and have charge of his daughter’s educa- 
tion. He has no secrets from me: I enjoy his un- 
bounded confidence.” 

Elvidios, at the highest pitch of surprise, could 
only make exclamations. 

‘‘How do I happen to be here, do you ask? . . . 
Oh, it is quite simple. Maxilla, as you are aware, 
was to be married to a Hun. As she disobediently 
refused, my property was in great peril. Theodosius 
would have confiscated it all to satisfy Attila, who 
through such a marriage was to have half the dowry. 
Becoming aware of this danger, I disposed of every- 
thing I owned and buried the gold I received for it 
in a place unknown to anyone. Then I made my es- 
cape and had it noised abroad that I was dead. I 
had a son in Athens, a son born of another wife. 
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Maxilla knows nothing about it. His name is Hi- 
larion. 

“But I must tell you, that on my journey from 
Greece by sea, I was captured by the pirates, robbed 
of what I had with me, and brought exactly as you 
were to King Gyps. He liked me and urged me to 
remain with him. As this proposition was equivalent 
to an order, I had to make the best of it. And indeed 
I have found myself very well off here, so that I have 
not had any inclination to return to the Empire.” 

Elvidios, hearing this, expressed his surprise by a 
suppressed exclamation. When the old man heard 
him, he went on. 

“Be not surprised, my son, at what I am telling 
you. I speak as a man of experience, who has lived a 
long life and cannot be deceived by the false 
mirages of youth. Here I am a viceroy: no one gives 
me orders; all are well disposed toward me. In the 
Empire I was like a slave: I was not master of my 
own children. There are laws and yet there are no 
laws. And the taxes, my son! And the avarice of the 
eunuchs, who find every manner of pretext to rob 
one! And the constant bickerings! And the wretched 
life and the ever-present fear of invasions! My 
standing filled the jealous Chriphasios with hatred: 
but here on the contrary it makes these savage peo- 
ple grateful to me. Now tell me where is genuine 
civilization? Besides I want you to know that they 
have been converted to real Christianity!” 
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“How can that be?” 

“The pirates are most religious. They never un- 
dertake any enterprise without first making the sign 
of the cross: they do so when they are going to at- 
tack and they do so when they hew down a victim. 
They ply their trade with all decency and perfect 
discipline. They are for the most part dissidents and 
they do not look with favor on other Churches. For 
them Catholicism is equivalent to organized society, 
and they do not recognize any organized society nor 
could they do without at the same time confessing 
themselves guilty. A monk was once led to King 
Gyps, argued him into a belief in the existence of 
God and founded a Church among the pirates and 
had himself appointed as its head. He is dead now 
but he left many disciples who officiate at our meet- 
ings and I assure you they have a high standing.” 

Old Gaudarkes, before he took his departure, 
gave Elvidios many injunctions as to his behavior 
toward Chére, the King’s daughter. 

“I regard her as my own child,” he said, “‘and 
when she came to confess her sudden love for you I 
felt warmly disposed to you. The helmsman on your 
ship came to King Gyps to disclose your past, so 
that the King might make use of you for his own 
ends. But when I saw the amulet I fell into great 
perplexity. If you had been satisfied to stay with us, 
I would have used pressure on King Gyps, so he 
would have consented to make you happy. But as 
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you love another and are not willing to stay and I 
must persuade him to let it pass, on the ground that 
you are lacking in the requisite boldness, it is not 
fair for you to raise false hopes in this young daugh- 
ter of his. If I permitted you to do so, I should be 
a traitor and should deserve the wrath of the pi- 
rates. As he believes that you are a coward, Gyps 
would not yield to any such desire on Chére’s part. 
The pirates are brave men and honorable. So take 
my warning. And do not yield even if Chére should 
come and suggest the possibility of an elopement. 
You would remain caught in the net and then woe to 
you! Chére has heard much about Byzantium and 
would go to any mad length to escape from here. She 
is prone to extravagant fancies and lives only in 
dreams. She loves art, reads the Greek poets, de- 
vours all sorts of romances most passionately, is 
eager to know the world, and so she listens behind 
the curtain when her father is questioning people. 
Her mother was a former mistress of Theodosius’s, 
but willingly or unwillingly has taken up with this 
life here. But she has had the indiscretion of talking 
too much to her daughter of the charms of Byzan- 
tium and this has turned the girl’s head.” 

While saying this Gaudarkes had slowly moved 
toward the entrance of the arbor, followed by EI- 
vidios who was overjoyed to find in this lair of pi- 
rates a person disposed to aid him; and at the same 
time he was deeply moved by the story of Chére. 
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They had hardly reached the great iron-barred gate 
when the hinges creaked and a shadow moved. 

“It is wrong of you, Chére, to compromise the 
prisoner,” said Gaudarkes in a tone of gentle rep- 
rimand. “You might destroy him in this way. If 
your father should learn of what has taken place 
this evening, the stranger would be the one to suffer, 
and not you, my daughter.” 

At the first words of this reproof the shadow had 
given a start and seemed on the point of running 
away and hiding; but this was quite useless. Gau- 
darkes spoke with the assurance of one who knew 
to whom he was speaking and what he was saying. 
And there was such a tenderness in his admonition 
that the young girl took courage. 

‘How did you know, grandfather mine?” 

“T took it for granted after what you told me to- 
day.” 

“How do you always find out what is passing in 
my mind?” exclaimed the girl. ““You understand me 
so well! Why could you not persuade my father to 
make me happy?” 

“We will speak of this when we are alone,” re- 
plied Gaudarkes, gravely. ‘Now it is best to leave 
the prisoner in peace.” 

He turned away and Chére followed him unwill- 
ingly. Then the barred gate clanged to and was 
locked. Elvidios stood a space gazing after the two 
shadowy figures which were soon swallowed up in 
the distance, and then he lay down to sleep. 
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XVI 


Gaudarkes, on his way back, was considering how 
he might quench the unreasonable passion in the 
young girl’s breast. It was idle to tell her that El- 
vidios was affianced to another: even if he had been 
a married man it would have made no difference. 
The pirates, since they attach no importance to ob- 
ligations resting on civil institutions, feel justified in 
substituting for them the far more sacred and rig- 
orous bonds of their own organization. Even King 
Gyp’s wife had a husband in Byzantium, but this 
did not in the least prevent her from becoming the 
recognized wife of the Pirate King. 

Gaudarkes decided that it would be best to insist 
on the unfitness of Elvidios for the life of a pirate 
and to try to persuade Gyps to send him to safety 
on the ground that he was the son of a friend to 
whom he—Gaudarkes—owed a debt of gratitude. 
There would be an additional argument that if 
Attila discovered that this deserter had received a 
cordial reception from Gyps, his relations with the 
mighty barbarian King might be strained. This rea- 
soning seemed to him paramount. 

“The prisoner cannot be your husband,” he said 
to Chére, when they had gone some steps. ‘He is a 
deserter from Attila, and Attila would be furious if 
he should learn that his man had received an hon- 
orable reception amongst us. He would be certain 
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within a short time to demand his surrender and we 
should not have sufficient means to buy him off.” 

This was a sad and hard argument even if Chére 
could not see the full force of it, but it had its effect 
on Gyps. In order to do a favor to Gaudarkes the 
Grand Pirate decided to get rid of Elvidios as speed- 
ily as possible, so that no one would learn of his 
presence in his Court. The helmsman, the only per- 
son who shared in the secret, would be held in 
slavery and prevented from making any use of the 
intimate knowledge which he boasted of possessing 
in regard to the coasts of the Adriatic. 


XVII 


A few days later Elvidios was granted a state 
audience by the Grand Pirate, though this time he 
did not insist on the title of Majesty. Nevertheless 
Greek cleverness formulated such a complimentary 
speech of gratitude that the King’s vanity was 
greatly flattered. 

“Your Majesty,” he said, “‘you are treating me 
in a truly kingly way, for while power is not so very 
uncommon, clemency is the gift of sovereigns only.” 

But Gaudarkes’s comment showed him the dan- 
ger of such devices. 

“It is a risky thing to please him too well,” said 
the old man, “for it might happen that he would be 
loath to let you go!” 

So it was a fortunate circumstance that reasons of 
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diplomacy had more effect on Gyp’s mind than sen- 
timent had on his heart. 

“But remember,” pursued Gaudarkes, “that to 
pass as a fool, especially when one is not a fool, is 
one of the greatest pieces of folly in the world.” 

Shortly before Elvidios took his departure the 
old man called him aside. 

“Give Maxilla my greeting,” he said, with tears 
in his eyes, “and assure her of my blessing. I con- 
sent to your marrying her, because you are so pleas- 
ing to me. Let me have news of you; I myself will 
furnish you the means.” He paused to wipe away 
his tears and then, controlling his feelings, he added: 
‘‘And now I am going to tell you a secret. I have 
hinted to you that I buried a great treasure. Since 
you are to be Maxilla’s husband, I can speak to you 
as to a son. I want you and Maxilla to be happy.” 

He took out of his pocket the map of an island 
and indicated the spot where the buried treasure was 
to be found. 

“One half of it is to be yours and the other half 
Hilarion’s, whenever he shall appear. I shall soon 
have him looked for. He is equally my heir, for he 
is my only son.” 

A pirate-craft, lying low in the water and power- 
fully beaked, had been prepared for Elvidios’s de- 
parture. He embarked. As the boat weighed anchor, 
he stood waving a last farewell to Gaudarkes and 
saw the lovely Chére standing by his side with pale 
cheeks, her eyes full of ardent light. 
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She too saluted him, at the same time wiping away 
her tears. 

“Poor girl!” said Elvidios to himself. “She is 
wretchedly unhappy with all her wealth. She has 
everything and yet nothing. She is doomed to spend 
her life in pursuit of something which will forever 
elude her.” 

The ship, aided by the swift current, sped along 
swift as an arrow, filling Elvidios with apprehen- 
sions. Especially when it made brusque turns it 
looked as if it were going to crash against the 
mountain-walls. But the skill of the steersman and 
of the rowers was so great that he soon felt con- 
fidence return. In less than an hour they were out 
on the open sea, and from then on the ship followed 
a tortuous way through narrow passages and mirror- 
like stretches of smooth water. But it avoided the 
windings of the Absyrtides and coasted along by the 
mountain-chain of the Velecit until these heights 
swept down into hills and spurs. They kept well 
away from the scalloped islands on the port side 
and from the sun-burnt and desolate continent on 
the starboard. 

When they reached the Quarnaro two continents 
came in sight facing each other in vivid contrast: 
one, the blooming, smiling Istrian land, sown with 
cities gleaming white amid green groves and flow- 
ery meadows; the other, silent and savage, a stumpy 
and repellant vegetation: on the lower levels clumps 
of laurel and myrtle; higher up a surprising barren- 
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ness—forests of chestnut and dwarf-oaks, an abrupt 
alteration of landscape and of soil, a natural and 
clearly defined boundary within the artificial ring 
of the Empire. 

They put into a narrow winding channel where 
huge blocks of marble, piled up on the quays, showed 
that quarries were near by. A monastery on a crag 
lifted skyward its white marble arms as if it were a 
hermit praying in solitude. 

From this port Elvidios was directed to go by 
land to Pola, since the pirates dared not double the 
Istrian peninsula for fear of coming into conflict 
with the war-ships commanded by the captains of 
the legions, who patroled the borders. At Pola he 
was to hand a letter from Gaudarkes to the learned 
Olympiodoros of Ephesus, a patrician who had 
taken up his residence in this region, urged thereto 
by his lively interest in all the natural peculiarities 
in which it abounds. 

Gaudarkes in his missive begged his friend to aid 
Elvidios and to shelter him in his country-house, be- 
cause it was not as yet convenient for him to return 
to Aquileia. 

Elvidios made haste to reach Pola. 


XVIII 


He had climbed up to the summit of a consider- 
able hill, whereon rose one of those ancient castles 
that dominate junctions of roads, and before his 
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eyes extended, like an enormous white star, the 
radiating ground-plan of the city. 

The straight black lines of the highways, laid out 
like the marks on a mariner’s compass and starting 
from the center divided it into a number of sym- 
metrical sectors and passed under magnificent gate- 
ways. All about, on the outside of the polygon- 
shaped cincture of the city-walls, gleamed beautiful 
country-houses, distributed like sheep among clumps 
of laurel and cypress. 

Seven gates gave toward the sea, in the back- 
ground of which the necklace of islands, carpeted 
with verdure and gemmed with fine residences, re- 
sembled a band of maidens on an emerald meadow. 
The sea, shining brightly, was like an immense iri- 
descent carpet; in the far distance could be seen like 
multicolored birds the sails of fishing-smacks, carry- 
ing murex-shells for the purple dyes manufactured 
in Cissa and Aquileia; toward the left, in the direc- 
tion of Medolinun, dark groups moving along the 
restless highway, could be gradually differentiated 
into rope-walkers, horsemen, loafers, quacks and 
the like. Pyramids, arches, columns cut into the sky, 
rising above the white square houses, set amidst 
flower-gardens. 

It seemed to Elvidios as if he were about to enter 
a garden of dreams. Everything was brilliant, fresh, 
fragrant, bewitching. The roads were paved with 
square blocks of marble; the roofs glittered in the 
sun; the early morning light brought out clearly the 
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outlines of every object. He had seen Aquileia, when 
its life was suffering from a sort of paralysis; he had 
a dim recollection of certain Grecian cities which 
flung their columns white as doves high into the 
heavens. But Pola was positively a city of enchant- 
ment. It was a revel of marbles tapestried with hang- 
ing gardens: porphyry, African breccia, Egyptian 
ocher, serpentine, verde antique, alabaster, Parian 
marble: all varieties, all colors, all styles of archi- 
tecture: Oriental and Roman, Greek and African. A 
resort famous for its sumptuous villa-life, it served 
for Aquileia and for Ravenna pretty much what 
Baiae near Naples had been for Rome. 

The villas, reclining as it were on carpets of nar- 
cissus and hyacinth, were crowned with ivy which 
also connected tree and tree as with festoons. 

Elvidios gazed at all this brilliant medley of col- 
ors and compared it in his mind with the rude sim- 
plicity of Attila’s Court. 

This place of delights, which brought together 
the sophisticated of all the world to satisfy their 
most outrageous caprices and to waste their over- 
weening wealth, had the aspect of an enchanted gar- 
den. Everything was carried beyond proportion and 
measure and ordinary characteristics. Here Vice 
itself was stripped of everything human, even of its 
ugliness and assumed the qualities of a legendary 
magnitude. Hither resorted in banishment the 
haughtiest ladies, the favorites of the Caesars, the 
mistresses of illustrious men; here came dissolute 
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patrician women in order to live in the oblivion of 
orgies, leaving their husbands free; here important 
personages, who had apprehensions lest they should 
have compromised themselves, could take part with- 
out peril in the universal recklessness. 

Elvidios entered the city by one of the landward 
gates and strode along by the principal artery which 
was ornamented by porticoes and basilicas and the 
facades of pagan temples. Since Olympiodoros had 
his dwelling on one of the small islands facing the 
city he had to cross its whole width before he 
reached the quay. 

The harbor was a scene of intense activity. Pola 
served as the terminal of most of the sea and land 
ways of the East, being also port of call for all the 
regions beyond the Balkans. It was the seat of many 
maritime courts and had a dock-yard which rendered 
it particularly important. 

The fleet from Byzantium had recently arrived to 
bring to the Primate of Pola golden ingots and rolls 
of silk. A vast number of craft were moored in the 
harbor: red and blue dromoni, their sails depicting 
a marvellous fauna: gatte, with carved rudders, 
their masts furnished with bastions, with sails dis- 
playing legions of cherubim; and then biremes and 
triremes with curved prows armed with bronze 
beaks. 

Elvidios hired a row-boat and was ferried over to 
the dwelling-place of Olympiodoros. It was an edifice 
almost wholly buried in a super-architecture of green 
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—a palace of marble within a palace of verdure, in 
the clumps of which, artistically arranged, bloomed, 
like little golden disks, crests of marguerites. An al- 
most hidden stream tinkled softly under the plants. 

“He is a Sybarite,” thought Elvidios, over- 
whelmed at such magnificence, and comparing him 
with the thousands of homeless who had no place to 
lay their heads, or who rotted in icy attics, waiting 
with fierce craving for the great day of vengeance. 

“They sell themselves for a trifle to the first 
comer,” he said to himself, “becoming wonted to see 
every kind of wretchedness, and so it is not strange 
if the clanking of barbarian chains leaves them ab- 
solutely indifferent or makes them more reckless in 
the part they are playing. Helots in their own coun- 
try, these threatening hordes have everything to 
gain in this coming cataclysm of history.” 


XIX 


The ancient Olympiodoros must have had a quick 
intuition of what was passing through the mind of 
the young man, who had hastened to ask him why 
he had decided to settle in that particular region. 

“T was sick of the senseless luxury of the Orient,” 
replied Olympiodoros. “Everything there is a super- 
ficial complication; everything is out of relationship 
with everything else; everything is an idle waste. 
Roman luxury has more meaning; and the desire to 
enjoy to the full what ancestral valor has given into 
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our hands compels it to multiply a hundredfold the 
capacity for appreciation and use. The genius of 
this city is Roman although the fashions smack of 
the East. I desire to spend these last years of my 
life under the illusion that I am living in the finest 
ages of Rome.” 

Far from being a voluptuary, as Elvidios had at 
first supposed, Olympiodoros was a philosopher and 
a passionate observer. His mind was clear and had 
the mastery of a vast number of subjects, his treat- 
ment of which filled with admiration all those that 
listened to him. Indeed many declared that his wis- 
dom was as unlimited as his wealth. 

“T have had no other ambition than to be the rep- 
resentative of the genuine Greek spirit,” he re- 
marked to Elvidios. ‘Knowledge is a simple tool 
and should be the servant of action, but in present- 
day Greece men spend all their lives in the search for 
such tools with never any success in making use of 
them. From this view-point the barbarians are their 
superiors.” 

Elvidios stayed with him while Scaurus was in 
control in Aquileia and thus he had the opportunity 
of becoming better and better acquainted with this 
aged sage whom the common herd looked on as a 
visionary, and whose greatness few realized. Olym- 
piodoros was not a Christian, but at the same time 
he was not opposed to the Christians. Experience 
had taught him to see the good side in all things. 
From his villa Elvidios, especially at the sunset 
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hour, drank in those magnificent effects of light and 
those sparkling pictures which were like the pompous 
obsequies of a world lying on its bier. At twilight 
there were the bathers, shouting, laughing, holding 
hands, swimming through the phosphorescent wa- 
ters. Elegant skiffs with curving prows, with oars in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl or with white canvas sails 
and silken cordage skimmed over the bay. Maidens 
and singers sat on delicate rugs. Nude youths on the 
after-decks scattered rose-petals on the waters. 

Every evening Elvidios accompanied the old man 
on his stroll along the velvety strand where the 
mirror-like sea reflected the terraced houses with 
their columns, the homes of graceful, fair city ladies. 
Boats of various kinds glided lightly along with 
their bright banners, with their saffron-tinted sails 
reflected by the flaming crystal. Files of reefs lined 
the shores as if they were sentinels; some scarcely 
rising above the water and covered with kelp like 
the long hair of shipwrecked mariners; others look- 
ing like blurs of oil in their constantly changing 
iridescences. 

Olympiodoros took him to see the most notable 
monuments of the city, especially the Christian 
churches. 

After the Council of Nicaea (in 325) the Church 
celebrated its definite victory with a luxury unknown 
up to that time and with the splendor of new forms 
of art. The walls of the churches cased in linings 
of porphyry and mother-of-pearl; the glitter of gold 
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and the flashing of high lights were characteristic of 
the frescoes; the primitive simplicity of scene and 
symbol was lost in the exuberant complexity so 
pleasing to the Oriental taste. The covers of the 
tables were of silver; the dalmatics were richly em- 
broidered with festoons of roses and pomegranates 
and adorned with grotesque designs; the pavements 
were laid in mosaic-work with glass inserts set into 
gold. All this offended Elvidios’s sense of propriety. 

“It is impossible,” he said to himself, “for this 
idle display not to attract the notice of such hordes 
of famishing men who have no other aim than the 
wealth of Rome.” 

He was well aware that this very display, which 
inspired a sort of nausea in the best citizens of the 
Empire, awakened only greed in those others. 


XX 


Olympiodoros liked best to talk about the marvels 
of Nature. 

“You look down on yonder sea,” he once said, as 
they were seated on the terrace. “It seems to you 
motionless but it is not. It is all the time traversed 
by a vast number of currents running in every direc- 
tion—rivers of water within the water, causing a 
never-ceasing change in its particles. This water 
seems to be always the same; on the contrary, an in- 
finitude of the tiniest creatures are on the watch in 
its depths, quick to seize on the salt contained in 
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each drop in order to make gems of it and as it be- 
comes lighter it rises to the surface, forcing the 
drops on the surface to descend and go through the 
same process. Notice therefore what a vast invisible 
labor is going on amidst such a calm! The ocean is 
continually rinsed out, as it is continually entering 
and evacuating these myriads and myriads of little 
mouths !”’ 

Olympiodoros kept entertaining him with like dis- 
courses until one day a message was brought to 
Elvidios informing him that there was no longer any 
peril for him in Aquileia; but that the city itself was 
in imminent danger. 

Olympiodoros courteously urged him to remain 
but his arguments were in vain. Elvidios was burn- 
ing with eagerness to see Maxilla again and to stand 
by her side in these anxious hours. 

As Olympiodoros found it hopeless to detain him 
longer he proposed to accompany him over a good 
part of his journey. 

“T might be of aid to you as far as Tergeste,” he 
said, ‘‘and I will show you many strange things.” 

When they reached the Carso Elvidios was 
amazed to find it extraordinarily changed. He had 
passed across this mountainous plateau with Attila 
and seen it covered with clumps of pines and firs, 
with brooks tumbling down its verdant slopes, 
abounding in shepherds’ cottages and the statues of 
gods crowned with garlands. 

Now nothing of the sort was left. Fire-ravaged 
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pastures stretched away as far as the eye could fol- 
low, like a billowy sea of limestone and ferruginous 
hills. It seemed as if the skin of the whole landscape 
had been scraped off, burnt, fleshed even to its ribs. 
Irregular shapes, deep clefts, bizarre formations 
piled on one another, prodigious architectural mon- 
strosities: heaps of fissured crags, as if it had been 
the battlefield of fabulous creatures. 

Elvidios gazed in a melancholy stupor and it 
seemed to him as if it were all a dream. Such a rend- 
ing, such an agony of forms and of things seemed 
unlike anything else in this world. Mad torrents 
hurled themselves foaming down from the peaks, 
burrowing into subterranean ravines; spectral fossils 
were impressed on the faces of the rocks; the hills 
seemed to have been violently produced by a cata- 
clysm rather than naturally formed, and in every 
direction echoed the unrestrained wailing of waters 
which by a thousand channels dashed downward to 
the sea. 

Olympiodoros led Elvidios to the top of a high 
hill. 

“What a magnificent tragedy of melancholy!” he 
exclaimed. “Behold this undulation of the earth! It 
is like the billows of a petrified ocean. See what an 
agony! These riddled rocks seem to be eaten away 
by a hidden decay and the projections sticking up 
out of the earth are like the bones of an enormous 
skeleton.” 
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As they made their way down, Olympiodoros 
called attention of his companion to the opening of 
a cavern, from the depths of which arose a confused 
rumbling. Olympiodoros suggested their entering it. 
He lighted a torch and, leading the way, went down 
in, followed by his young companion. Vast galleries 
crossed in all directions under the surface, opening 
dark damp mouths. They soon came to an escarp- 
ment, where an abyss, yawning before them, indi- 
cated the presence of a tumultuous torrent. 

“We must be careful,” warned Olympiodoros. 
“We are facing an unexplored gulf. We shall now 
gain the other edge of it by a side passage and then 
we can go on.” 

He bent low to enter a hidden entrance on one 
side and Elvidios followed him. 

When they emerged from this short corridor a 
grand spectacle was revealed to their eyes. Enor- 
mous white trickling stalactites hung from the ceil- 
ing, forming a complicated and unbelievable archi- 
tecture. The walls exuded moisture and in the light 
of the torch discovered delicate and diaphanous 
panelings as if constituting weird vitreous draperies. 

Elvidios gazed in a stupor of wonderment and 
could not understand the meaning of this mirage of 
forms. Forests of crystal, with interwoven and 
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flexible leafage, reflected an iridescent light. Ara- 
besques and sinuosities ornamented these vaults; 
sculptures of incredible creatures crowded the enor- 
mous halls. 

“You are looking on the invisible labors of the 
darkness,” remarked Olympiodoros. “We have sur- 
prised Nature in her secret laboratory. Here forms 
and elements join together in an unceasing dance; 
here the opposing forces are all the time destroying 
one another to produce others in ever-changing 
shapes. 

‘What object could these waters have in breaking 
through the bowels of the earth, and amid the silence 
of all things creating this embroidery of crystals? 
Whither tends this everlasting change? How is it 
that this water which destroys only to build up again, 
how comes it that this disrupted earth which con- 
tinually piles up its billows and transforms its profile, 
are typical of the labors of humanity itself ? Behold 
nations hurl themselves on nations and everything 
leaves on the surface of the earth the indelible traces 
of its passage. Every hollow in the rock, every pol- 
ished hillside, every avalanche, every object is a 
hieroglyph of this secret writing in which Nature 
tells her own story.” 

And when he perceived that Elvidios looked 
dazed, like a man who does not grasp what is said 
to him, he added: 

“You cannot understand at this moment, my 
dear young friend. But the time will come when men 
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will be able to solve the riddle of these things and 
will grasp the meaning which I have so many years 
tried in vain to find in them. Many then, by study- 
ing the names of these places, will bring to life again 


the long labors which these hidden mysteries con- 
ceal.” 
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PART VI 


I 
A BEGGAR had fled for refuge in the basil- 


ica, imploring Hilarion’s protection. His 

eyes, truth to say, were anything but reas- 
suring and were alive with shifting glints. Aside 
from this peculiarity, which not everyone would 
notice, his appearance, as a whole, was wretched 
enough: he was ragged, crippled, starved; a per- 
petual shivering shook his form and made his rau- 
cous voice stammer; his long bristly beard was un- 
combed and filthy. He was known as Theodoros and 
no one knew the place of his origin, though it was 
generally supposed that he was a pagan peasant, 
driven by hunger probably to apostacy. 

He seemed, however, to be not very devout, and 
Hilarion tried in vain to catechize him. He was too 
superstitious, and seemed also to be feeble-minded: 
he knelt before the Christ in the church just as he 
had knelt in the streets before the statues of the 
Emperors and he had been seen by some to frequent 
the temple of Belenus and the grotto of Mitra, the 
two remaining fanes where idolaters still wor- 
shipped. 

When Hilarion preached, he stood in rapt at- 
tention and so motionless that the trembling of his 
body almost entirely ceased; his eyes then assumed a 
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strange expression of intelligence. He was an object 
of wonder to many observers who took him as a good 
example of the effect of Hilarion’s eloquence. 

They would say to him, for instance: ‘Well, 
Theodoros, did you also understand him?” 

Theodoros made no answer but looked at his ques- 
tioners with eyes suddenly becoming staring and 
dull. Then the tremors again began to shake him 
and as this was disagreeable to see, the people did 
not care to talk further with him. 

Only the Illyrian sorceress, who was still finding 
shelter in the basilica, where she devoted herself to 
menial services, did not avoid his companionship. 
She too, when Theodoros spoke, became at once at- 
tentive and thoughtful, as if endeavoring to bring 
back to her mind some fleeting memory. 

When the services came to an end, and the basilica 
was cleared of the congregation, they two remained 
to sweep the floor. A wan light filtered through the 
windows and brightened the colors of the mosaics; 
the gold-work on the walls, in the diaphanous efflu- 
ence, glowed with a tender brilliancy; starry motes 
floated throughout in an iridescent symphony. The 
two derelicts from a different world flitted around 
like ghosts. Suddenly Theodoros assumed a greater 
confidence and his eyes opened wider and sparkled. 
The old woman gazed at him fixedly, her mind striv- 
ing back into those uncertain remotenesses where 
her memory was tormenting itself. 
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“Your eyes fascinate like the eyes of a basilisk,” 
she said to him. 

Theodoros feigned not to understand and sought 
to avoid her; but the old sorceress followed him 
wherever he went as if she had been his shadow. 

“Have you never committed crimes? Have you 
never been a demon?” 

Theodoros was boiling with wrath. Then it 
seemed to her that his eyes rested on her implacably 
and that they would never soften with forgiveness. 


II 


During these days the pagan contingent, which 
had worked privately at first when Axia was priestess 
and then again under the direction of Scaurus, had 
been mobilized under Jacobus, the aged revolution- 
ary, who was acting for the time being as priest in 
the temple of Belenus. This function was, however, 
anything but difficult to fulfil, because no sacrifices 
were made to the god, who, radiant in beauty and in 
comely youthfulness, exacted neither tears nor blood. 
Gaudentius, who had returned to his former state 
of poverty and wretchedness, was still assiduous in 
attendance at the temple, but the cruel disappoint- 
ments that had befallen him at the hands of Scaurus 
kept him from further entanglements in politics. 

The peasantry was discontented, and laid to the 
Christians the blame for all their tribulations, they 
accused them of having slain Scaurus, who had mys- 
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teriously disappeared, his fate being quite unknown; 
it was thought that in him they had wanted to strike 
down the only person able to save the city, the only 
one able to make peace and compel the Emperor to 
supply them with food. A man of that stamp must 
be struck down; and no one could rid those preju- 
diced minds of the notion that his disappearance was 
due to the implacable hatred of the Imperial party. 

“‘Scaurus had at heart the good of all,”’ it was said 
openly. 

“Yes, particularly of my back,” muttered Gau- 
dentius, who by this time thoroughly understood 
him, though he dared not try to stem the current, 
for fear he might not receive any more orders for 
his poems. 

The rumor of the assassination of Scaurus by the 
Christians kept spreading and gaining belief, and 
while no one was able to give any definite proofs, 
everyone added certain details. It was reported that 
his mouth had been sewed up to punish him for that 
eloquence of his, which had awakened the monks’ 
jealousy; and that then he had been flung by a cata- 
pult out among the enemy as a traitor unworthy to 
have burial in the city. Indeed the story of his being a 
traitor was now become a dying legend. Marta, 
Hilarion’s supposed spy, had been none other than 
a servant to Lucius Rufinus and in order to save her 
master, she had sacrificed an innocent person. The 
documents found in Scaurus’s house proved beyond 
a doubt that he was in correspondence with Attila; 
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but such a correspondence was legitimate, Scaurus 
having been ordered by the people to initiate such 
proposals of peace. The partizans of the Emperor 
were the ones that accused him of treason because 
he had ventured to oppose the Emperor by institut- 
ing such proceedings. 

Thus the figure of Scaurus, which had been the 
very type of shame for many days, reémerged from 
ignominious obscurity, as it were purified by the 
faith of his followers. It grew into a symbol, and, 
just as in proportion as the conditions of the besieged 
was aggravated and the need for peace was more 
felt, his disappearance was increasingly lamented. 

As the regret for his disappearance was not per- 
mitted to be openly expressed, such reports whis- 
pered about and consequently not corrected by the 
abrasion of public discussion, immeasurably swollen 
under cover of darkness and the very secrecy in 
which it was involved, haloed it with a kind of cult. 
Scaurus therefore had become a symbol, a word of 
order, a pledge of vengeance for the people sacri- 
ficed to interests that were not their own. The inhi- 
bition on their speaking out their minds, the instances 
of rough treatment for having exalted this symbol, 
gave a seal of sanctity to this cause. They complained 
of persecutions, of restraint of liberty, of ever- 
-present threats. Lamentation itself was not so much 
as permitted; any such thing was regarded as trea- 
son, was spied out, followed up, punished. 

This atmosphere of hatred naturally only made 
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the situation worse. The Christians, attributing all 
the evil to the peasants, desired to destroy the 
temple, which, besides being an offense to the 
officially-recognized God, was also a hot-bed of sedi- 
tion and disorder. Nor would the old penalty of 
lopped hands have hindered them from doing this, 
had not Hilarion dissuaded them; for he considered 
every new quarrel within the city as a new wound, 
as a new betrayal. He hoped that the sense of the 
danger threatening them would sooner or later bring 
them all into fellowship and that everyone would 
come to recognize his own responsibility. By his be- 
havior he had dispelled the fable that the Christians, 
through their teaching of resignation and renuncia- 
tion, favored such invasions; he on the contrary 
urged all the volunteers to man the walls. And many 
women excited by his words had helped defend the 
towers; many had offered their long hair to make 
ropes. Among these was Axia, whose fame as an in- 
spirer of bravery grew daily; the barbarians had a 
particular admiration for her, as it seemed to them 
that she was a sort of tutelar divinity of the city. 


Ill 


In one of the calcidici or chalk-basements of the 
cathedral of Theodorus, near the corridor leading 
to the so-called “Paradise” * a plank-partition sepa- 

*The name given to the open pillared court of a Christian 
basilica. Here sinners had to wait before they were admitted to the 
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rated two alcoves each containing a rough couch, 
where slept the two aged servants of the church: 
Theodoros and the sorceress. At night this place was 
left empty, because the cells assigned to women 
opened on the portico of the court-yard, and those 
reserved for men were on the opposite side. 

In one of the cells on the left-hand side of the 
court-yard lived Axia with two other women. 

Some nights when the whole basilica was swathed 
in darkness and in silence, Theodoros would get up 
from his couch and, groping along the wall of the 
portico, would approach the door of Axia’s cell, to 
stand for a considerable time listening. 

As no living soul at that hour was moving under 
those vaults, Theodoros had no fear of awkward 
meetings. The old sorceress was asleep. After re- 
turning from these nocturnal prowlings he usually 
changed his garb. As by enchantment his whole ap- 
pearance was transformed; his beard came off and 
in its place was seen his bronzed cheeks; his black 
eyes under thick brows glowed with a restless fire. 
His body, emerging from its ragged envestiture, 
grew straight, agile, vigorous. 

It was Scaurus! 

By means of this disguise, he had succeeded in 
hiding all signs of his real self. The pagans believed 
church itself. It was also applied to the covered front court, where 
refuge was sanctioned. Such a “paradise” was either paved or 


planted with trees. (See 4 History of Garden Art by Marie Luise 
Gothein, vol. I, p. 172.) Tr. 
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that he was dead; the Christians suspected that he 
had fled over to the barbarian army. Both thought 
that he had gone forever. 

Gaudentius had in a way been his scapegoat: for 
after that time when the unfortunate poet dressed in 
another’s garb had been followed, he had been 
cuffed, spit on, daubed with mud, and generally mal- 
treated; and he owed it to the intervention of Hila- 
rion that he was not actually choked to death by the 
rabble, who regarded him as Scaurus’s accomplice. 

Now Scaurus from his vantage-ground in the very 
center of the Christian stronghold was enabled to 
keep on with his work, and this new situation had its 
amusing side for him. He was an eavesdropper on 
everything that was whispered in the cells; he could 
listen to whatever the faithful expressed in con- 
fidence, he could hear Hilarion’s discourses, and 
moreover Axia was in his very hands. It would have 
been an ideal corner if the presence of the old sor- 
ceress had not rendered it so unendurably annoying. 

In the evening, after he had plugged up all aper- 
tures of his den, he would light a small lamp and 
write out all the details of his discoveries and ad- 
dress them to Attila. Then tying to his knee the 
scroll containing his writing, he made it appear like 
a swelling that caused him to limp. 

“If you pray with real fervor this malady will 
pass,” Hilarion was wont to say to him. “But listen 
to me; you must address your prayers to the one 
true God, our God: do you understand? If you wor- 
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ship all the idols, none of them will heed you, because 
none of them will believe you belong to him. And 
above all do not go to the temple of Belenus.”’ 

Then Theodoros, opening his eyes wide, stared at 
him with a stupid look. At such moments he seemed 
utterly uncomprehending, and Hilarion naturally 
felt that it was useless to talk further with him. 

As Scaurus thought over these particular episodes 
a sarcastic smile flitted over his olive-complexioned 
face. Then again some trifling noise would make 
him tremble; but as soon as he knew it was the 
cursed old witch snoring like a pig or turning over 
on her couch, all became serene again. 

As he became accustomed to these varied alterna- 
tions of emotion, he gradually gained a sense of se- 
curity which verged on imprudence. Not that this 
brought about any really untoward incident but they 
caused hallucinations, sudden palpitations which he 
soon laughed at. 

His hatred of Axia grew by leaps and bounds: 
since she had taken a lead in military matters, she 
had rekindled the languishing zeal of the city and 
this of course unfavorably affected his designs. The 
example set by this graceful girl had been contagious : 
to take up arms became a sort of fad, as it had been 
at one time to enter the order of deaconesses, and it 
had really prevented the flight of many citizens to 
Gradus. 

A pretended withdrawal of his forces by Attila, 
lasting only a brief time, proved no bait on the hook; 
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it was too well known that Attila was not a man to 
acknowledge himself vanquished. But it was equally 
understood that this was a symptom of an inherent 
weakness in the very structure of the Hun forces: 
a weakness encouraging resistence. 

The pestilence raging in Attila’s camp, the dis- 
affection caused by the temporization productive of 
nothing, the threat of Marcianus’s preparations for 
war—all contributed to keep up the morale of the 
besieged. And it was also known that Attila, dis- 
couraged, would gladly seize any pretext to raise the 
siege if he could do so without being obliged to 
confess himself defeated. Now the unlooked-for 
cropping up of liberal proposals on the part of the 
defenders of the city, while it increased Scaurus’s 
peril, also minimized his accomplishments in At- 
tila’s eyes. It had been such a long time since he had 
promised a surrender and the surrender was forever 
being delayed! Attila began to doubt not only his 
sincerity but even his ability. 


IV 


Scaurus believed himself alone and unobserved as 
he was ruminating on these conditions, but his weird 
transformations and the demonic play of his features 
were closely watched by spying eyes at an incon- 
spicuous aperture in the wooden partition. Although 
he took the precaution to hang up a thick cloth over 
the partition every evening, yet thick as it was a 
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glimmer of light always filtered through into the 
next sleeping-hole, and the unavoidable movements 
that he made as he wrote, slight and careful as they 
were, assumed in the dead silence suspicious propor- 
tions. All these nights the old woman’s mind was 
keyed up to the highest degree by her mysterious 
companion. Her instinct as a woman who had lived 
amid deeds of darkness, and the curiosity inspired in 
her by the strange and disquieting personality of 
Scaurus kept her attention alert and suggested the 
ingenious method of spying on him by piercing 
through the partition high up a number of small 
holes through which she could obtain a sight of 
what was going on in Scaurus’s bed-room. 

He had more than once detected slight creaking 
sounds like the warping of wood or the gnawing of 
wood-ticks; but every time when his attention had 
been attracted by such sounds he had not perceived 
anything else except the old woman’s snoring: she 

_was very clever in diverting his suspicions. So it was 
that in the silence of a Christian church two devilish 
spirits were at work. 


V 


One evening Scaurus had advised Attila for more 
than the first time to demand the surrender of 
Hilarion and of Axia, in exchange for raising the 
siege; then later nothing would hinder him from 
breaking his agreement and on one pretext or an- 
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other assaulting the city, after his return from an 
expedition against Valentianus. The surrender of 
Axia, who, as we already know, was none other than 
the once celebrated Maxilla, together with a suitable 
war-indemnity, would be, as he put it, a sufficient 
victory, and would furnish an excellent pretext for 
raising the siege. 

When he had finished his writing he threw him- 
self down on his couch but was unable to close his 
eyes for fear of not waking in time to consign his 
letter to the contraband boat which would take it. 
But when morning dawned he perceived that the 
sorceress’s room was lighted—an unusual circum- 
stance. This vexed him. 

He was indeed wont to get out of sight without 
being seen by anyone by the time Jovianus opened up 
the basilica, and this took place rather early, so that 
in the vast dark edifice there would be only a single 
devout worshipper prostrate in silent devotion. 

This time he tried to open the door of his lodging- 
room with all caution, being certain that the sor- 
ceress, if she heard the creaking of the hinges, would 
not fail to peer out into the corridor; but all his 
precautions availed him nothing. At the very instant 
of his stepping forth the door of the next room 
opened and the witch appeared. 

“Where are you going so early?” 

“Why should I tell you?” 

“Infernal spirit,” cried the witch, “I know who 
you are. You owe me obedience.” 
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Scaurus turned livid. 

‘Who can understand such folly!” he exclaimed 
as if to himself as he sought to reach the door. 

Just at that moment there came to his ears from 
around the corner the raucous singing of Jovianus, 
whose form mingled confusedly with the shadows in 
the nave. The witch seemed to muster her cour- 
age :— 

“Malign spirit,” she said, coming close to his 
side. ‘Will you be my lover?” 

They were only a few steps distant from the 
gloomy corridor which led into the basilica whence 
sounded Jovianus’s song. 

“Will you?” she repeated with lustful eyes. 

Scorn and disdain were painted on the face of 
Scaurus who turned his back on her with a brusque 
rude movement. 

“Scaurus, I know you. You harangued in the 
square that day. I have you in my clutches. Will you 
be my lover?” 

Scaurus swiftly turned and listened to her. But 
his expression was so truculent that the old woman 
recoiled. 

“You frighten me,” she cried, so that anyone 
might have heard her. “You were writing last 
night! I have discovered where you get the papers, 
Scaurus!” 

But Scaurus, with one leap, struck out at her and 
with his fist sent her sprawling on the pavement. 
The noise of her fall rang through the basilica; 
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several worshippers emerged suddenly from cor- 
ners; Jovianus uttered a shout. 

Quick as a flash Scaurus reached the portal of the 
basilica and slipped around the corner. 


VI 


He ran, without paying any attention to such per- 
sons as turned in amazement to look after him. 
With his beard untrimmed, his raiment in rags and 
the enormous swelling on his knee, he ran with the 
agility of a boy. Those accusing words still thun- 
dered in his ears and confused his brain. The slight- 
est loss of time might ruin him irreparably. Fortu- 
nately few persons were in the streets at that time 
of day and very few were going to the basilica. 

He did not need to watch out for the reason that 
at the moment nothing could be detected. Only from 
time to time he looked over his shoulder, but he dis- 
covered no suspicious movement behind him. 

One person derided him as he dashed by. 

“God has been on your side,” he heard someone 
say. 
“Which of all the gods you worship ought you 
to be grateful to?” shouted a man whom he roughly 
grazed, but who went his way without waiting for 
an answer. 

In the truck-market where some scattered groups 
had gathered, they pointed their fingers at him as at 
a curiosity of the day. The crippled and paralytic 
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“Theodoros,” who was known to all Aquileia, was 
running, one might say flying. Where could he be 
going to at such speed at that hour? What business 
could be occupying him? 

It was the good fortune of Scaurus that, though 
all who saw him were interested in the spectacle of 
his going so fast, not one cared enough about it to 
drop his work and find out. The reputation of im- 
becility which attached to his personality made his 
unaccustomed early morning gallop pass as a piece 
of foolishness and extravagance. 

As he had no time to lose he hastened to the 
temple of Belenus, because the wide circuit which he 
had been obliged to make in turning around corners 
so as to hide his tracks, had taken him so far from 
his destination that he felt he could not reach his 
boat in time. 

And he realized that in case he missed his embar- 
cation and should have to turn back it would be all 
up with him. Desperation made him bold. He had 
indeed reached the point where one can dare any- 
thing because there is no greater danger than there 
is in doing nothing. 

It occurred to him to take advantage of the 
friendly memory of him that the pagan peasants 
cherished, by seeking refuge amongst them and get- 
ting them to defend him in case of an attack. The 
numbers of these peasants were anything but negli- 
gible and, although the Christians were in a very 
great majority, still they used them for defending 
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the walls, they kept them in attendance for sub- 
sidary services, and finally these men might be placed 
as an obstacle in case the pagan temple would have to 
be taken over as a sort of fortification or citadel. 
Then it occurred to him that if he should unex- 
pectedly appear in their midst and offer a way of 
escape from the doomed city, they might receive 
him as a savior; moreover undoubtedly many Chris- 
tians would in their heart of hearts be glad to have 
him for a leader. In these moments of excitement it 
seemed to him that his greatest mistake was in hav- 
ing lost courage at a crucial moment and of drop- 
ping out of sight; this would not have happened if 
he had put greater faith in those peasants, who on 
their side showed how gladly they kept faith with 
him. 

These cogitations surged tumultuously through 
his brain but did not bring him to any definite con- 
clusion; the only clear idea for the moment was that 
he must find refuge in the temple of Belenus. He 
reached there all out of breath and the only person 
he found was the old Jacobus. 

“Jacobus,” he said, ‘do you remember Scaurus ?” 

“Why shouldn’t I? He was the only man in all 
Aquileia who was truly the friend of the people. 
And those damned Christians have assassinated 
him!” 

‘Jacobus!’ he cried, “I may confide in you: 
Scaurus is alive!” 

“A captive?” 
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“No, at liberty—perfectly free—give him asylum. 
He will make you rich.” 

“Where is he?”’ demanded the old man, under the 
stress of a lively emotion. ‘“‘All my life is devoted 
to Scaurus!”’ 

‘Don’t you know me?” 

SAT iB 

“You shall be rich, Jacobus. Take me to a secret 
cell. Lock mein. And when you have the first free mo- 
ment come and see me!” 


VII 


When Jacobus went back to him, Scaurus sought 
from him precise information as to the number of the 
peasants and their temper of mind. He desired espe- 
cially to know if they were friendly toward him and 
what would happen if he showed himself before 
them. 

“Count on your fellow-citizens,”’ said Jacobus re- 
assuringly. ‘““They are forever calling up your good 
will toward the people. But just now I must tell you 
that you are not safe here.” 

“Why not?” 

‘You were probably seen this morning when you 
were on your way here. In fact, I have heard several 
rumors. ... Indeed you ought to know that 
suspicious-looking knots of people are hunting 
around in the neighborhood of the temple; and I 
wouldn’t swear that they are not hoping to get you 
here by main force.” 
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This report alarmed Scaurus, who, believing him- 
self in safety, had been indulging in fresh illusions. 
He changed color and stood silent for some mo- 
ments. Then he asked: ‘‘Does Gaudentius still come 
to the temple?” 

“He does.” 

“Can I speak with him?” 

“Yes, very soon. In fact he comes quite early to 
the grove near the temple and spends whole days 
there. He thinks that by keeping quiet he will feel 
the pangs of hunger less keenly.” 

“Fetch him here.” 

Jacobus went out and soon returned with Gauden- 
tius, who still wore the clothes he had exchanged 
with Scaurus for his own but with mud-stains and 
many rents still in evidence. The mob had reduced 
him to this state of wretchedness by its bad treat- 
ment of his person and by devastating his lodgings. 

As soon as he saw Scaurus, he fell back quite over- 
come. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed. ‘You are still alive!” 

“Yes, in flesh and blood, Gaudentius.” 

“But I am only the shadow of Gaudentius. Look 
at my shoulders, Scaurus.” 

Taking off his coat he displayed the scars with 
which they were scored. 

Scaurus had difficulty in keeping back his amuse- 
ment. 

And then Gaudentius showed him a deep cicatrix 
which disfigured his jaw. 
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“Because of this,” he went on to say, “I have 
been reduced to wretchedness. The mob smashed all 
my belongings into kindling-wood; a knave managed 
to rob me of the few pennies I had hidden by making 
believe that he could make this horrible scar disap- 
pear. All that money wasted!’ he sighed; and then 
added: “Alas! for my vanished youth!” 

The thought that his face was irreparably ruined 
made him inconsolable. 

‘That is not like a man,” said Scaurus gravely, 
“nor like a Roman poet. Some ideals befit a pigmy; 
others a poet: heroism, liberty, self-sacrifice. . . . 
Genius is a gift beyond words, but it imposes duties.” 

“Yes, but you are forever imposing perilous duties 
on me.” 

“Duties are commensurate with the courage of a 
man just as weights are with the strength of his 
back,” replied Scaurus. “But let us forget this non- 
sense; rather tell me if the peasants will give me a 
friendly reception if I come before them.”’ 

“They will carry you in triumph.” 

“Would they defend me in case of trouble.” 

“Yes, just as they defended me, then.” 

“Very well, before two days are gone I shall be 
able to bring about peace. Jacobus will explain how 
it will be done, for, as it seems, you don’t know 
what’s up.” 

Jacobus then explained that Attila offered peace 
on the very best conditions: besides a sum of money 
not too great, he demanded the surrender of a 
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woman who had been promised to him by his friend 
Theodosius.” 

“If that is so, it is only too fair,” remarked Gau- 
dentius. ‘““But who is the woman?” 

‘Would you believe it,” answered Scaurus. “Sup- 
pose it concerns Axia?” 

‘The priestess ?” 

“Say rather the apostate! Perhaps you may know 
she has joined the Christians.” 

“Tt is a sacrilege!’ assented Gaudentius. “It is 
genuine treason!” 

“She is a mischief-maker,” said Scaurus. ‘““Do you 
know why she has taken up arms? She is trying to 
unite all the citizens for fear Attila should demand 
her, as he has a right to do. Now we are delaying 
the conclusion of peace on account of a foreign 
woman who does not seem unpleasing to Hilarion.” 

He smiled insinuatingly. 

“Hilarion! Axia!” exclaimed Gaudentius. ‘“Why 
are these two foreigners in command in our house? 
Why must we stretch our hospitality and our toler- 
ance to such a point?” 

“It is not worthy of us or advantageous for 
liberty,” said Scaurus seriously. 


VIII 


Jacobus came in at that moment after a brief ab- 
sence and his face was agitated. Many Christians 
were collected around the temple, possibly expectant 
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that the devotees on coming out would try to take 
some desperate measure. There was no doubt that 
they wanted to get hold of Scaurus, to whose under- 
hand dealings they ascribed the unexpected and ab- 
surd peace-proposition. Along the shore a careful 
watch had been set and an absolute blockade had 
been instituted against all boats trying to enter the 
harbor. Things had come to such a pass that Scaurus 
had to use all his mental powers not to betray his 
alarm. 

Another circumstance came to light. At the Cam- 
pidoglio, or capitol, where food was distributed, 
more than once altercations had taken place between 
the Christians and the pagans, the former threaten- 
ing to deprive the latter of the doles unless they 
should hand over the traitor Scaurus. 

“You are the betrayers of the city,” cried the 
Christians, “‘and we will not share our bread with 
you.” 

The peasants made angry replies: ‘after having 
assassinated Scaurus, the true friend of the people, 
now they are raising all kinds of pretexts for har- 
assing the people; after having robbed them of their 
defender, now behold what ill-treatment follows!’ 

“You want us to surrender Scaurus to you? Ask 
your own blood-stained hands! This is an excuse, 
you villains!” 

Jacobus reported these details with the exaggera- 
tions characteristic of the panic-stricken. Now it was 
needful to make the peasantry understand that they 
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were not to go away from the temple either by day 
or by night, unless they wanted to be destroyed. 

Scaurus, pale and excited, meditated on what he 
had been told. Then all at once a great idea en- 
lightened his mind. 

“I myself will appear before the peasants,” he 
declared in the tone of one who has resolved on a 
great risk. “I will inform them what I have done and 
what I am going to do for them. I will assure them 
peace within two days! Let no one go away from 
the temple! The Christians will have the satisfac- 
tion of getting me in their hands. They will never 
forgive Scaurus his love for liberty.” 

Then, going close to Jacobus, he said to him in a 
low voice: ‘We must this very night set the most 
desperate among us to looting the store-houses of 
provisions. This will greatly diminish the city’s re- 
sistance. We here will be in a sort of citadel and no 
harm can touch us. For if the Christians come to 
attack us they will leave the walls in danger, and if 
they have to defend the walls there’s no way for 
them to punish us. Within two days we shall have 
peace, Jacobus.” 

“Let me go home and play sick!”’ said Gaudentius. 

“Oho, oho! so you want to desert us, do you?” 
sneered Scaurus. 

‘Now, look here!” explained Gaudentius. “You 
must be reasonable. When you get caught, it will be 
for the first time and you'll get off easy; but if I am 
caught the second time they will not pardon me. 
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Good-bye, my dear! At any rate I'll write a war- 
hymn for you!” 

“May Belenus forefend!” yelled Scaurus. ‘But 
beware! you fool! I warn you that if I win out, I 
will treat you as a deserter.” 

“This is not desertion,” replied Gaudentius. “All 
I want is to be neutral.” 

“It’s the same thing, mind you!” 

“Then I will tell you that I will always be at your 
service, but I want to serve you according to my own 
inclinations. You see my shoulders, since that recent 
initiation, show very small inclination to be beaten 
again; and certainly much less than my stylus. And 
so I assure you that I am going home to play sick.” 

“Go to perdition, then!” shouted Scaurus, who 
was beginning to fear the contagion of such an ex- 
ample. 


IX 


Gaudentius slipped away and Jacobus went to 
warn the faithful to remain in the temple in order 
to hear an urgent communication. He urged them at 
the same time to take great care lest any strange 
persons should sneak in amongst them. 

A little later Scaurus showed himself to the 
throng. 

“Citizens!” he cried, ‘‘you believed that I was 
dead, and I know that you have worthily honored 
my memory. For this reason I have always loved 
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you and during all this time I have not ceased to 
serve you. This gratitude has kept me alive! 

“You thought that I had been assassinated and 
you were not far from the truth, because this was 
also attempted by my enemies. But Belenus, who 
watches over our city and is waiting to wreak his 
vengeance, did not permit it. You are well aware of 
the priestess’s awful sacrilege. The Christians ac- 
cuse me of having urged Attila to offer us terms of 
peace on condition that this woman be surrendered 
to him. And I tell you this: It is precisely what I 
did. I have carried the negotiations to such a point 
that, as you will see, the city may be saved without 
any sacrifice. This is the treason of Scaurus; this is 
the harm that he wishes the people! 

“By surrendering this woman we shall indeed be 
doing an act of justice toward Attila and we shall 
avenge our god. Tell me, citizens, what better thing 
could you wish for? . . . Shout your assent, tell 
the Christians what has been the treason of Scau- 
rus!” 

This harangue was followed by a roar of vivas 
which shook the walls of the temple. The reverbera- 
tion, spreading far and wide, was like the rumbling 
of a thunder-clap. The air was heavy with the fra- 
grance of incense and of flowers; and the volatile 
populace showed its ferment and its joy by noisy 
disorder. From the apertures under the soffits the 
sunbeams falling crowned the youthful head of the 
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god with a golden aureole and seemed to make him 
live. 

“Glory to Belenus! the most holy, the mightiest, 
the unapproachable one!” 

“Glory to Scaurus!” 

“Now then,” he went on to say, after he had 
tasted the intoxication of this popular enthusiasm. 
“Do ye know, O citizens, who the traitors are at 
the present moment? They are the ones who by 
sheltering a foreign woman keep the city in suffer- 
ing and torment. They are those that defend not so 
much the city as the Emperor’s domain. Scaurus is 
not the betrayer of Aquileia, but rather is a traitor 
to the Emperor, because he preferred to be your de- 
fender! Now they all demand the head of Scaurus; 
now many will be ready to leave their posts on 
the walls in order to strike at Scaurus. But I am 
safe, O citizens, for I shall find in you a wall of 
defence.” 

“A wall!’ echoed many harsh dissonant voices, 
yet fervid and sincere. 

“Well, citizens, I thank you. I see that we under- 
stand one another. I shall not be sorry to die for you, 
for I know well that you would be willing, if need 
were, to die for me. Belenus guards us. His temple 
cannot be harmed. It is the palladium of this city. 
And I swear to you that whenever anyone dares lay 
hand on it the city will be reduced to a heap of 
ashes.”’ 
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Xx 


In spite of the most rigorous watchfulness and 
care that no profane outsider should sneak into the 
throng, still the echo of Scaurus’s harangue had 
been quickly bruited abroad through the city. The 
Christians were roused to indignation by it and 
awaited only Hilarion’s word to hurl themselves on 
that hot-bed of sedition which imperiled their very 
existence. Attila’s offer had been rejected without 
discussion, the whole city like one man being sworn 
to the defence of that heroic girl whom Scaurus 
would so scandalously have abandoned to the enemy. 

They burned to get that abominable Scaurus into 
their hands, that vile reptile, that unmentionable 
scoundrel. All that was lowest and most repulsive in 
the word was summed up in that name which it was 
even considered improper to speak, as he himself, 
like his crime, was too evil for mention. There was a 
crying need for purifying the city of his presence no 
less than of that den of iniquity, the temple of 
Belenus. Hilarion was opposed to this. He called at- 
tention to the law that forbade the destruction of 
ancient monuments; he appealed to the love due to 
our neighbors and to the pardon recommended to 
sinners; and finally he fell back on his habitual argu- 
ment that such internal quarrels only weakened the 
resistance of the city. 

But that particular night a very serious affair hap- 
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pened, and Hilarion had neither sufficient authority 
nor the courage to make use of it, even if he had 
possessed it. The pagans surprised and raided the 
store-houses of provisions and killed the regular 
soldiers who were on guard there. The provisions 
were for the most part carried off to the temple of 
Belenus which had been quickly improvised into a 
kind of fort. Embrasures were hollowed out in the 
surrounding wall of the enclosure; the buildings at- 
tached were made to serve as towers, which com- 
manded the great avenue of the Decumanus leading 
down to the sea and might seriously hinder the op- 
erations on the city walls. 

The alarm was sounded toward early dawn, nights 
at that season being quite short; and before all the 
citizens had been warned it was full daylight. A 
dense band of men and women led by a few monks 
and deacons hastened to the pagan temple. Hilarion 
ventured not to put a stop to it. He felt that he was 
partly responsible for that night’s tragic occurrence, 
since he had been opposed to the destruction of that 
nest of sedition. And now he was punished by hear- 
ing it said that he had a weakness—the result of his 
Greek education—for the monuments of paganism. 

He accordingly confined himself merely to making 
a few recommendations regarding the defence of the 
city: one being that no soldier should be withdrawn 
from the walls and another that no impediment should 
be thrown in the way of their freedom of action. 

The living torrent pursued its way preceded by 
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the crosses which served as standards, and by flam- 
ing torches for firing the temple; monks and deacons 
intoned prayers which served as war-songs. When 
they neared the enclosure a cloud of arrows burst on 
the band of avengers; then the sight of blood drawn 
filled the crowd with exasperation; the citadel was 
surrounded; a great hailstorm of brimstone torches 
began. Amid the whistling of the arrows the monks, 
as unmoved, as obstinate as a swarm of insects on a 
corpse, advanced like an unescapable doom. 

The throng behind them had gained, together 
with their courage, a latent ferocity. In many parts 
of the enclosure fires were already burning; huge 
clouds of sulphurous-smelling smoke enveloped the 
whole space. The pagans sought refuge in the pre- 
cincts of the temple, because it was too perilous to 
remain in the open under the flaming rain; and the 
grove of the god had caught fire. 

Here and there a section of the wall fell with a 
crash. It was like opening the flood-gates of a dam: 
the human torrent dashed through with ferocious 
yells and spread in all directions, carrying like an in- 
candescent foam sparks of burning brimstone. 

The portal of the temple was crashed. Then be- 
gan the escalade. Climbing along the columns the 
monks set the example: In an instant the cornice was 
swarming with men and torches as if it were a weird 
public celebration. Some started to tear off the roof, 
to fling down into the temple joists of wood for 
torches and firebrands; others engaged in despoiling 
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the great doors, blackening them and scratching 
them; soon metopes, entablatures, friezes and in- 
scriptions were erased from the surface so blasted 
and ruined by the Christians’ destructive fury. 
Chunks of the capitals fell with a roar. A monk, 
leaping on the pedestal, kicked over the statue of 
the god and sent it tumbling down on the pavement 
of the temple; whereupon he repeated the act on 
the pedestals of two statues on the sides, laughing 
scornfully while the throng acclaimed him with loud 
shouts. Then came the turn of the dentils on the 
mouldings decorated with arabesques of flowers and 
of leaves; everything crumbled on the stylobate amid 
the derisive laughter of the Christian mob. And 
meantime on the inside could be heard the desperate 
shrieks and blows of the entrapped multitude as they 
struggled together and swayed tumultuously under 
the rain of the blazing torches. 


XI 


A scene of undescribable horror ensued in the in- 
terior of the temple. So long as Scaurus remained 
firm and kept on encouraging his peasants, they died 
expecting that he would save them. But it was much 
more difficult to remain cool when the rain of fire 
began to fall indiscriminately and the recesses in the 
walls did not suffice to shelter all. Garments caught 
fire, and the hapless victims, in their contortions and 
struggles, kindled those of their companions, who 
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fought them off with their daggers in a frenzy. 

It was a lamentable situation. Those cowering in 
the niches and relatively protected refused to step 
down. Those not so sheltered had nothing to expect 
but death. Being unable to make any defence they 
looked at one another with inexpressible thoughts 
and gazed ominously at Scaurus. 

Then came a certain moment when even he began 
to waver; he too needed to find some encouragement. 
Stealthily he slid into an arched niche under the 
altar of the god and pondered on some way of es- 
cape. 

“Tsn’t there a secret passage-way?” he demanded 
of Jacobus. 

“There is a subterranean passage leading down 
under the Natissa.” 

It was risky enough but there was no other choice. 
Slyly they sneaked away till they came to a little side 
cell hollowed out with spiral steps in the thick wall; 
but the entrance was obstructed by peasants who had 
sought refuge there and it was impossible to pass. 
Scaurus’s face grew livid and he thought he was 
going to faint. 

‘What do you advise doing?” some asked him. 

He made no reply. He gazed not without fear at 
those faces which, as he thought, grew more and more 
threatening, and which expressed the demand that 
he should get them out of the danger since he had 
got them into it. Suddenly a voice made him tremble. 

‘Let us surrender him or we shall all perish!” 
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Scaurus felt his limbs grow rigid as if they had 
been tied. 

“Let us surrender him! Where is he?” 

Great whirls of smoke filled the temple, envelop- 
ing it in almost total darkness. There was a con- 
fused groaning, as of people gasping out prayers for 
help and pity. 

The beams creaked and there was heard now and 
again the crashing down of arches, brackets, archi- 
traves, which, breaking off from the trusses above, 
piled up on the pavement. Death stalked among the 
fugitives as they groped about in the murk, stagger- 
ing, gesticulating wildly together in confusion, gasp- 
ing for breath, the hot smoke burning their eyes and 
their flesh. Women and men were fainting, strug- 
gling in death-agony, as they lay trampled on, 
asphyxiated, wounded. Everywhere resounded 
screeches, imprecations. 

And amid all these yells, one came out ever more 
distinctly. 

“Where is he? Where is he?” 

Scaurus, like all the rest, confused by the smoke 
and unrecognizable, madly dashed about not know- 
ing where to go and he also mechanically kept re- 
peating: ‘“Where is he? Where is he?” 

But even these words grew hoarse and feeble; 
vocal intonations merged little by little into the 
death-rattle; in the perpetual whirling about more 
and more flung themselves on the ground and a 
smoke rose from their bodies together with that 
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from the beams fallen from the roof; hosts of arms 
waved helplessly in the fume which submerged them 
as the ocean submerges shipwrecked mariners. Out- 
side was heard the crashing of carvings falling in 
fragments and the derisive shouts of the Christian 
plebeians. 


XII 


The rain of fire had ceased and now could be 
clearly heard the ringing blows like those of a cata- 
pult against the great bronze doors of the temple. 

These blows became ever more rapid and grew 
into a veritable storm. Nothing within could make 
answer to the shouting outside. One got the impres- 
sion of being in front of an uninhabited dwelling. 
The exterior of the temple was, within a few hours, 
so mutilated that it seemed a ruin, and the only sign 
of life about it was the cloud of smoke issuing from 
the roof. 

Finally the doors gave way. The entrance to the 
temple resembled the gigantic mouth of a furnace; 
fumes came forth from it like a slow evaporation 
steadily and noiselessly ; and through it could be seen 
the horrible, bloody heaps of human remains. 


XI 


While all this was taking place in that remote 
quarter of the city the call to arms was sounded in 
every other part. The report of the conflict be- 
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tween the Christians and the pagans filled many 
citizens with apprehensions, and the exodus to 
Gradus began anew. Hilarion used in vain all his 
efforts to dissuade them: assuring them that the 
panic was exaggerated; but very few were induced 
to remain. Further conflicts were anticipated in the 
city and then—at any moment—the reduction of the 
walls. 

Hilarion did his best to show that this panic and 
this exodus would only hasten the loss of the city; 
but how could he argue with a population, terror- 
ized by a fierce fire, that it was harmful to escape in 
such numbers. Besides another and not less serious 
reason for their fear was the looting of the store- 
houses when the peasants had carried off provisions 
and arms. At Gradus it was difficult to obtain food 
but always possible, while in Aquileia this was be- 
coming increasingly hazardous. Another circum- 
stance invited to flight and this was that, while the 
barbarians attacked the ships approaching Aquileia, 
they permitted those conveying the fugitives to de- 
part without interference. Attila was too clever to 
hinder this exodus. 

The zone between the walls and the coast of the 
Adriatic was doubly defended by the walls and by 
the fleet; this zone, therefore, was under the con- 
stant control of the Aquileians, nor did Attila waste 
any energies in attacking it. Assault on that side 
would have exposed the rear of the attackers to the 
offensive of the fleet. But the introduction of provi- 
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sions was effected with particular difficulty, partly 
because there were no spare messengers to be sent 
for them and the small amount that came in were 
sold at exorbitant prices and paid for by exchanging 
public treasures and private jewels: and partly be- 
cause these cargoes of provisions, when they escaped 
the pirates of Liburnia, were often captured by the 
besiegers or even burnt. 

In those days of utter despair an incident oc- 
curred which showed up the spirit and the mentality 
of Ravenna. The Emperor Valentianus, answering 
the threats of Scaurus, finally decided to send aid to 
the city, and a ship magnificently dressed and carry- 
ing purple sails adorned with dragons and crosses 
reached the port of Aquileia. The sight of this ship 
casting anchor in the port filled the citizens with 
joy; but instead of the expected grain it was learned 
that the Emperor had sent two buffaloes for the 
arena and a cargo of red sand to spread on the 
grounds. 

The portentous effect caused by this episode left 
no doubt as to the ultimate fate of the city. It was 
felt that Aquileia was doomed; always more and 
more hemmed in by Attila’s unyielding forces; 
divided into factions; lacking the necessities of life; 
abandoned by the central government, its resistance 
could be only a question of days. Hilarion was one 
of the few who still cherished illusions ; the Governor 
Caius Memmius himself was one of those who had 
gone to Gradus. From that moment the exodus as- 
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sumed the character of a real mass-desertion and the 
unreasoning rapidity of a panic. The only reason 
Attila did not get wind of it was that these escapes 
took place under the cover of night. The question of 
time and of means prevented the wholesale evacua- 
tion of the city. Lest the walls might be exposed to 
a violent attack during these disorders, it was 
deemed wise to post contingents of trained soldiery 
in the most conspicuous locations for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the enemy and keeping him at a 
distance while the real defenders were making off. 
These legionaries proved to be most useful, as they 
soon attracted the attention of the Huns and their 
storm of arrows. But beyond such displays of hatred 
Attila’s army showed no signs of especial activity 
during these days. Having already foolishly wasted 
many lives, he was now biding his time, certain that 
his method would justify him, and merely increas- 
ing his watchfulness on the sea to prevent the arrival 
of provisions. 

The city meantime was beginning to resemble a 
necropolis. Hoarsely whispered reports kept flying 
about as if its life were slowly sinking into the abyss. 
The merchants had shut up their shops and sneaked 
away; the palaces, as magnificent and idle as mauso- 
leums, were silent like tombs: in the drying muddy 
canals buzzed swarms of black insects. 

Hilarion as he passed along the streets shook his 
head; the town seemed to him like an empty bee- 
hive, and this diffused murmur was all that re- 
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mained of the opulent and noisy life so dazzling to 
him when he first arrived. That variegated confu- 
sion of sounds arising in all directions, as if the city 
were the meeting-point of a fantastic crowd gath- 
ered from many regions, was now quiescent: even 
the echo of it had vanished and it remained only a 
great dream, perchance an illusion—a marvellous 
and vacant stage-scene. 


XIV 


When the temple-assailants were enabled to ap- 
proach that human charnel-house it struck them 
that under the azure-colored smoke still rising slowly 
there was yet some motion of life in the midst of the 
dead. Gradually the spiral columns became more 
tenuous, the veil became thinner and showed a deep 
tinge, under the crimson of many human remains. 
As soon as the access of fresh air kindled signs of 
life and movement in many victims, the labor of as- 
sistance began in earnest. 

The whirling activity began, but it was a different 
kind; it was silent; it had been an orgy of madmen; 
now it was a staggering as of drunken men: then 
they had whirled around as in a vortex; now they 
struggled to get to their feet and did not come to 
themselves until they were carried out into the open. 
Many lay lifeless; others were burned to a cinder; 
all presented a ghastly spectacle. 

As soon as the survivor gained consciousness they 
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remained speechless and looked dazed and fear- 
struck. They were massed together in a corner of 
the enclosure and treated with much tenderness. 

Scaurus was among them. 

When the throng caught sight of him they raised 
a shout. He was indeed the cause of so many calam- 
ities! But he looked so wretchedly dazed that no 
one ventured to harm him. Soon he began to recol- 
lect what had occurred and a great sadness came into 
his face and silent tears ran down his cheeks. 

Little by little the ill-starred victims came to a 
realization of their plight and began to manifest 
signs of terror. The crowd of Christians stood 
around them silent and restrained; the silence and 
restraint imparted a tragic dignity to the scene. 

Scaurus was in the depths of depression. He could 
read in all faces hatred and contempt for his person- 
ality. On one side the Christians, on the other the 
pagans: all were enemies and all looks were directed 
to him, who was henceforth the scapegoat of the 
situation. 

Suddenly he remembered Gaudentius, and that 
absurd poet seemed to him to be a bird of evil 
omen. Gaudentius was not among the traitors and 
now perhaps he had come to watch his punishment, 
chuckling at his good fortune at being safe. 

Meantime the demolition of the temple went 
forward. The monks, directing various squads, over- 
saw the business and had it accomplished methodi- 
cally. They first attacked the great columns and 
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the gigantic monoliths was greeted with cheers and 
jeers; all about on the piles of stones perched hosts 
of curious gazers who studied the interior structure 
adorned with marble of delicate veining. 

The next task was to collect the sacred furniture 
and heap it up so as to be able to reach the upper 
walls. 

The mural decorations were smashed; the orna- 
ments made of precious metals were stripped away. 
The statue of Belenus was sent rolling down the 
pavement and banged against the steps of the altar 
making a metallic sound. This sound was caused by 
the many offerings of gold and silver which had been 
deposited in the folds of raiment so artistically 
draped around its body. Though these knick-knacks 
belonged to an idol and perhaps it was sinful to 
touch them, still the rabble scrambled to gather 
them up in handfuls. 

A monk pried out the glass eyes of the god and 
its beautiful visage was rendered horribly revolting. 
Then also the raiment was wrenched away and the 
naked gilded body was for a few moments exposed 
to the gaze of the people. 

A monk, scandalized at its indecent nudity, emas- 
culated it with one blow of a hammer. The god was 
broken in two: from its belly scuttled away a swarm 
of disgusting black mice, which filled the spectators 
with terror and horror. 
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“They are black devils!” cried many and made 
the sign of the cross. 

But a monk opined that the apparition was the 
escaping spirit of the god and this explanation was 
readily accepted. It was then deemed advisable to 
purify ali those that had touched the idol and the 
statue, dragged out with ropes so that no one need 
put their hands to it, was ordered to be melted. 


XV 


Axia came up just as the relics of the god had been 
formed into a sort of trophy. 

As soon as she heard of the acts of destruction she 
hastened to the scene. She had preserved her pagan 
belief and she had a conviction that, as she was 
taking a prominent part in defending a Christian 
city, the Christians ought to protect her religion. An 
admirable example of this fraternization untram- 
meled by any difference in beliefs had been set by 
Hilarion who had sheltered her, an idolatress, in the 
Christian basilica; and still another she herself had 
shown in so closely affiliating with the Christian ele- 
ment that she had come to be looked on as the per- 
sonified spirit of resistance against the Antichrist. 

Axia came up to the throng of Christians who 
respectfully made way for her. 

“Who gave you permission to make that pyre?” 
she demanded. 
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“That is not the whole of it!” cried a monk with 
a grin. “The best is still to come!” 

And he pointed toward the dismantled temple and 
the heap of rubbish in it. 

Axia gazed at the temple and a pang went through 
her heart. It had been one of most beautiful monu- 
ments in the city and she herself had, only a brief 
time before, taken charge of its redecoration and 
watched over it as if it had been her own property. 
Back of it a black smoking mass replaced the beau- 
tiful grove where she had renewed her acquaintance 
with Elvidios. A tender and fleeting moonlighted 
vision flowered in her soul even as she fixed her eyes 
on that desolation: she stood as if turned to stone. 

“Hilarion would certainly never have allowed 
this to happen,”’ she exclaimed in a broken voice. 

But the monks, unheeding her complaint, went on 
heaping wood around the pyre. 

Axia went around to the other side of the pyra- 
midal construction and perceived that the statue of 
the god was only half broken: this had escaped her 
notice at first because she supposed that its legs were 
buried in the heap of wood. Then she studied the 
face with its clean-cut and dignified lines and she 
felt a surge of horror sweep over her. The empty 
eye-sockets and the flattened nose made it resemble a 
Hunnish face. 

“Oh, my fate!” she said to herself sadly, as she 
saw reflected in the tragedy of the god her own 
tragic life. She had been promised a god and then 
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she had been picked out as the destined wife of a 
beastly Hun. And here again she had been dedicated 
to this god and loved him more than a spouse. 
. . - And behold this god grimacing in her face like 
a Hun! 

The thought made her shudder—because all this 
was an allegory of her life, a dreadful presage. It 
seemed to her possible that at any hour the Hun 
might resistlessly scale the walls, seize her and make 
her Blitha’s wife in a forced marriage—while all 
about the fires would ravage and the horizon would 
be smothered in a veil of devastating flames and 
smoke. 

Then a fierce wrath took possession of her. 

‘Restore his eyes to the god!” she cried. “They 
were so beautiful. Repair his nostrils! Put on his 
robes again! I order it! In the name of Hilarion. 
He would never have permitted this sacrilege! This 
is not the way to show brotherhood!” 

The monks hesitated; the crowd scarcely breathed. 
No one dared contradict her. 

“The pagans have not betrayed the city, but a 
few wretched villains took advantage of the sim- 
plicity of the pagans.” 

She spoke these words proudly with perfect 
frankness in her face and with an imperious ex- 
pression. 

A great silence followed. Scaurus cast down his 
eyes. The other pagans gazed at Axia as toward a 
sudden light. And as she noticed that one of the 
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wings of the temple was still smoking, she com- 
manded: 

“Put out that fire. This temple shall be made over 
into a tower of defence. It will aid in protecting the 
city’s flank, so that the citizens in case of need may 
escape to the water-front.” 

Just then several storks, that had made their nests 
in that corner of the temple, soared off into the sky, 
carrying their young ones in their beaks. 

A melancholy murmur arose among the pagans 
as they saw this spectacle: it seemed to them that the 
god himself had now abandoned his desecrated 
temple and was leaving the city to its doom. 

Many of the Christians, on the other hand, had 
felt that God had abandoned the city ever since the 
Bishop had deserted it. But for those of genuine 
faith there was still hope because Hilarion, the soul 
of the defence, was in their midst. 


XVI 


After the fire was quite extinguished, Axia went 
over to the pagans collected in a corner of the en- 
closure, silent and downcast like criminals. 

“You were entirely wrong in putting your trust 
in that man’”—she said, indicating Scaurus—‘‘you 
have endangered the safety of the city.” 

They all heard her without raising their eyes, and 
breathless. 

‘The Christians would be in their right to punish 
you all, because you are all guilty. But I am certain 
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that they will not do so. Let us have no more divi- 
sions! We all have a common enemy and our own 
gods cannot now have interests contrary to those of 
the Christian god. Promise me that from this time 
forth you will do what the officials in charge of the 
city order and that you will be willing to die for it.” 

All hands were raised in token of assent. 

“I cannot doubt you,” exclaimed Axia in deep 
emotion. ‘‘You are really men to be trusted and only 
the trickery of a clever rascal could have turned you 
into traitors.” 

Just then Hilarion came up and room was respect- 
fully made for him. All gathered around him, all 
wanted to kiss the hem of his robe and to receive a 
word or two of comfort. Axia begged him to pardon 
these peasants. 

“You have anticipated me,” replied Hilarion. 
“This was also my intention.” 

Then addressing the faithful he urged them to 
grant them pardon. All assented. Axia also begged 
him to have the statue of the god restored. In re- 
gard to this Hilarion was dubious; but finally his 
good sense prevailed, for he did not want to take 
away from the peasantry, now ready to become his 
soldiers, their faith at a time when there was no op- 
portunity to supply them with a better. 

“Tyo not touch this idol,’ he commanded the 
Christians, “for it will prove to the peasants how 
much tolerance and brotherly-kindness you have.” 

And indeed no one raised any objection. Finally 
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it was resolved to connect the temple with the walls 
by means of a bridge. This formed a complex of for- 
tifications like a redoubt at the rear angle of the 
great quadrilateral between the Natissa and the 
channels separating the mainland from the islands. 
The temple, made over into a tower, would form an 
excellent buttress against the posterior wall, the un- 
reliable and porous stones of which would not long 
stand up under the catapults. Moreover, the interior 
of this tower would furnish a shelter if the barba- 
rians forced their way into the city. 

This having been decided on, the next duty was to 
settle the case of Scaurus, who, during all these 
proceedings, had been left without attention. Axia, 
turning to him, called: Hilarion’s attention. But 
Hilarion replied: 

‘There is no reason to treat him differently from 
the others. To-day is a day of forgiveness. Only he 
shall be guarded with special care.” 

He addressed the multitude and asked: ‘“What 
shall we do with this man?” 

‘He is a living curse! We must purge the city of 
him,” came the shouts in reply. 

“Do ye believe this is the wisest decision?” 

“Death to Scaurus! Death to Scaurus!”’ 

“My children!” cried Hilarion. “He is guilty. 
Your anger is righteous. But forgiveness is still more 
righteous. Let us not forget that God will take care 
of him.” 

The crowd grew silent. When Hilarion spoke for 
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all, all were certain that no one could excel him. And 
Hilarion, under that impressive silence of the multi- 
tude, felt as if a mysterious fluid revealed to him 
their most hidden feelings. He ordered Scaurus to 
be brought before him. 

“Do you confess yourself guilty ?” 

“I acted for the best good of the peasants,” he 
replied without daring to look Hilarion in the eyes. 

“You are lying! You will compel me to turn you 
over to the vengeance of the people.” 

“Hermit! He that fails is always guilty. And 
therefore so I am.” 

“Confess then that you are penitent.” 

Scaurus addressed the throng. 

“I agree with what the hermit says.” 

“Promise that you will obey the authorities of the 
city.” 

“T promise, O citizens.” 

“Very well,” said Hilarion. “Now my sons, let 
us keep our promise: Shall Scaurus be spared?” 

“Ay! ay!” shouted the Christians. 

Scaurus was conducted to the basilica and there 
put into the charge of two deacons. 


XVII 


While these events were taking place, Elvidios had 
arrived at a tavern in the Tamavus, hoping to make 
connection with a boat bound for Aquileia. He had 
learned that Scaurus was missing and that the city 
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was under the command of the hermit-monk who 
called himself Hilarion: and he reasoned that even 
if this Hilarion should prove not to be the son of 
Gaudarkes and therefore Maxilla’s brother, as he 
thought possible, it would still not be difficult to set 
himself right with such a holy and sagacious man. 

It seemed imprudent to return to Attila. Attila 
was not likely to pardon him or to be satisfied with 
flimsy excuses. For anyone to steal out of the camp 
without permission was a fault he was wont to pun- 
ish in various ways but all of them frightful. He 
might confess his misadventure to the all-powerful 
Onegesias; but now that he had found Maxilla again, 
he would have to renounce his love forever by re- 
turning to Attila. Blitha would not only refuse to 
give over his claim, but also would never pardon 
him for having had a love-affair with her. 

Weighing all the favorable and unfavorable as- 
pects of each plan he came to the conclusion that it 
was safer to seek refuge in Aquileia and there to 
put himself under Hilarion’s orders, even if they re- 
quired him to battle against his former master. He 
realized that this was the most perilous step that he 
could take, because, as he knew only too well, if 
Attila should come off victorious there would be no 
escape for him or for Maxilla. 

Making up his mind to risk everything, he was 
accordingly waiting for the boat promised him by 
Mauranes whom he had found in the water-front. 
A Syrian came into the hostelry and looked askance 
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at him. He was startled. He recalled having seen 
those eyes, but he could not tell where. The Syrian 
ordered a flask of wine and seemed to lose interest 
in him: when he had drunk it he entered into a long 
conversation with the hostess, whom he seemed to 
know intimately. 

Elvidios went out to urge Mauranes to greater 
expedition; but Mauranes had gone to refit his boat 
with stronger sails and spars, since he would be 
obliged, on account of the increased blockade of the 
coast, to make a wider circuit. As he perceived him 
approaching loaded down with his burden, the 
Syrian also sauntered out and joined him. Elvidios 
came to the conclusion that this stranger was intend- 
ing to make the same journey; and this annoyed him 
excessively, mainly because of the sinister expression 
of the man’s face which was offensive to his Greek 
taste. 

“We must wait for an hour or two longer,” said 
Mauranes. 

“Why?” 

Mauranes explained that the stranger could not 
get away for that space of time, as he was obliged 
to go and fetch certain articles of his from a neigh- 
boring village. Elvidios went back into the ill- 
smelling tavern, and, to while away the time, began 
to read one of the books given him by Olympiodoros. 

Scarcely an hour had passed when five men en- 
tered, one of them being the stranger he had seen 
before. He turned pale. The four were Huns. Al- 
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though he tried not to show his face the four Huns 
kept their eyes fixed on him and seemed to make 
signs to one another. 

“Elvidios!’” suddenly cried the Syrian. 

He did not stir. 

“Elvidios!” repeated the Syrian. “Attila wishes 
to speak to you. Follow us!” 

Not allowing time for reply the four men leaped 
on him and tore him by main force away from his 
seat. He made no resistance. A short distance apart 
were hobbled the Hun’s horses; and he was securely 
bound to the saddle of one of them. Then they set 
forth. 

Having now no chance of escape or any doubt as 
to Attila’s intentions, he tried to conjure up argu- 
ments in his own defence. He could not tell him that 
his stealing away was merely for an interview with 
Maxilla.and that the succeeding adventures were 
quite beyond his control. The Syrian had caught him 
in an open attempt to escape. This made his situation 
far worse. But who was the stranger? He remem- 
bered having seen someone like him in Attila’s camp. 
He was an Oriental,—a Syrian or an Armenian— 
who had won the good will of the Hun King and had 
been put in charge of the spy or secret service. 
Sometimes he was called Maruch, sometimes Ba- 
ruch, sometimes Berich. Elvidios, therefore, re- 
solved to assure Attila that his design in making his 
secret way into the city was to induce Maxilla to 
forego her insensate attempt to escape giving her- 
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self up to the Hun King and to persuade her to let 
him escort her to Attila’s camp. 

“If I can make Attila believe in my sincerity, he 
will pardon me,” he said to himself. 


XVIII 


Immediately after he had reached the Hun en- 
campment, the order was given for him to be brought 
before Attila. The four Huns dragged him down 
from the horse and conducted him securely bound 
into the royal tent. 

This was a bad sign. Whenever a culprit was 
taken in chains to Attila, there was certain to be a 
fearful explosion of temper with almost no possi- 
bility of mercy. 

“Well, I am doomed,” he thought. 

Attila was alone as he came in. The King’s face 
was wrathful. Elvidios’s courage was at the lowest 
ebb. The guards made haste to leave him. 

“Who gave you permission to leave the camp?” 
demanded Attila. 

As he was endeavoring to explain he noticed that 
the King listened with a derisive look, while his 
eyes, peering out from their hidden depths, held a 
sarcastic gleam. 

“Did you ever meet Berich?” interrupted Attila 
at one place in his story. 

Then Elvidios saw that it was all up. No doubt 
Attila had kept him under observation. . . . He 
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saw that the best plan would be to make a clean 
breast of it. 

“Did you not know that Maxilla belonged to me?” 
asked the King. 

“Truly I knew nothing about it.” 

“Well, you know it now. And since you have told 
me that you had intended to persuade her to give up 
her foolish resistance, I myself will allow you the 
chance to prove to me that you have not lied. Within 
a day or two I shall enter Aquileia.” 

Elvidios looked at him stupefied. The calm tone 
in which Attila spoke these words hid a proposal of 
refined cruelty which could be detected in the grim, 
ironic flash of his eyes. In a second he saw the ab- 
solute irremediability of his situation. Attila was 
enamored of Maxilla. This would be an act of ven- 
geance against which neither Blitha’s claim nor his 
own unfortunate love would avail at all. 

Without another word Attila turned his back on 
him and left him alone. It was a manifestation of 
anger and disdain. Then entered the four guards 
and took him to a sort of pen, where he stayed alone 
for several days, at the end of which a companion 
joined him. This was a Christian monk, whose ap- 
pearance affected his thoughts like a note of queru- 
lous and disaster-boding melancholy. He talked 
mumblingly; his rough beard bobbed up and down 
on his chin, and his nostrils contracted and swelled 
like bellows. A long chain was suspended from his 
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cord-belt, from the end of which swung a wooden 
crucifix like a toy, serving him for a rosary. 

Elvidios as he looked at this species of scarecrow 
imagined that Attila was sporting with him behind 
his back, by regaling him for a while with the com- 
pany of this living death until he should see fit to 
give him death itself. The man kept orating all day 
long with a freedom of utterance which was per- 
mitted in the Hun camp only to those condemned to 
die. He predicted the speedy end of Attila with 
terrifying assurance. 

“This most powerful, most baleful, most bestial 
of the kings of the earth will die like a wretched 
worm and all men will spit on his monument.” 

He kept reiterating these prophecies in his 
cracked, stifled voice, and spitting every time he 
spoke his name, as his habit was. Elvidios could not 
imagine the reason for his cherishing such hatred. 

The monk had forced himself into Attila’s pres- 
ence, conjuring him to return whence he had come 
and to leave Christianity in peace. At that time he 
did not mingle insults in his words, but merely ut- 
tered these terrifying prognostications. Attila was 
not at all offended by him. 

“Since you enjoy the confidence of a god so om- 
nipotent,” said Attila to him. “I think you might be 
very useful to me. You shall enter Aquileia in the 
very front rank.” 

Then he had him shut up with Elvidios. This in- 
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solent treatment had driven the man so wild that he 
ceaselessly belched forth insults and threats with 
the boldness of one who has failed to be taken 
seriously. To punish such a creature was too undig- 
nified for Attila. Besides he was well aware that 
the most disagreeable thing he could do to him was 
to make sport of his vaticinations and to have him 
witness helplessly the sacking of the city. Attila’s 
furnishing Elvidios with such a prison-mate ex- 
plained what was to be his own part in the Hun 
army. 


XIX 


Scornful and wicked though Attila was, still he 
was full of superstition. He did everything possible 
to dissimulate his apprehensions; he used mockery 
often as a shield, when in his heart of hearts his 
uneasiness and his hesitation were great. For this 
reason he kept postponing the final assault because 
Berich had not as yet given him assurance that the 
city was sufficiently evacuated and he could begin 
his triumphant entry without danger. Berich, during 
one of his frequent trips taken in the boats of the 
Timavus, had captured Elvidios for him, thus free- 
ing him from an anxiety which had haunted him 
ever since the soothsayers had made their predic- 
tions. 

When he learned that the city was pretty well 
evacuated and that the legionaries had taken up 
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their posts on the last bastions facing the sea in 
order to cover the escape of the inhabitants, he still 
sought for some sign that might be interpreted as 
the revelation of a supernatural will in perfect ac- 
cord with his wishes. The storks flying away from 
the temple of Belenus appeared as the desired omen. 

Summoning the captains of his army he addressed 
them as they stood around him. 

“Attila, son of Mazduc, Lord of many nations, 
announces great and joyful tidings. He is about to 
make his entry into the city of Aquileia, which even 
the storks have abandoned, well knowing that it 
will soon be only a heap of stones. This omen, to- 
gether with many others, has been sent by heaven 
as a signal to the great King Attila, son of Mazduc.” 

These words were received with a tumultuous 
jubilant yell. Then began the solemn ceremony with 
which the Huns were accustomed to initiate im- 
portant events. The chiefs of the barbarian tribes, 
bending over Attila’s great couch, kissed his knees, 
and Attila in token of his grace deigned to take the 
hands of some of them. 

Then followed three days of vast preparations. 
All spirits were inebriated with prospects of loot; 
all eyes were fixed on the sparkling city which they 
dreamed hid in its bosom boundless treasures. 

Then there kept coming into Attila’s mind recol- 
lections of Hilarion and the terrifying prognostica- 
tions of the imprisoned monk. He had a gloomy 
presentiment that so long as Hilarion remained in 
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Aquileia some obscure danger threatened his per- 
son; and he felt that he would not be safe until he 
had the hermit in his hands. 

Accordingly, though he had been assured that the 
city was practically deserted, he refrained from tak- 
ing his place at the head of his army. For greater 
security he decided to stay in the rear; but that in- 
deed was his usual custom. 

On the third day this innumerable throng attacked 
the city-gates which held against the assault by their 
very solidity; but there was no attempt at defence. 
From the embrasures of the forts peered human 
faces but no offensive was directed against the as- 
sailants. 

The escalade of the walls began. A few, feeble 
long-distance efforts were made to drive back the 
Huns, but these were so uncoérdinated that they had 
no effect on the oncoming assailants. 

The barbarians, like swarms of insects, crowded 
up over the battlements, over the towers, over the 
deserted bastions. It soon looked as if the dense 
mass of the walls was alive and that its dentillated 
edges were crawling. 

Then the gates were smashed in. 

An awed buzz of surprise, increasing in volume 
as it traveled from mouth to mouth in the num- 
berless throngs speaking many incomprehensible 
tongues, saluted the marvellous spectacle before 
them. The barbarians in their multicolored brilli- 
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ancy, contrasted with a sort of opaline background, 
drove on across the fortifications into the majestic 
concourse of mighty edifices. 

The barbaric multitude, disentangling itself, 
swept gurgling onward like a roily freshet over- 
flowing wide intervales; and the very subduedness 
of the sound of that irruption carried with it a cer- 
tain portentous solemnity. 


* 
2k * 


Then Attila made his entrance accompanied by 
the cohort of those that had so long been filled with 
eagerness for it. . . . The sons of those whom the 
Esquiline Hill had beheld crucified, or who had 
along the Carene bent their lash-scarred shoulders 
under the palanquins glittering in ivory and gold! 

People who had been slaves with hatred in their 
heart and had learned even while serving to know 
that they were better than their masters; people who 
had aspirations and vowed to satisfy them, who 
had suffered and burned to exact vengeance. 

They may have been inferior to the Latins, but 
there had lurked in them certain elements which 
predestined them to victory; the one-track and sim- 
plifying instinct which the complex life of the Ro- 
mans under the Lower Empire had lost; and the 
worship of force which the Romans had drowned 
in orgies. 
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Through the complete lack of resistance, the entry 
into the city took place with the calmness and the 
orderliness of a great procession. The silence added 
solemnity to this strange pomp. From the balconies 
looking down on the market-places, from the ter- 
races, from the doorways, from distant backgrounds 
was stationed a curious and motionless throng; this 
was the architectural ornamentation; and the bar- 
barians stared at them with the awe and respect for 
idols which barbarians instinctively feel. The endless 
street called Giulia Augusta, the principal axis of 
the city, was the majestic bed of this subdued tor- 
rent. Attila, riding along at about the middle of the 
train, surrounded by all his chiefs of staff, kept his 
restless eyes roving from point to point. In front of 
him on-a horse went the captive monk-prophet, 
swaying back and forth, and serving as a laughing- 
stock for the Hun Court. 

Attila was no taller than the rest but, as he sat 
on a superb steed in their midst wearing the im- 
perial Roman purple, it was as if he were enthroned, 
while the variegated throng of chieftains were dis- 
tinguished from the common soldiery who wore their 
dark tunic of skins and had their legs bare. 

Kerkoboulos remarked to Attila: “Have I not 
assured you that nothing could resist you?” 

Attila deigned to bend his ear down to him and 
was evidently flattered. 
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“And now I am bold enough to tell you that your 
entire campaign in Italy will be a cavalcade like this. 
. . . The nations will flee from before you; they 
will abandon to you their magnificent cities.” 

“Do you believe that I can easily reach Rome?” 

Before the eyes of the barbarian King rose in a 
misty and distant background an architectonic vision 
of gigantic and legendary structures. Rome was the 
lighthouse of the nations, the navel of the world, 
the acme of civilization: it was as solemn and in- 
tangible as Fate. Before the barbarian’s eyes floated 
that vision and filled him with a commingling of in- 
finite desire and of infinite dread. 

“Rome is like Aquileia,” averred Kerkoboulos 
with a sceptical laugh. 

He wanted to reduce that fascinating fancy to 
powder before the King by tearing from it the 
clouds of superstition and that halo with which the 
terror and veneration of the ages had crowned it. 

“Rome is like a temple. All one has to do is to 
pollute it and its potency is seen to be a fraud. You, 
you can accomplish it, O Attila!” 

The son of Mazduc smiled. 

“This certainty of yours pleases me,” he replied. 
“Tn sooth I can accomplish it.” 

“And you will!’ proceeded Kerkoboulos. “You 
are chosen by the Fates to conquer. The Romans 
have no more ambitions; all they want now is to be 
left in peace to enjoy their wealth. You are eager, 
ambitious, pertinacious. You will win.” 
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And perceiving that Attila listened to him, with 
eyes flashing with satisfaction and rapacity, he 
went on. 

“All this wealth is waiting for you. You know how 
to rule the world: the Roman Emperors do not. The 
nations will obey you gladly; anarchy obtains among 
them. Moreover, this wealth belongs to you by right. 
The Romans have been the despoilers of the earth. 
And the earth has brought you forth, O Attila, a 
being capable by yourself alone of avenging all the 
barbarian races. Not without reason do all gather in 
your train: you have been the Expected of the ages 
and their liberator!” 

Kerkoboulos as a Greek could never forgive the 
Romans for having destroyed the liberties of his na- 
tive land and he kept up, in accordance with the 
habits of his age, the tradition of vengeance that had 
driven the hetairai to break up the Roman family. 

This entrance into Aquileia, indeed, in a small 
way, epitomized the complicated and far vaster suc- 
cession of the barbarian invasions. Kerkoboulos’s 
figure of speech was no exaggeration. The Empire 
was a kind of Aquileia; it was a temple which im- 
posed its rule through traditional veneration but 
which had no real force in itself. Like the vast de- 
serted city the Empire was an empty shell! it was 
an edifice of imposing structure, which nevertheless 
contained no vital elements. As in Aquileia, so in 
the Empire, nothing remained but insects, nothing 
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but rats gnawing in that enormous heap which was 
called the Roman Empire. 


XXI 


“T will avenge all these nations,” declared Attila. 

Then he fell back on his own reflections. Kerko- 
boulos dared not interrupt him; however, he had 
sowed the seed and it would germinate in the shade. 

Meantime there was heard in the distance, vague 
as the murmur of the sea, a varied and confused 
noise, an insidious rhythm, which seemed to strike 
against all the neighboring buildings, making them 
tremble slightly as if they were breathing. And from 
distant regions of the air choruses seemed to reply 
to this call. The barbarians halted. Their suspicious 
attention grew into terror at those indefinable 
sounds. It was the Invisible, announcing itself deli- 
cately, as it were treacherously, getting the better 
of their solidity. 

Attila reined in his horse and gazed anxiously and 
doubtfully. Billows of sound following came with 
the suggestion of some regularity and as it were gal- 
loping, interrupted by indistinct explosions as of 
wrath or agony; and these multiplied strokes hum- 
ming from all the quarters of the horizon suggested 
a secret and even treacherous accord. 

The barbarians gazed around anxiously, believing 
that they were encircled by an invisible host of hos- 
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tile spirits. The bas-reliefs, the statues, all the archi- 
tecture became alive; in their terrified eyes every- 
thing appeared to be moving in a threatening 
manner. Attila halted a second time. His face also 
showed alarm. He thought of Hilarion, who was 
not as yet in his hands. He summoned the monk and 
asked him in his hog-Latin: 

“Quid est quod audimus—what do we hear?” 

“Voces orantium in urbe deserta—the voices of 
those praying in the deserted city,’”’ replied the old 
man, his mind absorbed in that chanting which fell 
on-his heart like a refreshing shower of rain. 

Kerkoboulos, who also had been at first fear- 
stricken, plucked up courage: 

“O Attila!” he cried, “it is Hilarion, offering 
prayers to his god, unaware that another god rules 
in the city, whom it would better become him to 
pray to.” 

Attila’s eyes sparkled. From the sarcastic words 
of Kerkoboulos he gathered that there was nothing 
to fear, and contracting his features into an ominous 
grimace, he shouted: 

“Forward at full speed!” 

The barbarians moved on. 

But within a few moments they wavered again. 
The shivering of the atmosphere and of the build- 
ings became more pronounced and terrifying. The 
air heavy with effluvium seemed to waver as if 
invisible beings were in rapid motion in its very 
heart. 
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The advance stopped again, and again Attila 
grew pale. The monk’s predictions and the phantom 
of Hilarion tormented his brain. 

“O Attila,” urged Kerkoboulos, “give your or- 
ders; otherwise these soldiers of yours will be silly 
enough to lose all their courage a second time on 
account of a wretched monk.”’ 

Again Attila’s face grew proud and flushed; again 
his eyes flamed with fierce wrath. Rising in his stir- 
rups, so as to give the impression of greater height, 
he shouted: 

“Attila, son of Mazduc, master of you all, com- 
mands you to advance at a gallop.” 

Great confusion ensued. The horses neighed; their 
pawing of the ground grew thunderous; the undula- 
tion became a vortex. Attila himself, caught in the 
midst of such a surge, forgot his peril. 

But within a few moments a violent set-back petri- 
fied this stream. In front of the basilica, the van 
of the barbarians suddenly halted in abject terror. 

On the terrace of the building Hilarion, clad in 
his sacred vestments, was holding a service before 
a prostrate throng; and the smoke of incense and 
chants rose to heaven. 

The sight of the barbarians did not disturb the 
Christians: they went on praying. 

The barbarians dubious whether to advance or to 
retreat stood between terror of Hilarion and terror 
of Attila. A voice sang out. 

“Forward, forward!” 
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Then Attila himself pushed forward to the edge 
of the piazza. He looked at the kneeling throng, 
perceived the indifference of those unarmed men 
and women, realized that Hilarion at that instant 
fixed two gentle, calm eyes upon him. A vague su- 
perstitious panic took possession of him; but 
Kerkoboulos, seeing that he hesitated and changed 
color, warned him. 

“That is Hilarion! Kill him!” 

Attila gave the command and as Hilarion raised 
aloft the holy wafer and the monstrance glittered 
in the sunlight, a bowman pierced him with an 
arrow. 

Then the massacre began. 


XXII 


| The death of Hilarion restored Attila’s courage, 
as it seemed to him that he was once for all freed 
from the weight of those gloomy prognostications. 
Standing erect on a wooden platform in the midst 
of the great square, which was like a sea of steeds, 
he gave out his orders for looting and destruction. 
Just then his attention was called to a fresco on 
the portico opposite the facade of the basilica. It de- 
picted a Roman Emperor seated on a throne of gold 
incrusted with precious stones, and wearing the pur- 
ple mantle as he received the homage of a number 
of barbarian kings, who knelt humbly at the sides 
of the throne. Abruptly he cried: 
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‘Where is Eumolpos ?” 

The painter Eumolpos stepped forward and bent 
low before him. 

“Destroy that abominable portrait,” commanded 
Attila. 

“Excellent!”? exclaimed Kerkoboulos to himself, 
yet in a tone so loud that Attila overheard him. 

“To whom should homage be paid?” 

“To you! Only to you!” exclaimed the painter 
and Kerkoboulos as if in one voice. 

“Who pays the tribute: Attila to Rome, or Rome 
to Attila?” 

“Rome to Attila!” 

“Who are the dishonored ?” 

“The Roman Emperors!” 

“Who is the most powerful ?” 

“Attila! Attila!” 

‘Thus then must the painting be made.” 

Eumolpos immediately set to work. Leaving in- 
tact the magnificent mantle, he obliterated the head 
of the Roman Emperor and put in its stead the 
head of Attila crowned with the diadem. Then in 
place of the heads of the barbarian kings he set the 
heads of Theodosius and of Valentianus. 

‘Why not also Marcianus?” demanded Attila. 

“Does he also pay tribute?” asked the painter 
tactlessly. 

This question, calling to mind a diplomatic check- 
mate received by Attila, provoked an outburst of 
wrath. 
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‘Fe will pay when Attila wants him to,”’ inter- 
posed Kerkoboulos, while Eumolpos, still blushing at 
his mistake, made haste to efface the impression by 
depicting Marcianus in the most abject attitude 
imaginable. 

“Ffadn’t he better put in Hilarion also?” sug- 
gested Kerkoboulos. 

Attila looked at him inquiringly. 

“‘Wouldn’t he perhaps have more easily won sal- 
vation if he had knelt before you instead of his 
god?” 

This notion was very pleasing to Attila, who com- 
manded that the hermit should be put into the pic- 
ture. His idea was that it might serve as a warning 
to other monks in the future. 

Then he issued instructions regarding the advance 
to the outer wall where the last defenders had 
sought refuge. 

In a square near the basilica, on an artistic and 
beautiful pedestal, was a statue of “The Dying 
Gaul,” its face carved with an ineffable smile, as if 
rapt in a vision. Attila paused to study it; then or- 
dered it to be destroyed. 

“That belongs to other days,” he remarked. 
“Henceforth the Romans shall die for our amuse- 
ment.” 

‘Permit me to make an observation,” said Kerko- 
boulos. “‘Are you not, O Attila, the defender of all 
the nations? Then why not leave this monument, as 
a symbol of Roman infamy and as a justification of 
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your vengeance? It will stir up the tribes to show 
no pity on those that have abused them.” 

Attila assented. The idea was excellent and fell 
in with his immense plan of unifying all the barbaric 
world under the overlordship of the Huns. 

Then addressing his soldiers and pointing first to 
the fronton of the basilica and next to the statue 
of the Dying Gaul he said: 

“The temple must fall, but this dying man shall 
live.” 
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The invaders kept coming nearer and nearer to 
the last fortification, where a few legionaries still 
remained. It was their business to cover the with- 
drawal of the remaining population to Gradus: as a 
matter of principle, the peasantry and the villagers 
were the last to be considered. 

The battle became furious: from the wall fell a 
rain of tarred torches, and many buildings caught 
fire. The left wing of the Hun front was particularly 
exposed to the deadly onslaught from the temple of 
Belenus, which belched forth flames from every 
aperture. 

The Huns, climbing to the tops of near-by build- 
ings, discharged clouds of arrows, which as they 
flew over the breastworks, rarely fell from time to 
time among the cowering people from the suburbs 
who had taken refuge there. 
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In the background gleamed the deep azure of the 
sea; and like bevies of gayly-colored birds a multi- 
tude of sail-boats, war-ships and brigantini—the 
whole variegated fleet of the Adriatic—were plow- 
ing in every direction the channels of the archi- 
pelago. 

The conflict lasted many hours, but finally the 
wall toppled and crumbled under the blows of the 
battering-ram. The only defence left was the temple 
of Belenus, which, smoking and frightful, glowing 
like a furnace, seemed to be enchanted like a diaboli- 
cal machine; this was really the last stronghold for 
the city under the guardianship of its national god. 

From that tower Maxilla directed the torrents of 
fire on the heads of the barbarians, who looked on 
her with superstitious terror. 

Attila perceived that Maxilla was the soul of this 
desperate defence and he was filled with wrath. 

“See to it that she is not killed,’’ he commanded, 
“T wish to have her in my hands alive.” 

His whole army was now besieging this single 
redoubt; the bridge that connected it with the walls 
had been smashed down and all the other defences 
were held by the Huns. Missiles and pitch-torches 
flew less frequently, and the Huns, surrounding the 
temple, no longer assailed the place or discharged 
their arrows, for fear of killing Maxilla. They 
merely looked up to the battlements with calm 
ferocity, like a pack of wolves around a tree on 
which their victim sits motionless. 
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When the tower, now lacking means of defence, 
began to cease its activity, Attila had Elvidios sum- 
moned. 

“Here is a fine chance for you to make yourself 
useful,” he began. “Urge her to come down; tell her 
that she is to be your wife.” 

Elvidios went forward and looked up. Amidst 
the débris of the cornice under the soffit he could 
see Maxilla’s head. She recognized him. 

“Attila commands you to come down!” he 
shouted. 

“Attila is not my master,” replied Maxilla. 

Kerkoboulos stepped across the cluttered space 
near the temple and, joining Elvidios, reiterated 
the exact words of Attila’s order. 

“Tell her she is to be your wife.” 

“It would be more seemly if I went closer to her 
and spoke in a whisper,” suggested Elvidios; “other- 
wise it might offend her sensibilities.” 

Kerkoboulos had no difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission for him to mount the circling wall, so that 
he might speak with the young woman confidentially. 
At the same time he ordered the soldiers to fall back 
and make a more open space around the temple. 

“Maxilla!”’ cried Elvidios in a vibrating whisper, 
as soon as he gained the top. “Attila wants you as 
his wife and commands me to deceive you. Do not 
be his, Maxilla!” 

Having said this he looked scornfully across the 

empty space at Attila, who was waiting anxiously. 
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Then he said good-bye to the maiden and plunged 
into the waters of the Natissa. 

Thereupon the Huns rushed up to the tower and 
broke in the great gates. 

At that instant a man strode forward boldly 
toward the King. 

“Attila, mighty Attila, I am Scaurus.” 

The throng heaped insults on him. 

Scaurus made no reply to them, but looked at 
them with a derisive and insolent sneer. 

Suddenly Gellius leaped on him and killed him 
with one blow. 

The Huns were now swarming into the temple 
and climbing up to the lumber-room where the last 
defenders had barricaded themselves. 

Maxilla heard their yells, then the trampling of 
their feet, and knew that they were coming closer. 

_ She looked down on the struggling throng whence 
came now clearly the savage and ominous outcries; 
she looked in the other direction and there was the 
calm glassy stream which moved on like a peaceful 
divinity. It even seemed to her that from the shining 
surface emerged their most immemorial god in his 
turquoise nimbus, inviting her to his serene, chaste 
embrace in the midst of that azure calm. 

Twice had she been misled by her god, twice had 
she been disappointed in her human love, but now 


at last she was to find the spouse that Destiny had 
reserved for her. 
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Attila’s first thought was to order the destruction 
of the basilica, from the interior of which came 
frightful sounds which made his soldiers pause and 
even some of them turn their backs in flight. 

Only the Cursed-of-God, regardless of every- 
thing, were feasting on the flesh of the Christians, 
violently quarreling among themselves over the re- 
mains and over the clothes and even the buttons. 

Following the command of Attila the basilica was 
fired and then the general looting began. Palaces, 
shops, ships, churches, groves, market-places— 
everything to be found was destroyed by the vandals. 

Thus fell the greatest city in Italy, Rome ex- 
cepted, the richest emporium of the West, the bar- 
rier against the barbaric hosts. Opulent and magnifi- 
cent city leading in commerce and in war, the base of 
the fleet, the workshop for military vestments and 
double-faced purples. Thus ended in a miry swamp 
one of the most salubrious of localities, sung by 
poets from antiquity for its beauty of situation and 
its mildness of climate. 

The irrigation-canals which were led through the 
fertile plain became springs of malaria; the streams 
which gave easy communication with the mountain 
districts were filled up. For a whole fortnight 
Aquileia was nothing less than an immense funeral 
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pyre; and when Attila, a few months after his return 
from the plain of the Po, passed near the place 
where the city had stood, he could see nothing but a 
scorched and barren field in the midst of the fire- 
swept level. 

Only the Dying Gaul still stood gazing out with 
the mysterious smile on his lips in the ghostly soli- 
tude, as if finding satisfaction because his martyr- 
dom had assisted in the triumph of his race. 

Attila looked on his work and it seemed to him 
that he had fulfilled the vow of infinite multitudes 
of sufferers, who had at last succeeded in winning by 
violence the right to their own lives. 
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